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CHAPTER I. 



We*ll keep our customs — ^what is law itself, 

But old eetablish'd custom ? What religion, 

(I mean, with one-half of the men that use it,) 

Save the good use and wont that carries them 

To worship how aud where their fathers wor^ipp*d ? 

All things resolve in custom — we'll keep ours* 

Old Play, 



W^E left the company of Magnus Troil engaged 
in high wassail and revelry. Mordaunt, who, 
like his father, shunned the festive cup, did not 
partake in the cheerfulness which the ship dif- 
fused among the guests as they unloaded it, and 
the pinnace, as it circumnavigated the table. But, 
in low spirits as he seemed, he was the more 
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meet prey for the story-telling Halcro, who had 
fixed upon him, as in a favourable state to play 
the part of listener, with something of the same 
instinct that directs the hooded crow to the uck 
sheep, which will most patiently suffer itself to be 
made a prey of. Joyfully did the poet avail him- 
self of the advantages afforded by Mordaunt'^s ab- 
sence of mind, and unwillingness to exert himself 
in measures of active defence. With the unfail- 
ing dexterity peculiar to prosers, he contrived to 
dribble out his tale to double its usual length, by 
the exercise of the privilege of unlimited digres- 
sions ; so that the story, like a horse on the grand 
paSy seemed to be advancing with rapidity, while, 
in reality, it scarce was progressive at the rate of 
a yard in the quarter of an hour. At length, 
however, he had discussed, in all its various bear- 
ings and relations, the history of his friendly land- 
lord, the master-fashioner in Russel-street^ inclu* 
ding a short sketch of five of his relations, and 
anecdotes of three of his principal rivals, together 
with some general observations upoii. the dress 
and fashion of the period ; and having marched 
thus far through. the environs and outworks of 
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his stdry, he arrived at the body of the place, 
for so the Wits' Coffee-house might be termed. 
He paused on the threshold, however, to ex- 
plain the nature of his landlord's right occasion- 
ally to intrude himself into this well-known tem* 
{de of the Muses. 

** It consisted,^ said Halcro, ** in the two 
principal points, of bearing and forbearing ; for 
my friend Thimblethwaite was a person of wit 
himself, and never quarrelled with any jest which 
the wags who frequented that house were fling- 
ing about, like squibs and crackers on a rejoicmg 
night; and then, though some of the wits — ^ay, 
/and I daresay the greater number, might have 
had some dealings with him in the way of trade, 
he never was the person to put any man of ge- 
nius in unpleasant remembrance of such trifles. 
And though) my dear young Master Mordaunt, 
you may think this is but ordinary civility, be- 
cause in this country it happens seldom that there 
is either much borrowing or lending, and because, 
praised be Heaven, there are neither bailiffs nor 
sheriff-officers to take a poor fellow by the neck, 
and because there are no prisons to put him into 
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when they have done bo, yet, let me t^U you, th«t 
such a lamb-like forbearance as that of my poor, 
dear, deceased landlord, Thimblethwaite^ is truly 
uncommon within the London bills of mortality. 
I could tell you of such things that have hap- 
pened even to myself, as well as others, with these 
cursed London tradesmen, as would mak^ your 
hair stand on end. — ^But what the devil has put 
old Magnus into such note ? he shouts as if he 
were trying his voice against a ncMrtb-'West gale of 
wind." 

Loud indeed wa^ the roar of the old Udaller, 
as, worn out of patience by the sdiemes of im- 
provement which the factor was now undaunted* 
ly pressing upon his consideration, he answered 
him, (to use an Ossianic phrase,) like a wave up* 
on a rock. 

" Trees, Sir Factor^— talk not to me of trees I 
I care not though there never be one on the 
island, tall enough to bang a coxcomb upon. We 
will have no trees but those that rise in our ha- 
vens — the good trees that have yards for boughs^ 
and standing^rigging for leaves." 

^' But touching the draining of the lake of 
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Braebaster, whereof I spoke tp yon. Master Mag- 
nus Troil,^ answered the persevering agricultu- 
rist, ^ whilk I opine would be of so ittuch con- 
sequence, there are two wajrs— down the Linkla- 
ter glen, or by the ScaJmester burn. Now, ha- 
ying levelled both'*— — 

<^ There is a third way, Master Yellowley,^ 
answered the landlord. 

*^ I profess I can siee none,^ replied Triptole- 
musy with as much good faith as a joker ooiild 
desire in the subject of his wit, << in reject diflt 
the'hill called Braebaster on the soudi, «wi ane 
high bank on the north, of whilk I cannot carry 
the name rightly in my head^- 



•^m 



^ Do not tell us of hills and banks. Master 
Yellowley'-^there is a third way o£ drpiniiig the 
loch, and it is the only way that shall be tried in 
my day. You say my Lotd Chamberlain and I 
are the joint proprietors*— 40 be it-^let each 'of us 
start an equal propoortion of brandy, limejuiee, 
aad augar, into the loch-— a ship^s cargo or two 
will do. the job— let us assemble all the joUy Ud- 
allers of the oountry, and in twenty-four hours 
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you shall see dry ground where the loch of Brae- 
baster now is.^ 

A loud laugh of applause, winch for a time 
actually sUenced Triptolemus, attended a jest so 
very well suited to time and place— « j^^^J toast 
was ^ven— a merry song was sung-— the ship un- 
loaded her sweets — ^the pinnace made its genial 
round— the duet betwixt Magnus and Triptole- 
mus, which had attracted the attenUon of the 
whole company from its superior vehemence, 
now once more sunk, and merged into the gene- 
ral hum of the convivial table, and the poet Hal- 
cro agiun resumed his usurped possession of the 
ear of Mordaunt Mertoun. 

*< Whereabouts was I ?^ he said, with a tone 
which expressed to his weary listener more plun- 
ly than words could, how much of his desultory 
tale yet remained to be told. ^^ O, I remember 
—-we were just at the door of the Wits^ Coffee- 
-house— 'it was set up by one— — ^' 

*^ Nay, but, my dear Master Halcro/ said his 
hearer, somewhat impatiently, *' I am desirous 
to hear of your meeting with Dryden.**^ 
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•* What, with glorious John ? — ^true— ay— 
where was I ? At the Wits^ CoflFee-house — ^Well, 
in at the door we got>— the waiters, and so forth, 
staring at me ; for as to Thimblethwaite, honest 
fellow, his was a well-known face.— I can tell 
you a story about that^ 

** Nay, but John Dryden,^ said Mordaunt, in 
a tone which deprecated further digression. 

**Ay, ay, glorious John — ^wberewasl? — Well, 
as we stood close by the bar, where a fellow 
sat grinding of coffee, and another putting up 
tobacco into penny parcels — a pipe and a dish 
cost just a penny— then and there it was that I 
had the first peep of him. One Dennis sat near 
him, who— ^ » 

** Nay, but John Dryden— -what like was he ?'' 
demanded Mordaunt. 

*^ Like a little fat old man, with his own grey 
hair, and in a full-trimmed black suit, that sate 
dose as a glove. Honest Thimblethwaite let no 
one but himself shape for glorious John, and he 
had a slashing hand at a sleeve, I promise you-— 
But there is no getting a mouthful of common 
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sense spokea here-^damn that Sootdtman, he 
and old Magnus are at it Offdn.'^^ 

It was yery true ; and although the interrup- 
tion did not resemble a thunder-clap^ to whidi 
the former stentman exclamation of the Udailer 
might have been likened, it was a close and da^ 
morous dispute, maintained by question, answer, 
retort, and repartee, as closely huddled upon 
each other as the sounds which announce, from a 
distance a close and sustained fire of musketry. 

^^ Hear reason, sir ?^ said the Udailer ; ^^ we 
will hear reason, and speak reason too; and if 
reason fall short, you shall have rhyme to boot*-<- 
Ha, my little friend Halcro !*" 

Though cut off in the middle of his best story, 
(if that could be s^dd to have a middle^ which had 
neither beginning nor end,) the bard bristled up 
at the summons, like a corps of light infantry 
when ordered up to the support of the grenadiecs^ 
looked smart, slapped the table with his hand, and 
denoted his becoming readiness to back his hospif 
table landlord, as becomes a well entertained guesL 
Triptolemus was a little daunted at this rein^ 
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forcement of hia adyersary ; he paused, like a 
cautious general, in the swee]ung attack which 
he had commenced on the peculiar usages of 
Zetland, and spoke not again until the UdaHer 
poked him with the insulting query, ^^ Where 
is your reason now. Master Yellowley, that you 
were deafening me with a moment syne ?" 

" Be but patient, worthy sir," replied the 
agriculturist; ^^ what on earth can you or any 
other man say in defence of that thing you call 
a plough, in this blinded country ? Why, even 
the savage Highlandmen, in Caithness and Su- 
therland, can tnake more work, and better, with 
their gascromh, or whatever they call it." 

" But what ails you at it, sir ?" said the Udal- 
ler ; ^^ let me hear your objections to it. It tills 
our land, and what would ye more P" 

^< It hath but one handle or stilt," replied 
Triptolemus. 

^^ And who the devil," said the poet, aiming 
at something smart, <^ would wish to need a pair 
of stilts, if he can manage to walk with a angle 
one ?" 

" Or tell me," said Magnus Troil, *^ how it 
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were poanble for Neil of Lupness, that lost one 
arm by his fall from the crag of Nekbreckan^ to 
manage a plough with two handles ?^ 

" The harness is of raw seal-skin,'** said Trip- 
tolemus. 

^^ It will save dressed leather,^ answered Mag- 
nus Troil. 

^^ It is drawn by four wretched bu)kx;ks,^ said 
the agriculturist, ^' that are yoked breast^fashion ; 
and two women must follow this unhappy instru- 
ment, and complete the furrow with a couple of 
shovels*^ 

** Drink about. Master Yellowley,^ said the 
Udaller ; " and, as you say in Scbtland, * never 
fash your thumb.^ Our cattle are too higb>spi- 
rited to let one go before the other ; our men are 
too gentle and well nurtured to take the work- 
ing-field without the women'^s company ; our 
ploughs till our land— our land bears us barley ; 
we brew our ale, eat our bread, and make 
strangers welcome to their ^are of it. Here^s 
to you. Master Yellowley.'* 

This was said in a tone meant to be decisive 
of the question ; and, accordingly, Halcro whis- 
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pered to Mordaunt, ** that has settled the xoatter, 
and now we will get on with glori(Hi5 J<An.-»<- 
There he sat in his suit of full-trimmed bhck ; 
two years due was the bill, as mine honest land- 
lord afterwards told me^-^and such an eje ik his 
head ! — ^none of your burning blightii^ falcon 
eyes, which we poets are apt to make a rout 
about,— but a soft, full, thoughtful, yet pen&. 
trating glance — ^never saw the like of it in my 
life, unless it were Stephen Kleancogg, the fid- 
dler, at Fapastons, who- ^ 

" Nay, but *Tohn Dry den," said Mordaunt^ 
who, for want of better amusement, had begun 
to take a sort of pleasure in keeping the old 
gentleman to his narrative, as men herd in a res- 
tive sheep, when they wish to catch him. He 
returned to his theme, with his usual phrase of 
"Ay, true— glcMrious John-*— Well, sir, he cast 
his eye, such as I have described it, on mine 
landlord, ^ and honest Tim,^. said he, ^ what hast 
thou, got here ?' and all the wits, and lords, and 
gentlejiien, that used to crowd round him, like 
the wenches round a pedlar at a fair, they made 
ifiray for us, and up we came to the fir^rside^ 
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where he had hb own establiclied chair,— I have 
heard it was carried to the balcony in summer, 
but it was by the fire^nde when I saw it,«*HM> up 
came Tim Thimblethwaite, through the midst 
of them, as bold as a lion, and I followed with a 
small parcel under my arm, which I had takeii 
up partly to oUige my landlord, as the shop por- 
ter was not in the way, and partly that I might 
be thought to have something to do there, for 
you are to think there was no admittance at 
Willis for strangers who had no business there. 
— I haye heard that Sir Charles Sedley said a 
good thing about tha t ■ ^ 

^^ May, but you forget glorious John,^ said 
Mordauiit. 

" Ay, glorious you may well call him. They 
talk of their Blackmore, and Shadwell, and 
such like,— -not fit to tie the latchets of John^s 
shoes."*—' Well,' he said to my landlord, * what 
have you got there ?' and he, bowing, I warrant, 
lower than he would to a duke, said he had made 
bold to come and shew him the stuff which Lady 
Elizabeth had chose for her night-gown.—^ And 
which of your geese is that, Tim, who has got it 
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tucked under his i^ingP^'--^ He is an Orkney 
goose^ if it please you, Mr Bryden,^ said Tim, 
wborhad wit at will, * and he hath brought you 
a «opy of verses for your honour to look at^-*-< Is 
he amphibious ?^ siud glorious John, taking the 
pajior, andmethongbt I could rather have faced 
a batteiy of cannon than the crackle it gave as it 
opened, though he did not speak in a way to 
dash one neither;— and then he looked at the 
verses^ and he was pleased to say, in a very encou- 
ra^ng way, indeed with a sort of good-humoured 
smile on his &ce, and certainly for a fat elderly 
gentleman,-«>for I would not compaft^it to Min* 
na^s smile, or to BrendaX— he had the pleasant- 
est sn^e I ever saw,—* Why, Tim,' he said, 
* this goose of yours will prove a swan on your 
bands.* With that he smiled a little, and they 
all laughed, and none louder than those who 
stood too far off to hear the jest ; for every one 
knew when he smiled there was something worth 
laughing at, and so took it upon trust ; and the 
word passed through among the young Templars, 
and the wits, and the smarts, and there was nb- 
thing but question on question who we were; 
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and one French fellow was trying to tell them it 
was only Monmeur Tim Thimblethwaite ; but he 
made such work with his Dumbletate and Tim- 
bletaite, that I thought his explanatioii would 
have lasted— '^ 

'^ As long as your own story,^ thought Mar- 
daunt ; but the narradve was at length finally 
cut short, by the strong and decided Toice of the 
Udaller. 

*< I will hear no more on it, Mr Factor,^ he 
exclaimed. 

^' At least let me say something about the 
breed of h(M*ses,^ said Yellowley, in rather a cry* 
mercy tone of voice. ^^ Your horses, my dear tar^ 
resemble cats in size, and tigers in devilry P 

'^ For thdr sise,^ said Mi^us, <^ they are the 
easier for us to get off and on them— ^as Tripto- 
lemus experienced this morning, thought Mor- 
daunt to himself) — and, as for th^r devilry, let 
no one mount them that cannot manage them.^ 

A twinge of self-conviction, on the part of the 
agriculturist, prevented him from reply. He 
darted a deprecatory glance at Mordaunt, as 
if for the purpose of imploring secrecy respect- 



V 
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ing^ his tumble ; and the Udailer^ who law fab ad« 
vantage^ although he was not aware of the cause^ 
pursued it with the high and stern tone proper 
to one who had all his fife been unaooustooied to 
ineet with^ and unapt to endure opposition* 

<^ By the blood of Saint Magnus the Martyr,"* 
he said) ^' but yuu are a fine fellow, Mr Factor 
Yellowley i You come to us from a strange land^ 
understanding neither our laws, nor our manners^ 
nor our language, and you propose to become 
governor of the country, and that we should all 
be your slaves T' 

** My pupils, worthy sir, my pupils !^ said 
Yellowley, •* and that only for your own proper 
advantage;*' 

^' We are too old to go to school,^ said the 
Zetlander. ^' I tell you once more, we will sow 
and reap our grain as our fathers did-^we will 
eat what God sends us, with our doors open to 
the stranger, even as theirs were open. If their 
is ought imperfect in our practice, we will amend 
it ID time and season ; but the blessed fiaptisf s 
holiday was made for light hearts and quick heels. 

VOL. TI. B 
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He that speaks a word more of reason, as yoii call 
it, or any thing looks like it, shall swallow a pint 
of sea-watar— he shall, by this hand !— *4Lnd so fill 
up the good ship, the Jolly Mariner of Canton^ 
once more, for the benefit of those that will stick 
by her ; and let the rest have a filing with the fid- 
dlers, who have beeh summoning us this hour. I 
will warrant erery wench is on tiptoe by this time. 
^ Come, Mr Yellowleyi no unkindness, man — ^why, 
man, thou feelest the rolling of the Jolly Mari- 
ner still*— (for, in truth, honest Triptolemus shew- 
ed a little unsteadiness of motion, as he rose to 
attend his host)-^but never mind, we shall have 
thee find thy landJegs to reel it with yonder 
bonnie belles. Come along, Triptolemus — ^let me 
grapple thee fast, lest thou tripy old Triptole- 
mus — ^ha, ha, ha !"* 

So saying, the portly tl^ough weather-beaten 
hulk of the Udaller sailed off like a man of war 
that had braved a hundred gales, having his 
guest in tow like a recent prize. The greater part 
of the revellers followed their leader with loud ju- 
bilee, although there were several staunch topers, 
who, taking the option left them by the Udaller, 
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remained behind to relic^ve the Jolly Mariner of 
a fresh cargo, amidst many a pledge to^the health 
of their absent landlord, and to the prosperity of 
his roof-trc^, with whatsoever other wishes c^ 
.kindness <xiuld be devised, as a|i i^lpgy for an- 
other pint-bumper of noble puQch. 

The rest soon thronged the dancing-room, an 
apartment which partook of the siipplicity of the 
dme and of the country. Drawing-rooms and 
;Sakx)ns were then unknown in Scotland, save in 
the houses of.theaiobility, and of course absdlute- 
ly so in Zetland 4 but a long, low, anomalous 
.store->room, sometimes used for the depositation 
of merchandize, sometimes for putting aside lum- 
ber, and a thousand other purposes, was well 
Jcnown to all the youth of Dunrossness, and many 
a department besides, as the scene of the merry 
dance, which was sustained with so much glee 
when Magnus Troil gave his frequent feasts* 

The first appearance of this balLroom might 
have shocked a fashionable party, assembled fcM* 
the quadrille or the waltz. Low as we have stated 
^, apartment to be, it w^ but imperfectly illu- 
:rainated by lamps, candles, ship-lanterns, and a 
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variety of Other ccmdekAra^whidi s^ved to thiow 
k dusky tight isBpati tlie Acudr, alkd u^db tlie heaps 
of tnerchattdize aii!id niiscellavieoiks as^tides whidi 
were heaped around ; tsome of Mteen 'stores for 
lihe vbfte)*; some, goods destined Cor exporta- 
tion ; some the tribirte of Neptillte, paid at th^ 
expence of ship-wrecked vessels, whose owners 
were unknown ; i^cmie, articles of baiter t*eceived 
4>y the proprieftor, who, like &ost otfiers at the 
period, was sorneWhat of a merchant as well as ti 
landholder, in exdhange for the Sd^, and othet 
al5ticles, &e produce ef his ei^taJte. AH these, 
with the chests, boxes, and bales, which oontain«- 
ed them, had been ^awn aside, and piled one 
above the o^r, in order to ^e Toom for the 
dancers, who, tight imd liv«^ly as if ^y had ocou- 
pi^ the most splendid sdoon in the parish of St 
^ai:aes^s,'€^e(nited'thehr niitional dani^BS with^eqnal 
grace ittid activity. 

'Fhe -gtoxip^ of 'did m^ ^ho ')i»«>ked k>n, 'bore 
no inccMidei^able resemlsflance to a^party of aged 
'trttdns, engtiged in beholding >l!he sports *df ti^e 
-Sto-nytti|]fti8 ; sudi a bidrd lode had fnost ^ them 
iiGtfliFed by contending with the 'etetneitts, and 
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to n^ueh did the shaggy bair and beards, wtocb 
many of them cultivated after the ancifipt Nprwer 
ipaa fashion, give their heads the charactw of these 
supposed aatives of the deq). The young people, 
cm the other hand, were uncommonly handsome, 
taU, wdUmade, and shapely ; the men with long 
fair hair, and, until broken by the weather, a f re^h 
ruddy complexion, which, in the fen^ales, was 
softened into a blpom of infinite delicacy. Their 
natural good ear for music qualified them to se* 
eond to the utmost the exertions of a band, whose 
strrais w^e by po means pontemptible ; while 
the elders, who stood around or sat quiet upon 
the o]d sea-chests, which served for chairs, critir 
<ttsed the. dancers, as they compared their execur 
tion with their own exertions in former days ; or, 
wanned by the oup and fiagon, which contipued 
to cirfculate among them, snapped their fingei's, 
and beat time with their feet to the music 

Mordaant looked upon this scene of universal 
mirth with the painful recollection, that he, thrust 
a^de fropn his prensminence, no longer exercised 
the important duties of chief of the dancers, or 
ofice ct Ictader of the revels^ wbich had li^n aa« 
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signed to the stranger Cleyeland. Anidous, how:^ 
ever, to suppress the feelings of his own disap 
pointment, whidi he felt it was neither wise to 
entertain nor manly to display, he approached 
his fur neighbours, to whom he had been so 
acceptable at table, with the purpose of iuTiting 
one of them to become his partner in the dance. 
But the awfully ancient old lady, even the Lady 
Glowrowmm, who had only tolerated the exu- 
berance of her nieces^ mirth during the time of 
dinner, because her situation rendered it then 
impossible for her to interfere, was not disposed 
to permit the apprehended renewal of the inti« 
macy implied in Mertoun^s invitation. She there- 
fore took upon herself, in the name of her two 
nieces, who sat pouting beside her in displeased 
silence, to inform Mordaunt, after thanking him 
for his civility, that the hands of her nieces were 
engaged for that evening ; and, as he continued 
to watch the party at a little distance, he had an 
opportunity of being convinced that the alleged 
engagement was a mere apology to get rid of 
him, when he saw the two good-humoured sisters 
]cm the dance, under the auspices of the next 
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young men who asked their handa. Incensed 
at so marked a slight, and unwilling to expose 
himself to another, Mordaunt Mertoun drew 
back from the arde of dancers, shrouded him- 
self amongst the mass of inferior persons who 
crowded into the bottom of the room as specta- 
tors, and there, concealed from the observation 
of others, digested his own mortification as well 
as he could, (that is to say, very ill,) and with all 
the philosophy of his age— that is to say, with 
none at a3t\. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A torch for me— let wantons, light of hesrt, 
Tickle the useless rushes with their heels ; 
V6i 1 4tti provtBi^*d #H!b ik gttatdiitin phrtoe-* 
1*11 be a candle-holder, and look on. 

Aomeo and JuKd. 



The youth, says the moralist Johnson, cures 
not for the boy^s hobby-horse, nor the man for 
the youth^s mistress; and therefore the distress of 
Mordaunt Mertoun, when excluded from the 
merry dance, may seem trifling to many of my 
readers, who would, nevertheless, think they did 
well to be angry if deposed from their usual 
place in an assembly of a different kind. There 
lacked not amusement, however, for those whom 
the dance did not suit, or who were not happy 
enough to find a partner to their liking. Halcro, 
now completely in his element, had assembled 
around him an audience, to whom he was de- 
claiming his poetry with all the enthunasm of 
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giorious John himselfy and receiving in retnm the 
usual degree of applause atlovred to minstirels who 
recite their own rhymes — so long at least as the au- 
thor is within hearing of the criticism. Halcro^s 
poetry might tnde^ have interested the antiquary 
as well as the admirer of the Muses, for several 
of his pieces were translations or imitations from 
the Scaldic sages, which continued to be sung by 
the fishermen of these islands even until a very 
late period ; insomuch, that wheB Gray^s poems 
first found their way to Orkney, the old people 
recognized at once, in the ode of the ** Fatal 
Sisters,^ the Runic rhimes which had amused or 
terrified their infancy under the title of the Ma- 
gicians, and which thefishers of North Ronaldsha, 
and other remote isles, used still to fi»Bg when 
asked for a Norse ditty« 

Half-listening, half-lost in bid own reflections, 
Mordaunt Mertoun stood near the door of the 
apartment, and in the outer ring of the little cir- 
cle formed around old Halcro, while the bard 
chaunted to a low, wild, monotonous air, varied 
only by the efforts of the singer to give interest 
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and emphasis to particular passages, the follow^ 
ing imitation of a Northern war-song. 



The sun is rising dim!y rod^ 
The wind is wailing low and dread ; 
From his diff the eagle sallies^ 
Leaves the wolf his darksome Tallies ; 
In the mist the ravens hover. 
Peep the wild dogs from the cover. 
Screaming, croaking, baying, yelling. 
Each in his wild accents telling, 
'^ Soon we &ast on dead and dyii\g, 
Fair-hair'd Harold's flag is flying/' 

Many a crest on air is streaming. 
Many a helmet darkly gleaming. 
Many an arm the axe uprears, 
Doom'd to hew the wood of spears. 
All along the crowded ranks. 
Horses neigh and armour clanks ; 
Chiefs are shouting, clarions ringing. 
Louder still the bard is singing. 
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'^ Gather footmen^ gather horsemen. 
To the field, ye valiant Norsemen ! 

** Halt ye not for food or slumher. 
View not vantage, count not numher ; 
Jolly reapers, forward still. 
Grow the crop on vale or hill. 
Thick or scatter'd, stiff or lithe. 
It shall down before the scythe. 
Forward with your sickles bright. 
Reap the harvest of the fighir— 
Onward footmen, onward horsemen. 
To the charge, ye gallant Norsemen ! 

*' Fatal chuser of the slaughter. 

O'er you hovers Odin's daughter ; 

Hear the choice she spreads before ye,— 

Victory, and wealth, and glory ; 

Or old Valhalla's roaring hail. 

Her ever-circling mead and ale. 

Where for eternity unite 

The joys of wassail and of fight. 

Headlong forward, foot and horsemen. 

Charge and fight, and die like Norsemen !"— 

^^ The poor unhappy blinded heathens !^ said 
Tiiptolemus, with a sigh deep enough for a 
groan ; ^^ they speak of their eternal cups of 
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ale^ and I question if they kenned how to manage 
a croft land c^ grain !^ 

*^ The deverer fellows they^ neighbour Yel- 
low ley, ^ answered the poet^ ^' if they made ale 
without barley.'' 

" Barley !— «Iack-a-day !" replied the more ac- 
curate agriculturist, ** who ever heard of barley 
in these parts ? Bear, my dearest friend, bear is 
all they have, and wonderment it is to me that 
they ever see an awn of it. Ye scart the land 
with a hit thing ye ca' a {deugh-^ye might as 
weel give it a ritt with the teeth of a redding- 
kame. O, to see the sock, and the heel, and the 
sole-clout of a real steady Scottish pleugh, with 
a chield like a Sampson between the stilts, laymg 
a weight on them woold keep down a mountain ; 
twa stately owsen, and as many broad-breasted 
horse in the traces, going through soil and till, 
and leaving a fur in the ground would carry off 
water like a causeyed siever ! They that have 
seen a sight like that, have seen something to 
crack about in another sort, than those unhappy 
auld-warld stories of war and slaughter, of which 
the land has seen even but too mickle, for a' your 
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siDging and soughing awa^ in praise of such bkxxt 
thirsty doings', Master Claud Halcro.^ 

^< It is a heresy,''^ said the anismted little poet, 
Imdlifig and drawing himself up, as if the whole 
defence of the Orcadian Arcbipekrgb resbed on 
ins single a%*m*— ^< tt is a lieresy so much as to 
naime one^s native coyaitiy, j£ aaniai is not prepa^ 
red when and how to^defend himself-^y, mad to 
annoy another. The time has been, that if we 
cnade not good ale and aqna^jitss, w« knew wcSi 
etiough wfhere to find that which was ready made 
to tmt I^md ; but mow ^Ihe descendants of Sea^ 
4cings and Champions, <and Berserkars, 'are be- 
oenmeas incapable effusing ^eir swordis, asif they 
were 'so mtmy women. Ye may praise them for 
A stSFdng pull on an oar, or <a sure fodt ^cn a sker- 
ly ; bt^t wliat^lse could glorious Jdhn himself say 
trf ye, mygoed Hiathlanders, that any man -would 
ii€«!en to T 

^^ Spoken like an angel, moiett nfA)Ie poet,^ sud 
Cleveland, who,during'an intervcil df the4dance, 
$tood near the party in which this conversation 
w^s held. *< The old champions you talked to 
ub sibouft yesternight, w^re the rmn to mske a 
hssf ring^^gallant fellows, ^that yveve friends to 
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the sea, and enemies to all that sailed on itr Their 
ships, I suppose, were clumsy .enough; but if it 
is true that they went upon the account as far as 
the Levant, I scarce believe that ever better fel- 
lows unloosed a top-sail«^^ 

*' Ay," replied Halcro, " there you spoke them 
nght* In those days no man could call thdr life 
and means of living their own, unless they dwelt 
twenty miles out of sight of the blue. sea. Why, 
they had public prayers put up in every church 
in Europe, for deliverance frpm the ire of the 
Normans. In France and England, ay and in 
Scotland too, for as high as they hold their heads 
now-a-days, there was not a bay or a haven, but 
it was freer .to our forefathers than to the poor de- 
vils of natives ; and now we cannot, forsooth, so 
much as grow our own barley without Scots help 
»— (here he darted a sarcastic glance at the fac- 
tor) — I would I saw the time we were to measure 
arms with them again." 

<< Spoken like a hero once again," said Clever 
land. 

, " Ah r continued the little bard, " I would 
it were possible to see our barks, once the water- 
dragons of the world, swimming with the black- 
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raven standard waving at the topmast, and their 
decks glimmering with arms, instead of being 
heaped up with stock-fish— -winning with our 
fearless hands what the niggard soil denies-— 
paying back all old scorn and modern injury-— 
reaping where we never sowed, and felling what 
we never planted-— living and laughing through 
the world, and smiling when we were summoned 
to quit it.** 

So spoke Claud Halcro, in no serious, or at 
least most certainly in no sober mood, his brain 
(never the most stable) whizzing under the in- 
fluence of fifty well-remembered sagas, besides 
five bumpers of usquebaugh and brandy ; and 
Cleveland, between jest and earnest, clapped him 
on the shoulder, and again repeated,^* Spoke like 
a hero.** 

" Spoke like a fool, I think,^ said Magnus 
Troil, whose attention had been also attracted by 
the vehemence of the little bard—'* where would 
you cruize upon, or against whom ?— we are all 
subjects of one realm, I trow, and I would have 
you to remember, that your voyage may bring 
up at Execution-dock. — I like not the Scots— no 

1 
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offeaoe, Mr Yellowley'— tbat h, I would libe 
them well enough if they would itsy quiet in 
their own land, and leftve ub at peace with our 
own peopk, and manners, and fafihiont ; and if 
they fVRould but abide there till I went to harry 
ibetn like a nad lold Bersorkar, I would lesw 
then in peace till ihe day ^ol Judgment Willi 
what tk» «ea «emU us, and the land lends us, as 
the proverb says, and a set of honest nd^bbouily 
folks to help us ito icoosunie it, iso help me Saint 
Magnus, as I.thi»k'W$ aieieffreii hnit too faaippy P 

'^ I tknow what iignr is,* flaad.an4dd man, *^.and 
I would as soon sail thnmigh Sumburgh-ioost in 
a oockle-dbell, or in a worse loom, as I would iten- 
ture iheire.again.^ 

*^ And, pray^ wlnt wars Juiew your yakNir ?^ 
said Halcro, who, though forbearing to oontnu 
diet his landlord from a sense of respect, was not 
a vvibit ineluied ito ^diandon his argument. 

^\l was pressed,^ jUQSwered the old Triton, ^td 
aerye lunder MQAtiK>se, when he came here abovKt 
4he «iKjmn huffiiddred and jfiftynone, and carried a 
aoKtiOf u^ioff, will yeottiU ye,itoget oiur ihroatscvit 
AH .the v^&ib lof dStrathnavern^***! shall never fcr* 

2 
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get k^Hife h£id been hard put to k for victuals 
what would I have given for a luncheon of Burgh 
Westra beef— «y, or a mess of sour siUocks ?— 
When our Highlandmen brought in a dainty 
drove of kyloes, much ceremony there was not, for 
we shot and felled, and flayed and roasted, and 
broiled, as it came to every man'^s hand ; till when, 
just when our beards were at the greatest, we 
heard-— Grod preserve us*-a tramp of horse, then 
twa or three drapping shots,— ^hen came a full 
salvo,*-^nd then, when the officers crpng on us 
to stand, and maist of us were looking^ which way 
we might run away, down they broke, horse and 
foot, with old John Urry, or Hurry, or whatever 
they ealled him — ^he hurried us that day, and 
worried u&to boot— and we began to fall as thick 
as the stots that we were felling 0ve minutes be- 
fore.'* 

*^ And Montrose,'' said the soft voice of the 
graceful Minna ; ^' what came of Montrose, or 
how hx>ked he ?" 

" Like a lion with the hunters before him," 
answered the old gentleman ; '< but I looked not 

VOL. II. c 
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twice his way^ for my own lay right over the 
hiU.^ 

'^ And so you left him ?^ said Minna, in a tone 
of the deepest contempt. 

^^ It was no fault of mine^ Mistress Minna,^ 
answered the old man, somewhat out of counte- 
nance ; ^' but I was there with no choice of my 
own ; and, besides, what good could I have done? 
—all the rest were running like sheep, and why 
should I have staid P^ 

'^ You might have died with him,^ said Minna. 

'^ And lived with him to all eternity, in im« 
mortal verse r added Claud Halcro. 

*^ I thank you, Mistress Minna,^ replied the 
plain-dealing Zetlander^ ^^ and I thank you, my 
old friend Claud ;--*but I would rather drink 
both your healths, in this good bicker of ale, 
like a living man as I am, than that you should 
be making songs in mine honour, for having 
died forty or fifty years agone. But what signi- 
fied it, — run or fight, 'twas all one ;— they took 
Montrose, poor fellow, for all bis dpughty deeds, 
and they took me that did no doughty deeds 
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at all ; and they hanged him, poor man, and as 
for me '^ 

" I trust in Heaven they flogged and pickled 
you,** said CleVeland, worn out ot patience with 
the dull narrative of the peaceful . Zetlander's 
poltroonery, of which he seemed so Vondrous 
little ashamed. 

*^ Flog horses, and pickle beef,*i5^id Magnus. 
*' Why, you have not the vanity to think, that, 
with all your quarter-deck airs, you will make 
poor old neighbour Haagen ashamed that he was 
not killed some scored of years i^iiice ? You have 
looked oh death yoiirself^ my doughty young 
friend, but it was with the eyes of a ydung man 
who wishes to be thought of ; but we are a peace- 
ful people,-*^pedteful, that is, a^ long as any brie 

« • » 

should be peaceful, arid that is till some bite has 
the impudence to wrong iis, or our neighbours ; 
and then, pethaps, they may not find our north- 
em blood much cooler in our veins than was 
that of the old Stondinaviatis that gave us our 
names and liflttige. — Get ye along, get ye aFong 
to the sword'^nce, that fhe strangers that are 
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amongst us may see that our hands and our wea- 
pons are not altogether strangers.^ 

A dozen cutlasses, selected has^y from an old 
arm-chest, and whose rusted hue bespoke bow 
seldom they left the sheath, anned the same 
number of young Zetlanders, with whom min- 
gled six maidens, led by Minna Troil ; and the 
minstrelsy instantly commended a tune appro- 
priate to the ancient Norwe^an war-dance, the 
evolutions of which are perhaps still practised in 
these remote islands. 

The first movement was graceful and majestic, 
the youths holding their swords erect, and with- 
out, much gesture ; but the tune, and the corre- 
sponding motions of the dancers, became giadu- 
ally more and more rapidy— they clashed their 
swords together, in measured* time^ with a spirit 
which gave the exercise adangerous appearance in 
the eye of the spectator, though the firmness, jus- 
tice, and accuracy, with which the dancers kept 
time with the stroke of their weapons, did, in truth, 
ensure ita safety. The most angular part of the 
exhibition was the courage exhibited by the female 
performers, who now, surrounded by the swords- 
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men, seemed like the Sabine maidens in the hands 
of theit Roman lovers ; now, moving under the 
arch of steel which the young men had formed, by 
croftdng thdr weapons over the heads of thdr 
&ir partners, resemUed the band of Amazons 
when ihey first joined in the Pyrrhic dance with 
the followers of Theseus. But by far the most 
striking and appropriate figure was that of Min- 
ima Troil, whom Halcro had long lunce entitled 
the Queen of Swcnrds, and who, indeed, moved 
amidst the swordsmen with an air which seemed 
to faidd all the drawn blades as the proper accom- 
paniment of her person, and the implements of 
her pleasure. And when the mazes of the dance 
became more intricate, when the close and conti- 
nuous claish of the weapons made some of her 
ootnpanions shrink, and shew signs of fear, her 
cheek, her lip, and her eye, seemed rather to 
announce, that, at the moment when the weapons 
flashed fastest, and rung sharpest around her, she 
was most completely self-possessed, and in her 
own element Last of all, when the music had 
ceased, and she remained for an instant upon the 
floor by herself, as the rule of the dance required. 
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the swordamen and ipaideps^ who departed froop^ 
around her^ seemed the guards and the tnun of 
some princess^ who^ dispaissed \>y b^ signalji were 
leaving her for a time to solitude. Her own lop^ 
and attitudftj wappe^jl, as sh^ p59bayy wafs w\ 
sqme visioDof the imaginatipn^con^ilpQIid^ ^4ff^ 
rably wit^ tb/d ideal dignity which the sp^talo^ 
ascribed to her ; but, almost immedii^tely recol- 
lecting herself, she bludied, as if con^ious shf^ 
had been, though byt for an y^^^it, th^ okyje^t 
of undivided attention, ^d gave l^r ha|i^ grape- 
fu% to Clevelaq^, ^hp, tl^qqgti ^ ^M^inpt joipr 
ed in th^ dance, assumed the di^ty of tx^ndjac^qg 
her to her seat. 

As they passed, M^^^^^^ Ml^^^^ Wgbt ob- 
serve that CleveUnd whispered into. MinxvCs ^^^ 
and that her brief reply was accompanied with 
even more discomposure of countenance ^han she 
had manifested when encoujjiterii^ the gaze of the 
whole assiembly. Mordaunt'^s suspicions were 
strongly awakened by what he observed, for he 
knew Minna^s character well, and with what equa^ 
nimity and indifference she was in the custom of 
receiving the usual compliments and gallantries 
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with which her beauty and her situation rendered 
her sofSciently familiar. 

** Can it be possible she really loves this stran- 
ger ?^ was the unpleasant thought that instantly 
shot across Mordaunt's mind ;— " And if she 
does, irhfit is my interest in the matter ?^ was the 
second ; and which wa» quickly followed by the 
reflection^ that, though he claimed no interest at 
any lime but as a friend, and though that inte- 
rest was now withdrawn, he was still, in consi- 
deration of their former intimacy, entitled both 
to be sorry and angry at her for throwing away 
her affections on one he judged unworthy of her. 
In this process of reasoning, it iff probable that a 
little mortified vanity, or some indescribable shade 
of selfish regret, might be endeavouring to assume 
the disguise of disinterested generoi^ty ; but there 
is so much of base a^y in our very best (unas- 
sisted) tboughtft, that it is melfmchely work to cri- 
ticize too dosdy the motives of our most Worthy ' 
actions; at least we would recommend to every 
one to let those df his neighbours pass currei^ 
however narrowly he may examine the purity of 
his own. 
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Th« sword-dance was succeeded by various 
other spedmens of the same exercise, and by 
songs, to which the singers lent their whole soul, 
while the audience were sure, as occa»on offered, 
to umte in some favourite chorus. It is upon 
sudi occanons that music, though of a ample 
and even c^ a rude character, finds its natural 
empire over the general bosom, and produces 
that strong excitement which cannot be attained 
by the most learned composltioqs of the first 
mastiBTs, which are caviare to the common ear, 
akhough, doubtless, they affi>rd a delight, ex- 
qujisite in its kind, to those whose natural capa- 
city and education have enabled them to compre- 
hend and relish those difficult and complicated 
combinations of harmony. 

It was about midnight when a knocking at 
the door of the mansion, with the sound of the 
Gue and the Lang^piel, announced, by their 
tinkling diime, the arrival of fresh revellers, to 
whom, according to the hospitable custom of the 
country, the apartments were instantly thsowu 
open. 
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CHAPTER III. 



-My mind misgives, 
Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars, 
Shall bitterly b^gin his fearful date 
With this night's revels. 

JRameo and JuUet. 



Thb new comers were, according to the fre- 
quent custom of such frolickers all over the world, 
disguised in a sort of masking habits, and de- 
signed to represent the Tritons and Mermaids, 
with whom andent tradition and popular belief 
has peopled the northern seas* The former, call- 
ed by Zetlanders of that time, Shoupeltins, were 
represented by young men grotesquely habited, 
with false hair and beards, made of flax, and 
chaplets composed of sea-ware interwoven with 
shells, and other marine productions, with which 
also were decorated their light-blue or greenish 
mandes of wadmaal, a coarse doth of domestic 
manufacture. They had fish-spears, and other 
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emblems of their assumed quality, amongst which 
the classical taste of Claud Halcro, by whom the 
mask was arranged, had not forgotten the conch- 
shells, which were stoutly and hoarsely winded, 
from time to time, by one or two of the aquatic 
deities, to the great amioyance of all who stood 
near them. 

The Nerdds and Water-nymphs who attended 
on this oecasion, diiqplayed, as usual, a little more 
taste for dress and ornament than was to be seen 
amoBgstthdu*fiialeattendaiit8; Foatastiegannents 
of gveen silk, and other materiai&of superior cost 
and fashion, had been ciHitri^ed, so aa lo initfitct 
their idea of the inhabitants of the waters, and^ 
at the saiUfr time, to shew the. shape and features 
of the fiuff wearers to the best advantaj^ The 
bracelet8>of sfaiells, which' adorned the neck, anos^ 
and ancles of the pretty Mermaidens, w^re, in. 
some cases, intermixed with real pearl; and the 
appearance, upon the whole, was such as might 
have done no discredit to the court of Ampfai- 
trite, especially when the long brigfat^locks^ Uue 
eyes, fair complexions, and pleasing: features of 
the maidens oi Tfcule were taken into coosideiuu 
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tiQp. We do not indeed pret^odto aver^ thiit 
any of these seeming Menxuuds had ^ acx^witely 
imita^ the real syren, as commentators have 
supposed those attendant on Clec^tm. did> who^ 
adopting the fishes train of their original, were 
able, nevertheless, to make their '^ bends,^ or 
^^ ends,^ (said commentators cannot tell which,) 
*^ adomings.^ * Indeed, had they not left their 
extremities in their natural state, it would have 
been impossible for the Zetland syrens to have 
executed the very pretty dance with which they 
rewarded the company, for the ready admission 
which had been granted to them. 

It was soon discovered, that these maskers 
were no strangers, but a part of the. company, 
who, stealing out a little time before^ had thus 
disguised themselves, m ordar to give variety to 
the mirth of the evening. The muse of Claud 
Halcro, always active on such occasions, had 
supplied them with an appropriate song, of which 
we may ^ve the following specimen. The song 

* See some admirable discipupn <m this pM9ge> in the 
Variorum Shal^^peiiie. 
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was alternate betwixt a Na;^ or Mermaid, and 
a Merman or Triton-— the males and females on* 
dther part forming a semi-^orus, whidi accom- 
panied and bore burthen to the principal singer. 

L 

MXRMAIS. 

Fathoms deep beneath the wave^ 

StEingiDg beads of Mistering pearly 
SingLng the achievements brave 

Of many an old Norwegian earl ; 
Dwelling where the tempest's raving 

Falls as light upon our ear^ 
As the sigh of lover^ craving 

Fity from his lady dear^ 
Children of wild Thule, we^ 
From the deep caves of the sea^ 
As the lark sfMings from the lea^ 
Hither oome^ to share your glee. 

II. 

MERMAN. 

From reining of the water-horse. 
That bounded till the waves were foaming. 

Watching the infant tempest's course. 
Chasing the sea-snake in his roaming; 
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From windifig chftrge-notes on the Aell, 

When the huge whale and sword-fish duel^ 
Or tolling shroudless seamen's knell^ 

When the winds and waves are cruel ; 
Children of wild Thule, we 
Have plough'd such furrows on the sea> 
As the steer draws on the lea. 
And hither we come to share fova glee. 

HI. 

MEEMAinS AND MERMEN. 

We heard you in our twilight caves, 

A hundred fathom deep helow. 
For notes^ of joy can pierce the waves. 

That drown each sound of war and woe. 
Those who dwell heneath the sea 

Love the sons of Thule well; 
Thus to aid your mirth, hring we 

Dance, and smig, and sounding shell. 
Children of dark Thule, know. 
Those who dwell hy haaf and voe. 
Where your daring shallops row. 
Come to share the fbstal show. 

The final chorus was borne by the whole voices, 
excepting those carrying the cohch*sbells, who 
bad been trained to blow them in a sort of rude 
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accompaniment, which had a good effect. The 
poetry, as well as the performance of the maskers, 
received great applause from all who pretended 
to be judges of such matters; but above all, 
from Triptolemus Yellowky, who, his ear having 
caught the agricultiirid scmnds of plough aiid fur- 
row, and his brain beii^ so wdl drenched, that it 
could only construe the words in their most literal 
acceptation, declared roundly, and called Mor- 
daunt to bear witness, that though it was a shame 
to waste as much good lint as went to form the 
Tritons^ beards and periwigs^ that the song con- 
tained the only words of commcMH sense which he 
had heard all that long day. 

But Mordauht had no time to answer the ap- 
peal, being engaged in attending with the utmost 
vigilance to the motions of one of the female 
maskers, who had given him a private signal as 
they entered, which induced him, though uncer- 
tain who she might prov6 to be, to expect some 
communication from her of importance. The 
syren who had so boldly touched his arm, and 
had accompanied the gesture with an expres- 
«ion of eye which bespoke his attention, was dis- 
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guised with a good deal more care than hersiato- 
maskers, her mantle being loose, and wide enough 
to conceal her shape completely, and her face 
hidden beneath a silk made. He observed that 
she gradually detached herself from the rast of 
the maskers, and at length placed herself, as if 
for the advantage of the air^ near the door of a 
chamber which remained open, looked earnest- 
ly at him again, and then taking an c^portunity, 
when the i^ttention of the company was fixed up- 
on the rest of her party, she left the apartment. 
Mordaunt did not hesitate instantly to follow 
his mysterious guide, for such we may term the 
masker, as she paused to let hUn see the direc- 
tion she was about to tabe^ and then walked swift- 
ly towards the shore of the vae or salt-water 
lake, now; lying full befot« them, its small sum- 
mer^waves glistening and rippling under the in- 
fluence of a bit)ad moonlight, which, added to 
the strong twilight of these r^ions during the 
sunimer solstice, left no reason to regret the ab- 
sence of the sun, the path of whose setting was 
still viable on the waves of the west, while the 

9 
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horizon on the east side was already beginning to 
glimmer with the Ughts of dawn. 

Mopdaunt had therefcnre no difficulty in keep- 
ing sight of his disgnised guide, as she tripped it 
over height and hollow to the sea-^de, and, wind« 
ing among the rocks, led the way to the spot 
where his own labours, during the time of his 
former intimacy at Bnrgh Westra, had construct- 
ed a sheltered and- solitary seat, where the daugh- 
ters of Magnus were accustomed to spend, when 
the weather was suitable, a good deal of their 
time. ELere, then, was to be the place of expla- 
nation ; for the masker stepped, and after a mo- 
ments hesitation, sat down on the rustic settle. 
But, from the lips of whom^ was he to receive it ? 
Noma had first oceurred to him ; but her tall 
figure and slow majestic step were entirely diffe- 
rent from the size and gait of the more fairy- 
formed^ syren, who had preceded him with as light 
a step as if dhe had been a real Nereid, who, ha- 
ving remained too late upon the shore,. was, un- 
der the dread of Amphitrite^s displeasure, hasten- 
ing to regain her native element. Snce H was 

8 
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not Noma, it could be only, he thought, Brenda, 
who thus singled him out ; and when she had 
seated herself upon the bench, and taken the mask 
from her face, Brenda it accordingly proved to be. 
Mcnrdaunt had certainly done nothing to make 
him dread her presence ; and yet, such is the in- 
fluence of bashfulness over the ingenuous youth 
of both sexes, that he experienced all the embar- 
rassment of one who finds himself unexpectedly 
placed before a person who is justly offended 
with him. Brenda felt no less embarrassment ; 
but as she had courted this interview, and was 
sensible it must be a brief one, she waa compeU 
led, in spite of herself, to begin the conversation. 

<^ Mordaunt,^ she said, with a hesitating voice ; 
then correcting herself, she proceeded — ^^ You 
must be surprised, Mr Mertoun, that I should 
have taken this uncommon freedom.'" 

" It was not till this morning, Brenda,^ re- 
plied Mordaunt, ^^ that any mark of friendship 
or intimacy from you or from your sister could 
have surprised me. I am far more astonished that 
you should shun me without reason for so many 
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hours, than that you should now allow me an 
interview. In the name of Heaven, Brenda, in 
what have I offended you ? or why are we on 
these unusual terms ?^ 

** May it not be enough to say,^ replied Bren- 
da, looking downward^ ^' that it is my father^s 
pleasure P* 

" No, it is not enough,^ returned Mertoun. 
'^ Your father cannot have so suddenly altered 
his whole thoughts of me, and his whole actions 
towards me, without acting under the influence 
of some strong delusion. I ask you but to ex- 
plidn of what nature it is ; for 1 will be content- 
ed to be lower in your esteem than the meanest 
hind in these islands, if I cannot shew that his 
change of opinion is only grounded upon some in- 
famous deception, or some extraordinary mis- 
take." 

" It may be so,'^ said Brendan— ** I hope it is 
so— that I do hope it is so, my desire to see you 
thus in private may well prove to you. But it is 
difficult— in short, it is impossible for me to ex- 
plain to you the cause of my father^s resentment. 
Noma has spoken with him concerning it boldly, 
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and 1 fear they parted in displeasure ; and you 
well know no light matter could cause that.^ 

** I have observed,^ swd Mordaunt, " that 
your father is most attentive to Noma'^s counsel, 
and more complaisant to her peculiarities than to 
those of others—^this I have observed, though he 
is no willing believer in the supernatural qualities 
to which she lays claim.^ 

*' They are related distantly^*" answered Bren. 
da, ** and were friends in youth—- nay, as I have 
heard, it was once supposed they would have been 
married ; but Nomads peculiarities shewed them- 
selves immediately on her father'*s death, and 
there was an end of that matter, if ever there was 
any thing in it. But it is certain my father re* 
gards her with much interest ; and it is, I fear, 
a sign how deeply his prejudices respecting you 
must be rooted, since they have in some degree 
quarrelled on your account.^ 

^^ Now, blessings upon you, Brenda, that you 
have called them prejudices,^ smd Mertoun, 
warmly and hastily— ^^ a thousand blessings on 
you ! You were ever gentle^hearted— you could 
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not have maintained evea the shew of unkindncss 
long."" 

'< It was indeed but a sbew,^ said Brenda, 
softening gradually into the familiar tone in which 
they had conversed from infancy ; *^ I could ne- 
y&r think,. Mordaunt,— never, that is, seriously 
believe^ that you could say aught unkind of Min- 
na or of me.'" 

^' And who dares to say I have ?^ said Mor- 
daunt, giving way to the natural impetuosity c^ 
his disposition—^' Who dares to say that I have, 
and ventures at the same time to hope that I will 
suffer'his tongue to remain in safety betwixt his* 
jaws ? By Saint Magnus the Martyr, I will feed 
the hawks with it T 

" Nay, now,'' said Brenda, " your anger only 
terrifies me, and will force me to leave you.^ 
. '* Leave me,'' said he, '^ without telling me 
either the calumny, or the name of the villainous 
calumniator !" 

<' O, there are more than one," answered Bren- 
da, '^ that have possessed my father with an opi- 
nion— -which I cannot myself tell you— but there 
are more than one who say- 
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^* Were tfaey hundreds, Brenda, I will do no 
less to them than I have said — Sacred martyr !-^ 
to accuse me of leaking unkindly of those vhom 
I most rei^pected and valued undar Heaven«^I 
will back to the apartment this instant, and your 
father shall do me right before all the world.^ 

" Do not go, for the love of Heaven I'' said 
Brenda ; ** do not go, as you would not render 
me the most unhappy wretch in the world,** 

" Tell me then, at least, if I guess aright,*' 
said Mordaunt, ^^ when I name this Cleveland 
for one of those who have slandered me P** 

" No, no,** said Brenda, vehemently, " you run 
from one error into another more dangerous. 
You say you are my friend ;*•»! am willing to be 
yours :•— be but still for a moment, and hear what 
I have to say ;«--our interview has lasted but too 
l(»ig already, and every additional moment brings 
additional danger with it.** 

^^ Tell me then,** said Mertoun, much soften- 
ed by the poor girPs extreme apprdiension and 
distress, ^^ what it is that you require of me, and, 
believe me, it is impossible for you to ask aught 
that I will not do my very uttermost to comply 
with.** 
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*^ Well then,— -this Captain,^ said Brenda, 
« this Cleveland*. — r** 

'^ I knew it, by Heaven P said Mordaunt; 
^^ my mind assured me that that fellow was, in 
one way or other, at the bottom of all this mis- 
chief and misunderstanding.^ 

^* If you cannot be silent, and patient, for an 
instant,*" replied Brenda, ^^ I must instantly quit 
you; what I meant to say had no relation to 
you, but to another,— in one word, to my sister 
Minna* I have nothing to say concerning her 
dislike to you, but an anxious tale to tell con- 
cerning his attention to her.^ 

^^ It is obvious, striking, and marked,*^ said 
Mordaunt; ^^and, unless my eyes deceive me, it 
is received as welcome, if, indeed, it is not re& 
turned.'' 

" That is the very cause of my fear,*" said 
Brenda. " I, too, was struck with the external 
appearance, frank manners, and romantic con- 
versation of this man."^ 

" His appeamnce !'* said Mordaunt ; " he is 
stout and well-featured enough, to be sure ; but, 
as old Sinclair of Quendale said to the Spanish 
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admiral, ^ Farcie an his face ! I have seen many 
a fairer hang on the Borough*moor/<— By his 
manners, be might be captain of a privateer ; 
md by his conversation, the trumpeter to his 
own puppet-show ; for he speaks pf Uttle else 
than his own exploits,** 

<* You are mistaken,*^ answered Brenda ; " he 
[^[leakfi but too well on all that he has seen and 
learned ; besides^ he has really been in many dis- 
tant countries, and in many gallant actions, apd 
he can tell them with as much spirit as modesty. 
You would think you saw the flash afid beard 
the report of the guns. And he ha^ other tones 
of talking too— aboi^t the delightful trees and 
fruits of distant climates ; and how the people 
wear no dress, through the whole year, half so 
warm as our summer gowns, and, indeed, put on 
little save cambrics imd muslins,^* 

<^ Upon my word, Brenda, he does seem to un- 
derstand the business of amusing young ladies,^ 
replied Mordaunt. 

^^ He does indeed,'^ said Brenda, with great 
simplicity. ^^ I assure you that, at first, I liked 
him better than Minna did; and yet, though 
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she is so much cleverer than me, I know more of 
the world tlian she does ; for I have seen more 
of cities, having been once at Kirkwall ; besides 
that I was thrice at Lerwick, when the Dutch 
ships were there, and so I should not be very 
easily deceived in people.^ 

•* And pray, Brenda,'*' said Mertoun, *• what 
was it that made you think less favourably of this 
young fellow, who seems to be so captivating ?^ 

**JWhy, at first,'* said Brenda, after a mo- 
ment's reflection, ^* he was much livelier ; and 
the stories he told were not quite so melancholy, 
or so terrible ; and he laughed and danced more.** 

*^ And, perhaps, at that time, danced oflener 
with Brenda than with her sistar ?** added Mor- 
daunt* 

« No,— >I am not sure of that,*' said Brenda ; 
<^ and yet, to speak plain, I could have nosus- 
pici<m of him at all while he was attending quite 
equally to us both ; for you know that then he 
could have been no more to us than yourself, 
Mordaunt Mertoun, or young Swaraster, or any 
other young man in the islands.'* 

But, why then," said Mordaunt, ^ should 
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you not see him, with patience, become acqusdut- 
ed with your sister ? — He is wealthy, or seems to 
be so at least. You say he is accomplished and 
pleasant ; — what else would you desire in a lover 
for Minna ?'^ 

*• Mordaunt, you forget who we are," ssid the 
maiden, assuming an air of consequence, which 
sat as gracefully upon her simplicity, as did the 
different tone in which she had spoken hitherto ; 
^^ this is a little world of ours this Zetland, and 
perhaps inferior, at least so strangers say, to other 
parts of the earth ; but it is our own little world, 
and we, the daughters of Magnus Troil, hold a 
first rank in it. It would, I think, little become 
us, who are descended from Sea-kings and Jarls, 
to throw ourselves away upon a stranger, who 
comes to our coast, like the eider-duck in spring, 
from we know not whence, and may leave it, in 
autumn, to go we know not where."*^ 

" And who may nevertheless entice a Zetland 
golden-eye to accompany his migration,'*' said 
Mertoun. 

*' I will hear nothing light on such a subject,**^ 
replied Brenda, indignantly ; " Minna, like my- 
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self, is the daughter of Magnus Troll, the friend 
of strangers, but the Father of Hialtland* He 
gives them the hospitality they need ; but let not 
the proudest of them think that they can, at their 
pleasure, ally with his house.^ 

She said this in a tcme of considerable warmth, 
which she instantly softened, as she added, <^ No, 
Mordaunt, do not suppose that Minna Troil is 
capable of so far forgetting what she owes to her 
father and her fatber^s blood, as to think of mar- 
rying this Cleveland ; but she may lend an ear 
to him so long as to destroy her future happiness. 
She has that sort of mind, into which some feel- 
ings sink deeply ;— you remember howUlla Storl* 
son used to go, day by day, to the top of Voss- 
dale-head, to look for her lover^s ship that was ne- 
y^r to return ? When I think of her dow step, 
her pale cheek, her eye, that grew dimmer and 
dimmer, like the lamp that is half extinguished 
for lack of oil,— when I remember the fluttered 
look, of something like hope, with which she 
ascended the cliff at morning, and the deep dead 
despair which sat on her forehead when she re- 
turned,— when I think on all this, can you won- 
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der that I fear for MinlM^ whose heart is formed 
to entertain, with such deep-rooted fidelity, any 
affection that may be implanted in it?^ 

^* I do not wonder^**' said Mordaunt, eagerly 
syBspathizing with the poor girl ; for, besides the 
tremulous expression of her voice, the light could 
almost shew him the tear which trembled in her 
eye, as she drew the picture to which her fancy 
had assimilated her sister,-^^^ I do not wonder 
jthat you should feel and fear whatever the purest 
affection can dictate ; and if you can but point 
out to me in what I can serve your sisterly love, 
you shall find mc as ready to venture my life^ if 
necessary, as I have been to go out on the craig 
to get you the eggs of the guillemot ; ^.i^, be- 
lieve me, that whatever has been told to your fa« 
j^er or yourself, of my entertaining the slightest 
thoughts of disrespect or unkindness, is as false 
as a fiend could devise.^^ 

^^ I believe it,^ said Brenda, ^ving him her 
hand ; ^^ I believe it, and my bosom is lighter, 
now I have renewed my confidence in so old a 
friend. How you can aid us, I know not ; but it 
was by the advice, I may say by the commands. 
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of Noma, that I have ventured to make this oom- 
munication ; and I almost wonder,^ she added, 
as she looked around her, ^^ that I have had cou- 
rage to carry roe through it. At present you 
know all that I can tell you of the risk in which 
my sister stands. Look after this Cleveland*-* 
beware how you quarrel with him, nnce you 
must so surely come by the worst with an expe- 
rienced soldier.^ 

<* I do not exactly understand,^ said the youth, 
** how that should so surely be. This I know, that 
with the good limbs and g6od heart that God has 
given me, ay, and with a good cause to boot— - 
I am little afraid of any quarrel which Cleveland 
can fix upon me.^ 

<' Then, if not for your own sake, for Minna'^s 
sake,^ said Brenda-*-^^ for my father^s— for mine 
—for all our sakes, avoid any strife with him ; 
but be contented to watch him, and if possible 
to discover who he is, and what are his inten- 
tions towards us. He has talked of going to 
Orkney, to inquire after the consort with whom 
he sailed; but day by day, and week by week 
passes, and he goes not; and while he keeps 
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my falher company over the bottle^ and tells 
Minna romantic stories of foreign people, and di^ 
tant warsy in wild and unknown re^ons, the time 
glides on, and the stranger, of whom we know 
nothing, save that he is one, becomes gradually 
closer and more inseparably intimate in our so- 
ciety. — ^And now farewell Noma hopes to make 
your peace with my father^ and entreats you not 
to leave Bargh Westra to-morrow, however cold 
my father and my sister may appear towards you. 
I too,"" she said, stretching her hand towards 
him, ^^ must wear a face of cold friendship to- 
wards the unwelcome visitor, but at heart we are 
still Brenda and Mordaunt. And now separate 
quickly, we must not be seen together.^ 

She stretched her hand to bim, but withdrew 
it in some slight confusion, laughing and blush* 
ing, when, by a natural impulse, he was about 
to press it to hb lips« He endeavoured for a mo- 
mcait to detain her, for the interview had for him 
a degree of fascination, which, as often as he had 
formerly been alone with Brenda, he had never 
experienced* But she extricated herself from 
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him, and again signing an adien, and pointing 
out to him a path different from that which she 
was herself about to take, tripped towards the 
house, and was soon hidden f roil bis view by the 
acclivity^ 

Mordaunt stood gazing after her hi a state of 
mind, to which, as yet, he had been a stranger. 
The duUous neutral ground betn^een love and 
friendship maybe long and safely trodden, until 
he who stands upon it is suddenly called aponf 
to recognize the autbotity of the one or the other 
power ; and then it most frequently h^pp^s, that 
he who for years supposed himself only fo be a 
friend, finds himself at once transformed into a 
lover. That such a change in Mordaunt^s feelings 
should take place from this date, although he 
himself was unable exactly to distinguish its na-> 
ture, was to be expected. He found himsdf at 
once received, with the most unsuspicious frank- 
ness, into the confidence of a beautiful and fasci« 
nating young woman, by whom he had, so short 
a time before, imagined himself despised and 
dislil^ed ; and, if any thing could make a change, 
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in itself so surprising and so pleasing, yet more 
intoxicating, it was the guileless and open>heart- 
ed simplicity of Brenda, that cast an enchant- 
ment over every thing which she did or said. The 
scene, too, might have had its effects, though 
there was little occasion for its axd» But a fair 
face looks yet fairer under the light of the moon, 
and a sweet voice sounds yet sweeter amongst the 
whispering sounds of a summer night. Mordaunt, 
therefore, who was by this time returned to the 
house, was disposed to listen with unusual pa- 
tience and complacency to the enthusiastic decla- 
roation pronounced upon moonlight by Claud 
Halcro, whose ecstacies had been awakened on 
the subject by a short turn in the open air, un- 
dertaken to qualify the vapours of the good li- 
quor, which he had not spared during the festival. 

** The sun, my boy," he said, " is every wretch- 
ed labourer's day-lantern— it comes glaring yon- 
der, out of the east, to summon up a whole world 
to labour and to misery; whereas the merry moon 
lights all of us to mirth and to love." 

** And to madness, or she is much belied," said 
Mordaunt, by way of saying something. 
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" Let it be so,'* answered Halcro, *^ so she does 
not turn us melancholy mad. My dear young 
friend, the folks of this pains-taking world are 
far too anxious about possesung all their wits, or 
having them, as they say, about them. At least 
I know I have been often called half-witted, and 
I am sure I have gone through the world as well 
as if I had double the quantity. But stop— 
wherQ was I ? O, touching and concerning the 
moon— why, man, she is the very soul of love 
and poetry. I question if there was ever a true 
lover in existence who had not got at least as far 
as ^ O thou,^ in a sonnet in her praise.^ 

^< The moon,^ said the factor, who was now 
beginning to speak very thick, ^^ ripens corn, at 
least the old folk said so— -and she fills nuts also, 
whilk is of less matter — sparge wuces^ pueriJ* 

*' A fine, a fine,'' said the Udaller, who was 
now in his altitudes ; ^^ the factor speaks Greek 
•^by the bones of my holy name-sake. Saint 
Magnu s, he shall drink off the yawl full of punch, 
unless he gives us a song on the spot !'' 

" Too much water drowned the miller,'' an- 
swered Triptolemus, " My brain has more 
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need of dnutDiQg thto of being drenched with 
more! liquor.^ 

<' Sing the%*^ said the de^x>tic landlord, ^* for 
no due shaU speak any other language here, save 
honest ^ptse, jolly Dutch, or Danske, or broad 
Scots, at the least of it. So, Eric Scambester, pro^ 
duce the yawl, and fill it to the brim, as a chaige 
for demurrage.'" 

Ere the vessel could reach the agriculturist, he, 
who saw it under way, and steering towards him 
by short tacks, (for Scambester himself was by 
this time not over steady in his course,) made a 
desperate effort, and began to sing, or rather 
to croak forth a Yorkshire harvest-home ballad, 
which his father used to sing when he was a lit- 
tle mellow, and which went to the tune of ** Hey 
Dobbin, away with the waggoUr** The rueful as- 
pect of the singer, and the desperately discord- 
ant tones of his voice, formed so delightful a con- 
trast with the jollity of the words and tune, that 
honest Triptolemus afforded the same sort of 
amusement which a reveller might give, by ap- 
pearing on a festival-day in the holiday coat of 
his grandfather. The jest concluded the even- 
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ingy for even the mighty and stroiig4ieaded Mag- 
nus himself had confessed the influence of the 
sleepy god. The guests went off as best they 
might, each to his sefmrate eiih and resting- 
place, and in a shcMrt time the mansion, whidi 
was of late so noisy, waa bu&lied into perfect si- 
knoe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Th^ mftn their boats, and all tiie ycnxtig men arm, 
Whh vliatsoarer ittlgbt tilt naobsters himn ; 
Pikes, halberts, spits, and darts that wound afar, 
Hie tM^s of peacd) and implemdBlft of wat. 
Now was the tone for vi^rous lads to shew 
What love or honour could indte them to ;— 
A goodly ilitiire, wtee meks are round 
With reverend age and loydy lasses crown*d* 

Bank of (he Summer litimSfi 



The morning which suoc^s sinih a feast as 
that of Magnus Troil, tisaally lacks a little dt 
the zest which seasoned die revels of t^ prece- 
ding day, as the fashionable reader may hare ob- 
Benred at a puUic breakfast during the race- 
week in a Country town ; for, in what is called 
the best society, these lingering moments are 
usually spent by the company, each apart in 
th^ own dres^ng-i^ooms. At Burgh- Westra, it 
will readily be believed, no such spae^ fdr retire- 
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ment was afforded; and the lasses, with their 
paler cheeks, the elder dames, with many a wink 
and yawn, were compelled to meet with the men, 
(headachs and all,) just three hours after they 
had parted from each other. 

Eric Scambester had done all that man could 
do to supply the full means of diverting the en- 
nui of the morning meal. The board groaned 
with rounds of hung beef, made after the fashion 
of Zetland— with pasties— with baked meats— 
with fish dressed and cured in all posdble man- 
ners ; nay, with the foreign delicacies of tea, cof- 
fee, and chocolate ; for, as we have already had 
occasion to remark, the situation of these islands 
made them early acquainted with various articles 
of foreign luxury, which were, as yet, but little 
known in Scotland, where, at a much later pe- 
riod than that we write of, one pound of green 
tea was dressed like cabbage, and another con- 
verted into a vegetable sauce for salt beef, by the 
ignorance of the good housewives to whom they 
had been sent as rare presents. 

Besides these preparations, the table exhibited 
whatever mighty potions are resorted to by hon^ 
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vtvansj under the facetious name of a '* hiur of 
the dog that bit you." There was the potent 
Irish Usquebaugh — ^rightNantz — genuine Schie- 
damm— Aquavitse from Cidthness— and Golden 
Wasser from Hamburgh ; there was rum of for* 
midable antiquity, and cordials from the Leeward 
Islands. After these details, it were<needless to 
mention the stout home-brewed ale^-the German 
mum, and Schwartz beer — and stiH more would 
it be beneath our dignity to dwell upon the in<* 
numeraUe sorts of pottage and £ummery, toge- 
ther with the bland, and various preparations of 
milk, for those who preferred thinner potations. 
No wonder that the sight of so much ^ood 
cheer awakened the appetite and raised the spi* 
rits of the fatigued revellers. The young men 
began immediately to seek out their partners of 
the preceding evening, and to r^iew the small 
talk which had driven the night so merrily away ; 
while Magnus, with his stout old Norse kindred,' 
encouraged, by precept and example, those of 
elder days and graver mood, to a substantial flirt- 
ation with the good things before them. Still, 
however, there was a long peipiod to be filled up 
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before iktmex ; for the most^^iolvaGtesd breakfiifit 
caQOot well last above an hour ; and it was to be 
feared tbM Claud Haloro meditated the oceupa- 
tkm of tibis^yaieaot monpiag with a fermidaUe rei. 
j^tiQDoi^biftowo veir8e9, be8M)iestfl&a^atU»M^ 
ka^tha tbn mbok hJEstory ot h}» intjeodutitioo ^ 
^oriow 4^1^ Diydeiif Buif(»iiiiierelieiv^tfae 
fguefito^ of Sui^ Wes^ fswk thia Ibreatmed i&- 
fltotioiH by 8€»dii^ theia mettas ot amusenHi^ 
pocviliarlj^ eiwiled (q th w teltte «mI haUta. 
, Moat of tbe^gus^te were iising^tJiiwtoQth|ii^ 
apaie wi^e b^^raai^ to talk of vbait was to be 
done ne^t^ wb^ with ba^le in Ua 8lep> and 
i«e ii^ la9 eye, Erie^ SeawibeafteT) a fawrpoaa in 
bift hapid^ 0a«ie tp aenounce to the eompatty, 
that thcare waa a whale on aborey or aeatrly ao, al 
the throat of the voe« Thei> yo« laight heve seen 
«u«h a JQy«iu% bmtexous^ fijuA liimveriMd hustW^ 
aa oQly Ih^ love oS sport, bo deeply implairted in 
ow naturesy era powUy iospNte^ Aaelofeo<m. 
^y aqiares^ about tabeat lor the first woodeoeka 
of the season, were a oompansett aa petty^ iit re^ 
sped to the gleet, as i» regard to the importenfie 
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of tbeobjfcti tb« bfttttte) upon A tftrai^ coT0r ia 
Sttridcpfcupesl, fsfe the destruotieii of tbe fdxes ; 
thb iftsurroction of the ^poitsmeii of the Lcamox^ 
yfhea one of tbe duke'e deer gets out fioka Indw 
lifirraD ; flay; die jojfoud tel^Df the FoXfdmgA iU 
i^fy wUh dl ite blithe aceetDprtfiiifieiits <^ hotind 
dbd boni^ fall infinitely short of theanumitioQ^tb 
whbh the gaUut Bona Of Tbuli^ set off ti^ esa^ 
QMnter the loonstw^ whom the Mi hild tait lot 
their anrafietaqieiit at to o^pottuad a eoqyaa^lttrew 
;^ Th^maltiiaiJ<NM9te>reBofBttf^ 
rjOBlidaged hastily foratt aOrt^ofanna^ which codd 
be used oa audi aa oeoasioair Harpoon% awofds^ 
pik^ aad hAlbef ts^ fiSk to the )ot df seaie ; others 
oimleat^ tfadatselTeft vitb hajr»fcrk% Mpka^ and 
vhateli^ar ^se could be founds that was at aaoe 
1«^ aad abiirp.. Thaa ha^tiljr eqisppedy cme di* 
ymOa. utekr die c6miaand of Captam Cb^veland, 
hastdaed to mBS&, tl» beats whieh liy in the tittle 
llEKfeB^ while the tesi of thd partjf hurried 1^ land 
to the scene of acticNO. 

Poet Trij^ealUis. wae iilterra|»ted in a plan, 
ifhich he, too» had fordied againat the patieaoa 
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of the Zetlanders, and which was to have con* 
dsted in a lecture upon the agriculture) and the 
capabilities of the country, by this sudden hub- 
bub, which put an end at once to Halcro^s poetry, 
and to his no less formidaUe prose. It may be 
easily imagined^ that h6 took very little interest 
in the sport which was so {suddenly substituted 
lor his lucul»ati(ftis, and he would not ^veh have 
deigned to have looked upon the active scene which 
was about to take place, had he not been stimu* 
lated thereunto by the exhortations of Mistress 
Bal^. ^< Pit yOursell forward, man,*" said that 
provident person, ^'pit yoursell forward— wha 
kens wbare a blessing may light P — they say that, 
a"* men share and share equals-aquals in theoreit- 
ture*s ulzie, and a pint o\ wad be worth siller, to 
light the cruise in the lang dark nights that they 
speak of-— pit yoursell forward, man— there^s a 
graip to ye-^famt heart never wan ftir lady— • 
wha keiis but what when it'^s fresh, it may eat 
weel enough, and spare butter ?^ 

What zeal was added to Triptolemus^s mo. 
tions, by the prospect of eating fresh train^. 
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instead of butter, we know not ; but, as better 
might not be, he brandished the rural implement 
(a stable-fork) with which he was armed, and 
went dpwn to wage battle with the whale. 

The situation in which the enemy'^s ill fate had 
placed him, was particularly favourable to the 
enterprize of the islanders. A tide of unusual 
height, had carried the animal over a large bar of 
sand, into the voe or creek in which he was now 
lying. So soon as he found the water ebbing, he 
became sen^ble of his danger, and had made 
desperate efforts to get over the shallow water, 
where the waves broke on the bar ; but hitherto 
he had rather injured than mended his condition, 
having got himself partly aground, and lying 
therefore particulai'ly exposed to the meditated 
attack. At this moment the enemy came down 
upon him. The front ranks consisted of the 
young and hardy, armed in the miscellaneous 
manner we have described ; while, to witness and 
animate their efforts, the young women, and the 
elderly persons of both sexes, took their place 
among the rocks, which overhung the scene of 
action. 
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. As the boats had to double a little headkiid^ 
ere they opened the moath of the voe^ those who 
came by land to the shores <^ the isUet^ had tim^ 
to make the necessary reoMiniMssaaoea upon the 
force and ntuatkm of the eneiiiy> on whom they 
were about to commence a simultaneous ttttadt 
by land and sea. 

This duty, the stout-hearted and experienced 
general would entrust to no eyes but his' own ; 
and, indeed, his external appearance, and hiik 
sage conduct, rendered him alike qualified foi 
the command which he enjoyed. Hk gold^laeed 
JfiSit was exidianged for a bear^skin cap^ his wkit 
of blue broad«cloth, with its scarlet lining, tad 
loops, and frogs of bullion, had given place to il 
red flannel jacket, with buttons Of black horn, 
over which he wore a seaLskin shirt, curitasly 
seamed and jJaitedcoi the bosom, such asai« used 
by the Esquimaux, and s<»aetimes by the Greoi* 
knd whale-fishers. Sea-boots of a finrmidablf 
dxe completed his dress^ and, in his hand, he 
held a hugje whaling-knife, which he lurandiBh^, 
as if impatient to employ it in the opa*ation of 
flinching the huge animal which lay before theiQ, 
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tlie act of separating, that Le^ its flesb from iu 
jbones. Upon doaer exanuDation, however, he was 
obliged to confess, that the sport to which he had 
conducted his friends^ however much it corre- 
sponded with, tlie maguificent scale of his hoi^i* 
tality, was likely to be attended with its own 
peculiar dangers and difficulties^ 
. The aoimal, upwards of sixty feet in length, 
was lying perfectly still, in a deep part of the 
yoe into which it had weUered^^ and where it 
seemed to await the return oC tide, of which it 
was probably assured by instinct. A council of 
experienced harpooners was instantly called, and 
it was agreed that an effort should be made to 
noose the t^ of this torpid leviathan, by casting 
a cable around it, to be made fast by anchors to 
the shore^ and thus to secure agwnst his escape,, 
in case the tide should make before they were 
able to diqiatdi him. Three boata were destined 
to this delioate piece of servio^ one of which the 
ydaller hunself proposed to command, whiie 
Cleveland and Mertoun were to diirect the two 
others. This being decided, they sat down on 
the strand, waiting with impatience, imtil the 
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naval part id the force should arrive m the voe. 
It was during this interval, that Triptdemus 
Yellowley, after measuring with his eyes the ex- 
traordinary size of the whale, observed, that in 
his poor mind, ^* A wain with six owsen, or with 
sixty owsen either, if they were the owsen of the 
country, could not drag siccan a huge creature 
from the water, where it was now lying, to the 
sea-beach.'" 

Trifling as this remark may seem to the read- 
er, it was connected with a subject which al- 
ways fired the blood of the old Udaller, who, 
glancing upon Triptolemus a quick and stem 
look, asked him what the devil it signified, sup- 
posing a hundred oxen could not dri^ the whale 
upon the beach P Mr YeUowley, though not much 
liking the tone with which the question was put, 
felt that his dignity and his profit compelled him 
to answer as follows :— " Nay, ar— you know 
yoursell. Master Magnus Troil, and every one 
knows that knows any thing, that whales of siccan 
i^ze as may not be masterfully dragged on shore 
by the instrumentality of one wain with ax 
owsen, are the right and property of the admi« 
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ral, who is at tibis time the same noble lord who 
is, moreover, chamberlain of these isle&^ 

** And I tell you, Mr Triptolemus Yellow- 
ley,'' said the Udaller, •* as I would tell your mas- 
ter if he were here, that every man who risks his 
life to bring that fish ashore, shall have an equal 
share and partition, according to our ancient and 
loveable Norse custom and wont ; nay, if there 
is so much as a woman looking on, that will but 
touch the cable, ^she shall be partner with us; 
ay, and more than all that, if she will but say 
there is reason for it, we will assign a portion to 
the babe that is unborn.'" 

The strict prindple of equity, which dictated 
this last arrangement, occasioned laughter among 
the men, and some slight confusion amongst the 
women. The factor, however, thought it shame 
to be so easily daunted, — ^^^ Suum cuique tri^ 
buito^ said he ; " I will stand for my lord's right 
and my own." 

" Will you ?" replied Magnus ; ** theii, by 
the Martyr's bones, you shall have no law of par- 
tition but that of God and Saint Olave, which 
we had before either factor, or treasurer, or ad- 
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miral) were heard o&— All shall share tfiat leisl a 
hand, and never a one else.-^'^So you, Master Fac4 
tor, shall be busy as well as other folks, and think 
yourself lucky to share like other folks. Jump 
into that boat, (for the boats had by this time 
pulled round the headland,) and you, my lads, 
make way for the factor in the stem-^sheets*— he 
shall be the first man this blessed day that shall 
strike the fish.*" 

The loud authoritative voice, and the haMt of 
absolute command inferred in the Udaller\i whole 
manner, together with the conscious want of fa- 
vourers and backers amongst the rest of the com-^^ 
pany, rendereditdifficultfor Triptolemus toevade 
compliance, although he was thus about to be pla-« 
ced in a atuation equally novel and perilous. He 
was still, however, hesitating, and attempting an 
explanation with a voice in which anger was qua- 
lified by fear, and both thinly disguised under* 
an attempt to be jocular, and to represent the 
whole as a jest, when he heard the voice of Baby 
maundering in his ear,— *^ Wad he lose his share 
of the ulzie, and the lang Zetland winter coming 
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on, when the lightest day in December is not so 
clear as a moonless night in the Meams ?^' 

This domestic instigation^ in addition to those 
of fear of the UdaUer, and shame to seem less 
courageous than others^ so inflamed the agricul- 
turist's spirits, that he shook his graip aloft, and 
.entered the boat with the air of Neptune himself, 
carrying on high his trident 

The three boats destined for this perilous ser- 
vice^ now i^^oacfaed the dork mass, which lay 
like an islet, in the deepest part of the voe^ and 
suffisred them to approach^ without shewing any 
sign of animation. Silently, and with such pre- 
caution as the extraose dehcacy of the operation 
required, the intrepd adveaturers, after the fail- 
ure of their first attempt, and the expenditure of 
^xmsiderable tim^ succeeded in casting a cable 
•around the body of the torpid monster, and in 
carrying the ends of it ashore^ where an hundred 
hands were instantly employed in securing them. 
But ere this was accomplished^ the tide began to 
make fast, and the Udaller informed his assist;. 

ants, that ^ther the fish must be killed^ or at 

3 - 
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least greatly wounded, ere the dqpth of water on 
the bar was suiBScient to float him ; or that he was 
not unlikely to escape from their joint prowess. 

" Wheref^we,^ said he, ** we must set to work, 
and the factor shall have the honour to make the 
first. throw.** . 

The valiant Triptolemus caught the word; 
and it is necessary to say that the patienpe of the 
whale, in suffering himself to be noosed without 
resistance, had abated his terrors, and very much 
lowered the creature in his opinion. He protest- 
ed the fish had no more wit, and scarcely more ac- 
tivity, than a black snail ; and, influenced by this 
undue contempt of the adversary, he waited nei- 
ther for a further signal, nor a better weapon, nor 
a more suitable position, but, rising in his energy, 
hurled his graip with all his force against the un- 
fortunate monster. The boats had not yet retreat- 
ed from him, to the distance necessary to ensure 
safety, when this injudicious commencement of 
the war took place. 

Magnus Troil, who had only jested with the 
factor, and had reserved the launching the first 

8 
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mpedt against theVhale to somcfmiich more skil<-' 
f ul hand, had just time to exclaim, " Mind your-i 
selves, lads, or we are all swamped,'' when the 
monster, roused at once from inactivity by the 
blow of the factor'^s missile, blew, with a noise re-» 
sembling the explosion of a steam-engine, a huge 
shower of water into the air, and at the same time 
began to lash the waves with its tail in every direc- 
tion. The boat in which Magnus presided received 
the shower of brine which the animal spouted into 
the air ; and the adventurous Triptolemus, who 
had a full share of the immersion, was so much 
astonished and terrified by the consequences of his 
own valorous deed, that he tumbled backwards 
amongst the feet of the people, who, too busy to 
attend to him, were actively engaged in getting 
the boat into shoal water, out of the whale's reach. 
Here he lay for some minutes, trampled on by 
the feet of the boatmen, until they lay on their 
oars to bale, when the Udaller ordered them to 
pull to shore, and land this spare hand, who had 
commenced the fishing so inauspiciously. 

While this was doing, the other boats had also 

vol.. ir. F 
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pulled off to safer distance, and now, from these 
as well as from the shore, the unfortunate native 
of the deep was overwhelmed by all kinds of mis-» 
siles,— -harpoons and spears flew against him on 
all sides — ^gnns werefired, and each various means 
of annoyance plied which could excite him to ex- 
haust his strength in useless rage. When the ani- 
mal found that he was locked in by shallows on 
all sides, and became sensible, at the same time, 
of the strain of the cable on his body, the convul- 
sive efforts which he made to escape, accompanied 
with sounds resembling deep and loud groans, 
would have moved the compasi^on of all but a 
practised whale-fisher. The repeated showers 
which he spouted into the air began now to be 
mingled with blood, and the waves which sur- 
rounded him assumed the same crimson appear- 
ance. Meantime the attempts of the assailants 
were redoubled; butMordauntMertounand Cle- 
veland, in particular, exerted themselves to the 
uttermost, contending who should display most 
courage in approaching the monster, so tremen- 
dous in its agonies, and should inflict the most 

deep and deadly wound upon its huge. bulk. 

12 
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The contest seemed at last pretty well over ; 
for although the animal continued from time to 
time to make frantic exertions for liberty, yet its 
strength appeared so much exhausted, that, even 
with as^stance of the tide, which had now risen 
considerably, it was thought it could scarce ex- 
tricate itself. 

Magnus gave the signal to venture upon the 
whale more nearly, calling out at the same time, 
^^ Close in, lads, she is not half so mad now-— 
Now, Mr Factor, look for a winter's oil for the 
two lamps at Harfra— Pull close in, lads.'* 

Ere his orders could be obeyed, the other two 
boats had anticipated his purpose; and Mor- 
daunt Mertoun, eager to distinguish himself 
above Cleveland, had, with the whole strength 
he possessed, plunged a half-pike into the body 
of the animal. But the leviathan, like a nation 
whose resources appear totally exhausted by pre- 
vious losses and calamities, collected his whole 
remaining force for an effort, which proved at 
once desperate and successful. The wound last 
received, had probably reached through his ex- 
ternal defences of blubber, and attained some 
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very sensitive part of the system, for he roared 
aloud, as he sent to the sky a mingled sheet of 
brine and blood, and snapping the strong cable 
bke a twig, overset Mertoun^s boat with a blow, 
of his tail, shot himself, by a mighty effort^ over 
the bar, upon which the tide had now risen icon^ 
siderably, and made out to sea, carrying with, 
him a whole grove of the implements which had 
been planted in his body, and leaving behind him, 
on the waters, a dark red trace of his course. 

<^ There goe& to sea your cruise of oil. Master 
Yellowley,^ said Magnus, ^^ and you must con« 
sume mutton suet, or go to bed in the dark.^ 
.- *^ Operam et cieum perdidi^ muttered Tripto- 
lemus; ^^ but if they catch me whale-fishing 
9gain, I will consent that the fish shall swallow 
me as he did Jonah.^ 

' *^ But where is Mordaunt Mertoun all this^ 
yrhileP^ exclaimed Claud Halcro; and it was in? 
sjtantly perceived that the youth, who had beei> 
stunned when his boat was stove, was unable tq 
fswim to shore as the other sailors did, and now 
iloated senseless upon the waves. 



» « ■ ■« 
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We have noticed the strange and inhuman pre* 
judice which rendered the Zetlanders of that pe- 
riod unwilling to assist those whom they saw in 
the act of drowning, though that is the calamity to 
which the islanders are most frequently exposed. 
•Three men, however, soared above this super- 
stition. The first was Claud Halcro, who threw 
himsdf from a small rock headlong into the 
•waves, forgetting, as he himself afterwards stated^ 
that he could not swim ; and if possessed of the 
harp of Anon, had no dolphins in attendance. 
The first plunge which the poet made in deep 
water, reminding him of these deficiencies, he 
was fain to cling to the rock from which he had 
dived, and was at length glad to regain the shore, 
at th^ expence of a ducking. 
- Magnus Troil, whose honest heart forgot his 
iate coolness towards Mordaunt, when he saw 
the youth^s danger, would instantly have brought 
him more efiectual assistance, but Eric Scambes- 
ter held him fast 

^^ Hout, sir— *hout,^ exclaimed that faithful 
attendant-***^ Captain Cleveland has a grip of 
;Mr. Mordaunt«^just.]et the twa -strangers help 
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ilk other, and stand by the upshot The light of 
the country is not to be quenched for the like of 
them. Bide still, sir, I say — ^Bredness Voe is not 
a bowl of pund), that a man can be fished out of 
like a toast with a long spoon."*^ 

This sage remonstrance would have been alto- 
gether lost upon Magnus, had he not observed 
that Cleveland had in fact jumped out of the^ 
boat, and swum to Mertoun^s assistance, and was 
keeping him afloat till the boat came to the aid 
of both. So soon as the immediate danger which 
called so loudly for assistance was thus ended, the 
honest Udaller^s dedre to render aid terminated 
also ; and recoUecdng the cause of offence which 
he had, or thought he had, against Mordaunt 
Mertoun, he shook off his butler's hold, and 
turning scornfully from the beach, called Eric 
an old fool for supposing that he cared whether 
the young fellow sank or swam. 

Still, however, amid his assumed indifference, 
Magnus could not help peeping over the heads 
of the circle, which, surrounding Mordaunt so 
soon as he was brought on shore, were charitably 
employed in endeavouring to recal him to life ; 
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and he was not able to attain the appearance of 
absolute unconcern, until the young man sat up 
on the beach, and shewed plainly that the acci. 
dent had been attended with no material conse- 
quences. It was then first that, cursing the as- 
sistants for not giving the lad a glass of brandy, 
he walked sullenly away, as if totally unconcern- 
ed in his fate. 

The women, always accurate in observing the 
tell-tale emotions of each other, failed not to re- 
mark, that when the sisters of Burgh- Westra 
saw Mordaunt immersed in the waves, Minna 
grew as pale as death, while Brenda uttered suc- 
cessive shrieks of terror. But though there were 
some nods, winks, and hints, that auld acquidnt- 
ance were not easily forgot, it was, on the whole, 
candidly admitted, that less than such marks of 
interest could scarce have been expected, wHen 
they saw the companion of their early youth in 
the act of perishing before their eyes. 

Whatever interest Mordaunf s condition ex- 
cited while it seemed perilous, began to abate as 
he recovered himself; and when his senses were 
fully restored, only Claud Halcro^ with two or 
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three others, were standing by him. About ten 
paces off stood Cleveland<r— his hair and clothes 
^dropping water, and his features wearing so pe- 
,culiar an expression, as immediately to arrest the 
.attention of Mordaunt. There was a suppress- 
ed smile on his cheek, and a look of pride in his 
.eye, that implied liberation from a painful re- 
straint, and something resembling gratified scorn. 
Claud Halcro hastened to intimate to Mordaunt, 
,that he owed his life to Cleveland ; and the youth, 
rising from the ground, and losing all. other feel- 
ings in those of gratitude, stepped forward with 
,his hand stretched out, to offer his warmest 
thanks to his preserver. But he stopped short 
in surprise, as Cleveland, retreating a pace or 
two, folded his arms on his breast, and declined 
to accept his proffered hand. He drew back in 
turn, and gazed with astonishment at the ungra- 
xious manner, and almost insulting l€H>k, with 
which Cleveland, who had formerly rather ex- 
, pressed a frank cordiality, or at least, openness 
of bearing, now, after having thus t'endered him 
a most important service, chose to receive his 
hanks. 
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It is enough," said Cleveland, obsemng his 
surprise, ^^ and it is unnecessary to say more 
about it. I have paid back my debt, and we are 
now equal.'' 

** You are more than equal with me, Mr 
Cleveland," answered Mertoun, *' because you 
endangered your life to do for me what I did for 
you without the slightest risk ;— -besides," lie 
^dded, trying to give the discourse a more plea^ 
sant turn, *^ I have your rifle gun to boot." 

" Cowards only count danger for any point of 
the game," said Cleveland. " Danger has been 
my consort for life, and sailed with me on a 
thousand worse voyages ; — and for rifles, I have 
enough of my own, and you may see, when you 
will, which can use them best." 

There was something in the tone with which 
this was said, that struck Mordaunt strongly ; it 
was michihg malicho, as Hamlet says, and meant 
mischief. Cleveland saw his surprise, came cloise 
up to him, arid spoke in a low tone of voice : — 
^' Hark ye, my young brother. There is a custom 
aoiongst us gentlemen of fortune, that when we 
follow the same chase, and tajic the wind out of 
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each odici^s saik, we think axty yaids of the 
beadi, and a brace of rifles, are no bad way of 
making our odds even." 

^* I do not understand you, Ciqfitain Cleve- 
land," said Mordaunt. 

*^ I do not suppose you do,-— I did not sup- 
pose you would," said the Captain ; and turning 
on hb heel, with a smile that resemUed a sneer^ 
Mordaunt saw him mingle with the guests, and 
very soon beheld him at the side of Minna, who 
was talking to him with animated features that 
seemed to thank him for his gallant and generous 
conduct. 

" If it were not for Brenda," thought Mor-* 
daunt, ^< I almost wish he had left me in the 
voe, for no one seems to care whether I am alive 
or dead.-^Two rifles and sixty yards of sea-beach 
— ^is that what he points at ?— it may come, — ^but 
not on the day he has saved my life with risk of 
his own." 

While he was thus musing, Eric Scambester 
was whispering to Halcro, " If these two lads do 
not do each other a mischief, there is no faith in 
frcits* Master Mordaunt saves Cleveland,— well. 
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<— Clevelandy in requital^ has turned all the sun- 
shine of Burgh Westra to his own side of the 
house; and think what it is to lose favour in 
such a house as this, where the punch-kettle is 
never allowed to cool ! Well, now that Cleveland 
in his turn has been such a fool as to fish Mor- 
daunt out of the voe, see if he does not give him 
sour sillocks for stock-fish.^ 

^^ Pshaw, pshaw !^ replied the poet, '^ that is 
all old women'^s fancies, mj friend f)ric; for 
what says glorious Dryden — sainted John,-— 

' The yellow gall^ that in your hosom floats^ 
Engenders all these melancholy thoughts.'" 

^< Saint John, or Saint James either, may be 
mistaken in the matter,^ said Eric ; " for I think 
neither of them lived in Zetland. I only say, 
that if there is faith in old saws, these two lads 
will do each other a mischief; and, if they do, 
I trust it will light on Mordaunt Mertoun.'' 

" And why, Eric Scambester,*" said Halcro, 
hastily and angrily, ^^ should you wish ill to that 
poor young man, that is worth fifty of the other ?^ 
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<^ Let eveiy one loose the foid as be finds h,^ 
replied Eric ; ** Master MoidauDt is tH for wan 
water, like his old dog-fish of a father ; now Cap- 
tain Cleveland takes his glass like an honest fel- 
low and a gentleman.^ 

. ^* Rightlj reasoned, and in thine own divi- 
sion,'^ said Halcro ; and breaking off their ccm- 
versation, took his way back to Borgh Westra, 
to which the guests of Magnus were now return- 
ing, discus^ng as they went, with much anima- 
tion, the various incidents of thor attack upon 
the whale, and not a little scandalized that it 
should have baffled all their exertions. 

*^ I hope Captain Donderdrecht of the Eint- 
racht of Rotterdam will never hear of it,^ said 
^agnus ; '^ he would swear, donner and bliz« 
stein, we were ouly fit to fish flounders.'" 
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CHAPTER V. r 

And helter-skelter have I rode to thee, 
And tidings do I bring, and lucky joys. 
And golden times, and happy news of price. 

Ancient Pistol. 

Fortune, who seems at times to bear a con-- 
science, owed the hospitable Udaller some amends, 
and accordingly repaid to Burgh Westra tiie 
disappmntment occasioned by the unsuccessful 
whale-fishing, by sending thither, on the evening 
of the day in which that incident happened, no 
less a person then the j agger, or travelling mer^ 
ehaiit, as he styled himself, Bryce Snaelsfoot, who 
airived in great pomp, himself on one poney, and 
his packof goods, swelled to nearly double its usual 
size, forming the burthen of another, which was 
led by a bare-headed bare-legged boy. 

As Bryce announced himself the bearer of im* 
portant news, he was introduced into the dining 
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apartment, where, (for that primitive age was no 
respecter of persons,) he was permitted to sit down 
at a fflde-table, and amply supplied with provi-^ 
sions and good liquor ; while the attentive hospi- 
tality of Magnus permitted no questions to be put 
to liim, until, his hunger and thirst appeased, he 
announced, with the sense of importance attach- 
ed to distant travels, that he had just yesterday 
arrived at Lerwick from Kirkwall, the capital of 
Orkney, and would have been here yesterday, 
but it blew hard off the Fitful-head. 

** We had no wind here,^ said Magnus. 

*^ There is somebody has not been sleeping 
then,^ said the pedlar, *' and her name begins 
with N ; but Heaven is above all." 

*' But the news from Orkney, Bryce, instead 
of croaking about a capful of wind ?** 

** Such news,'* replied Bryce, ** as has not been 
heard this thirty years — ^not since CromwelPs 
time.*' 

" There is not another Revolution, is there ?^ 
said Halcro ; '^ King James has not come back, 
as blithe King Charlie did, has he ?"* 

«* It's news," replied the pedlar, " that are 
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worth twenty kings, and kingdoms to boot of 
them ; for what good did the evolutions ever do 
us ? and I dare say we have seen a dozen, great 
and sn]a\^ 

** Are any Indiamen come north about ?" said 
Magnus TroiL 

" Ye are nearer the mark, Fowde,'' said the 
jagger ; ^^ but it is nae Indiaman, biit a gallant 
armed vessel, choak-full of merchandize, that 
they part with so easy that a decent man like 
mysel can afford to give the country the best 
pennyworths you ever saw; and that you will 
say, when I open that pack, for I count to carry 
it back another sort lighter than when I brought 
it here.** 

" Ay, ay, Bryce,^ said the Udaller, *^ you 
must have had good bargains if you sell cheap ; 
but what ship was it ?^ 

^^ Cannot justly say— -I spoke to nobody but 
the captain, who was a discreet man ; but she 
had been down on the Spanish Main, for she has 
silks and sattins, and tobacco, I warrant you, and 
wine, and no lack of sugar, and bonnie wallies 
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baith of enlver and gowdy^and a bonnie dredging 
of gold dust into the bargain.^ 

^^ What like was she ?^ said Cleveland, who 
seemed to ^ve much attention. 

A stout ship,^ said the itinerant merchant, 

schooner-rigged, sails like a dolphin they say, 
carries twelve guns, and is pierced for twenty.^ 

Did you hear the captain^s name?^ said 
Cleveland, speaking rather lower than his usual 
tone. 

" I just ca'd him the Captain," replied Biyce 
Snaelsfoot ; " for I make it a rule never to ask 
questions at them I deal with in the way of trade ; 
for there is many an honest captain, begging your 
pardon, Captain Cleveland, that does not care to 
have his name tacked to his title ; and as long as 
we ken what bargains we are making, what sig- 
nifies it wha we are making them wi', ye ken.'' 

^^ Bryce Snaelsfoot is a cautious man,"" sfdd the 
Udaller, laughing; ^^ he knows a fool may ask 
more questions than a wise man cares to answer.'' 

" I have dealt with the fair traders in my day," 

replied Snaelsfoot, *' and I ken nae use in blurting 

)3 
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braid out with a nian^s name at every moilieiit ; 
but I will uphold this 'gaitleman to be a gallant 
commaDder — ay, and a kind one too ; for every 
one of his crew is as brave in apparel as himself 
nearly-— the very foremast-men have their silken 
scarfs, I have seen many a lady wear a warse, 
and think hersel nae sma^ drink-— and for siller 
buttons, and buckles, and the lave of sic vanities^ 
there is nae end of them.^ 

*^ Idiots r muttered Cleveland between his 
teeth ; and then added, ** I suppose they are often 
ashore, to shew all thdbr bravery to the lasses of 
Kirkwall f" 

*' Ne^er a bit of that are they. The Captam 
will scarce let them stir ash(H*e without the boat- 
swain go in the boat-^— as rough a tarpaulin as 
ever swab^d a deck— and you may as weel catch 
a cat without her daws, as him without his cutlass 
and his double brace of pistols about him ; every 
man stands as much in awe of him as of the com* 
mander himsel.^ 

'* That must be Hawkins, or the devil/* 
Cleveland. 

vol. II. 6 
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^ Awed, Captain,^ replied the jagger, '^ be he 
the tane or the titfaer, at a wee bit d* baith, mind 
it is you that give him these names, and not I.^ 

<< Why, Captam Cleveland,^ said the Udaller, 
^< this may prove the very consort you spoke of ."^ 

^ They must have had some good luck then, 
to put them in better plight than when I left 
them.— 'Did they speak of having lost their con- 
sort, pedlar ?^^ 

" In troth did they," said Bryce ; " that is, 
they said something about a partner that had 
gone down to Davie Jones in these seas." 

" And did you tell them what you knew of 
her ?" said the Udaller. 

*^ And wha the devil wad hae been the fule 
then ?" said the pedlar, ^^ that I suld say sae ; 
when they kend what came of the ship, the next 
question wad have been about the cargo,— ^md 
ye wad not have had me bring down an armed 
vessel on the coast, to harrie the poor folk about 
a wheen rags of duds that the sea flung upon 
their shores ?" 

^^ Besides what might have been found in your 
own pack, you scoundrel !" said Magnus Troil, 
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an obsenration which produced a loud laugh. 
The Udaller could not help joining in the hila- 
rity which applauded his own jest ; but instantly 
composing his countenance, he said, in an un- 
usually grave tone, " You may laugh, my 
friends ; but this is a matter which brings both 
a curse and a shame on the country ; and till we 
learn to regard the rights of them that suffer by 
the winds and waves, we shall deserve to be op- 
pressed and hag-ridden, as we have been and are, 
by the superior strength of the strangers who 
rule us.*" 

The company hung their heads at the rebuke 
of Magnus Troil. Perhaps some, even of the 
better class, might be conscience-struck on their 
own account ; and all of them were sensible that 
the appetite for plunder, on the part of the te« 
nants and inferiors, was not at all times restrained 
with sufficient strictness. But Cleveland made 
answer gaily, ^^ If these honest fellows.be my 
comrades, I will answer for them that they will ne- 
ver trouble the country about a parcel of chests, 
hammocks, and such trumpery, that the Roost 
may have washed ashore out of my poor sloop. 
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What signifies to them whether the traah weat 
to Bryce Snaelsfoot, or to the boUom, or to the 
deyil ? So unbuckle thy pack, Bryce, and shew 
the ladies thy cai^o, and perhaps we may see 
something that will please them.^ 

^< It cannot be his consort,^ said Brenda, in a 
whisper to her nster ; *' he would have shewn 
more joy at their appearance.^ 

*' It must be the vessel,^ answored Minna ; 
*< I saw his eye glisten at the thought of bong 
again united to the partners of his dangers.^ 

« Perhaps it glistened,'' said her sister, stiU 
apart, ^' at the thought of leaving Zetland ; it is 
difficult to guess the thought of the heart from 
the glance of the eye.'* 

^* Judge not at least unkindly of a friend's 
thought," said Minna ; ^< and then, Brenda, if 
you are mistaken, the fault rests not with you." 

During this dialogue Bryce Snaelsfoot was bu* 
aed in uncmling the carefully arranged cordage 
of his pack, which amounted to ax good yards 
of dressed seal-skin, curiously complicated and 
secured by all manner of knots and buckles^ He 
was considerably intamipted in the task by the 
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Udaller and others, who pressed him with ques- 
tions respecting the stranger vesseL 

<^ Were the officers often ashore ? and how 
were they received by the people of Kirkwall ?^ 
said Magnus Troil. 

*• Excellently well,'* answered Bryce Snaels^ 
foot ; '^ and the Captain and one or two of his men 
had been at some of the vanities and dances which 
went forward in the town ; but there had been 
some word about customs, or king's duUes, or 
the like, and some of the higher folks, that took 
upon them as magistrates, or the like, had had 
words with the captain, and he refused to satisfy 
them ; and then it was like hie was more coldly 
looked on, and he spoke of carrying the ship 
round to Stromness, or the Langhope, for she 
lay under the guns of the battery at Kirkwall. 
But he (Bryce) thought she wad bide at Kjrkwall 
till the summer-fair was over^ for all that.'* 

« The Orkney gentry," said Magnus Trdl, 
^^ are always in a hurry to draw the Scotch coL 
lar tighter round their own necks. Is it not 
enough that we must pay saxi and wattUy which 
were all the public dues under our old Norse 
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government ; but must they oome over us with 
king^s dues and customs besides ? It is the part 
of an honest man to resist these things. I have 
done so all my life, and will do so to the end of it^ 

There was a loud jubilee and shout of aip- 
plause amongst the guests, who were (some of 
them at least,) better pleased with Magnus TroiPs 
latitudinarian principles with respect to the pub- 
lic reven ue, which were extremely natural to those 
living in so secluded a situation, and subjected to 
many additional exactions, than th6y had been 
with the rigour of his judgment on the subject of 
wrecked goods. But Minna'^s inexperienced feeU 
ings carried her farther than her father, while she 
whispered to Brenda, not unheard by Cleveland, 
that the tame spirit of the Orcadians had missed 
every chance which late incidents had given to 
emancipate these islands from the Scottish yoke. 

** Why,*" she said, " should we not, under so 
many changes as late times have introduced, have 
seized the opportunity to shake off an allegiance 
which is not justly due from us, and to return to 
the protection of Denmark, our parent country P 
Why should we yet hesitate to do this, but that 
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the gentry of Orkney have mixed families and 
friendship so much with our invaders, that they 
have become dead to the throb of the heroic 
Norse blood, which they derived from their an- 
cestors!^^ 

The latter part of this patriotic speech happen- 
ed to reach the astonished ears of our friend Trip- 
tolemus, who, having a sincere devotion for the 
Protestant succession, and the Revolution esta- 
blished, was surprised into the ejaculation, ^^ As 
the old cock crows the young cock leariis-^hen I 
should say, mistress, and I crave your pardon if 
I say any thing amiss in either gender. But it is 
a happy country where the father declares against 
the king'*s customs, and the daughter against the 
king^s crown; and, in my judgment, it can end 
in naething but trees and tows.^ 

Trees are scarce among us,^ said Magnus; 

and for ropes, we need them for our rigging, and 
cannot spare them to be shirt collars.**^ 

" And whoever,'' s^d the Captain, '" takes 
umbrage at what this young lady says, bad bet- 
ter keep his ears and tongue for a safer employ- 
ment than such an adventure.'' 
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«< Ay, ajy'^ said TripCoIemtis, » it fadps the 
matter much to apeak trutha, whilk are aa tinvdU 
come to A pxoud atomadi aa wet dover to a cow^a, 
in a land where lads are ready to diawthe whit- 
tie if a lasae but looks awry. But what manners 
are to be expected in a country iriiere folks call 
a pleugh-sock a markal ?^ 

^< Hark ye, Master YeUowley,** said the Cap. 
tain, smiling, ^ I hope my manners are not amcmg 
those abuses which you come hither to reform ; 
any experiment on them may be dangerous.^ 

^^ As well as difficult,^ saidTriptolemus drily ; 
^^ but fear nothing, Captain^Clevehmd, from my 
remonstrances. My labours regard the men and 
things of the earth, and not the men and things 
of the sea, — ^you are not of my element^ 

*^ Let us be friends then^ old dod-compello',^ 
said the Captain. 

" Clod-compeller !"* said the agriculturist, be- 
thinking himself of the lore of his earlier days ; 
^^ Clod-compeller j9n>cloud-compeller, Nif fXnym^* 
ZfVf-^-grcpcufn esif^n which voyage came you by 
that phrase ?'' 

^^ I have travelled books as well as seas in my 
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day>^ «ud the Captain ; ^' but my last voyages 
have been of a sort to make me forget my early 
cruizes through classic knowledge. But come 
here, Bryce,— ^hast cast off the lashing P'^^ome 
all hands, and let us see if he has aught in his car- 
go that is worth looking upon.^ 

With a proud, and, at the same time, a wily 
smile, did the crafty pedlar display a collection of 
wares far superior to those which usually filled 
his packages, and, in particular, some stuffs and 
embroideries, of such beauty and curiosity, frin*> 
ged, flowered, and worked, with such art and mag- 
nificence, upon foreign and arabesque patterns, 
that the sight might have dazzled a far more bril- 
liant company than the simple race of Thule. All 
beheld and admired, while Mistress Baby Yel- 
lowley, holding up her hands, protested it was a 
sin even to look upon such extravagance, and 
worse than murther so much as to ask the price 
of thenu 

Others, however, were more courageous; and 
the prices demanded by the merchant, if they 
were not, as he himself declared, something just 
more than nothing-^short only of an absolute free 
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gift of his wares, were nevertheless so moderate, 
as to shew that he himself must have made an easy 
acquisition of the goods, judging by the rate at 
which he o£Pered to part with them. Accordingly, 
the cheapness of the articles created a rapid sale ; 
for in Zetland, as well as elsewhere, wise folks buy 
more from the prudential desire to secure a good 
bargain, than from any real occasion for the pur« 
chase. The Lady Glowrowrum bought seven pet- 
ticoats and twelve stomachers on this sole prin- 
ciple, and other matrons present rivalled her in this 
sagacious species of economy. The Udaller was 
also a considerable purchaser ; but the principal 
customer for whatever could please the eye of 
beauty, was the gallant Captain Cleveland, who 
rummaged the jagger^s stores in selecting presents 
for the ladies of the party, in which Minna and 
Brenda Troil were especially remembered. 

" I fear,'' said Magnus Troil, " that the 
young women are to consider these pretty pre- 
sents as keep-sakes, and that all this liberality is 
only a sure sign we are soon to lose you ?'' 

This question seemed to embarrass him to 
whom it was put. 
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'< I scarce know,*^ he said, with some hesita- 
tion, ^^ whether this vessel is my consort or no— 
I must take a trip to Kirkwall to make sure of 
that matter, and then I hope to return to Dun- 
rossness to bid you all farewell.^ 

" In that case,'* said the Udaller, after a mo- 
ment's pause, ^' I think I may carry you thither. 
I should be at the Kirkwall fair, to settle with the 
merchants I have consigned my fish to, and I 
have often promised Minna and Brenda that 
they should see the fair. Pierhaps also your con- 
sort, or these strangers, whoever they be, may 
have some merchandize that wil| suit me. I love 
to see my rigging-Ioft well stocked with goods, 
almost as much as to see it full of dancers. We 
will go to Orkney in my own brig, and I can of- 
fer you a hammock if you will.^ 

The offer seemed so acceptable to Cleveland, 
that, after pouring himself forth in thanks, he 
seemed determined to mark his joy by exhaust- 
ing Bryce Snaelsfoofs treasures in liberality to 
the company. The contents of a purse of gold 
were transferred to the j agger, with a faci- 
lity and indifference on the part of its former 
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owner, which argued either the greatest {ntrfu- 
rion, or oonsdousiiess of superior and inexhaust- 
ible wealth ; so tfaat.Baby whispered to her bro- 
ther, that, ^ if he could afford to fling away money 
at this rate, the lad had made a better voyage in a 
broken ship, than all the skippers of Dundee had 
made in their hail anes for a twdvemonth past.^ 
But the angry feeling in which she made this 
remark was much mollified, when Clereiand, 
whose object it seemed that evening to be to buy 
golden opinions of all sorts of men, approached 
her with a garment somewhat resembling in shape 
the Scottish pledd, but woven of a sort of wool so 
soft, that it felt to the touch as if it were com- 
posed of eider-down. This, he said, was a part of 
a Spanish lady^s dress, called a mantilla / as it 
would exactly fit the size of Mrs Baby Yellow- 
ley, and was very well suited for the fogs of the 
climate of Zetland, he entreated her to wear 
it for his sake. The lady, with as much conde- 
scending sweetness as her countenance was able 
to express, not only consented to receive this 
mark of gallantry, but permitted the donor to 
arrange the mantilla upon her projecting and bo- 
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ny shoulder-blades, where, said Claud Halcro, 
^* it hung, for all the world, as if it had been 
stretched betmxt a couple of cloak-pins.^ 

While the Captiun was performing this piece 
of courtesy, much to the entertainment of the 
company, which, it may be presumed, was his 
principal object from the beginning, MoixUunt 
Mertoun made purchase of a small golden chap- 
let, with the private intention of presenting it to 
Brenda, when he should find an opportunity. 
The price was fixed, and the article was laid 
aside. Claud Halcro also shewed some desire 
of po6ses»ng a silver box of antique shape, for 
depositing tobacco, which he was in the habit of 
using in condderable quantity. But the bard 
seldom had current coin in promptitude, and 
indeed, in bis wandering way of life, had little 
occasion for any ; and Bryce, on the other hand, 
his having been hitherto a ready-mcHiey trade, 
protested, tliat his very moderate profits upon 
such rare and choice articles, would not allow of 
his afibrding credit to the purchaser. Mordaunt 
gathered the import of this conversation from the 
mode in which they whispered t(^ether, while 

8 
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the bard seemed to advanoe a wishful finger to- 
wards the box in question, and the cautious ped- 
lar detained it with the weight of his whole hand, 
as if he had been afrud it would literally make 
itself wings, and fly into Claud Halcro'*s pocket. 
Mordaunt Mertoun at this moment, desirous to 
gratify an old acquaintance, laid the price of the 
box on the table, and said he would not permit 
Master Halcro to purchase that box, as he had 
settled in his own mind to make him a present 
of it. 

^' I cannot think upon robbing you, my dear 
young friend,^ said the poet; ^^ but the truth is, 
that that same box does remind me strangely of 
glorious John^s, out of which I had the honour 
to take a pinch at'WilPs Coffee-house, for which' 
I think more highly of my right-hand finger and 
thumb than any other part of my body ; only you 
must allow me to pay you back the price when 
my Urkaster stock-fish come to market^ 

" Settle that as you like betwixt you,'' said the 
jagger, taking up Mordaunt's money ; '^ the box 
is bought and sold.'' 

^^ And how dare you sell over again,'** said 
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Captain Cleveland, suddenly interfbring, <' what 
you already have sold to me ?^ 

All were surprised at this interjection, which 
was hastily made, as Cleveland, having turned 
from Mistress Baby, had become suddenly, and, 
as it seemed, not without emotion, aware what 
articles Bryce Snaelsfoot was now disposing of. 
To this short and fierce question the jagger, 
afraid to contradict a customer of his description, 
answered only by stammering, that ** the Lord 
knew he meant nae offence.^ 

'' How, sir ! no offence !^^ said the seaman, 
" and dispose of my property ?^ extending his hand 
at the same time to the box and chaplet ; ^^ restore 
the young gentleman'^s money, and learn to keep 
your course on the meridian of honesty.'*^ 
. The jagger, confused and reluctant, pulled 
out his leathern pouch to repay to Mordaunt 
the money he had just deposited in it ; but the 
youth was not to be so satisfied* 

** The articles,^ he said, ** were bought and 
sold— these were your own words, Bryce Snaels* 
foot, in Master Halcro^s hearing ; and I will suf- 
fer neither you nor any other to deprive me of 
my property.*" 
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<< Your ptoperty^ young man ?^ said Cleve- 
land ; *^ it is mine,— I spoke to Bryce respect- 
ing them 4P instant before I turned firom the 
tabla** 

<« I..^I«.I had not just heard distinctly,^ said 
Bryce, evidently unwilling to offend either party. 

** Come, come,^ said the Udaller, ^^ we .will 
have no quarrelling about baubles ; we shall be 
summoned presently to the rigging-loft,^<-HK> he 
used to call the apartment used as a ball-room ; 
*^ and we must all go in good humour ; the things 
shall remain with Bryce for to-night, and to- 
morrow I will myself settle whom they shall be- 
long to.^ 

The laws of the UdaUer in his own house were 
absolute as those of the Medes* The two young 
men, regarding each other with looks of sullen 
displeasure, drew off in different directions. 

It is seldom that the second day of a prdbng. 
ed festival equals the first The spirits, as well as 
the limbs, are jaded, and unequal to the renewed 
expenditure of animation and exertion ; and the 
dance at Burgh Westra was sustidned with much 
less mirth than on the preceding evening. It was 
yet an hour from midnight, when even the re* 
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luctsDt Mi^iHtHr Trcal, after regretliiig the de« 
geaehcy of the times^ «iid^ ^mahtng lie could 
tnmsfuse into the niDdeni Hiaitlaiiders some of' 
the vigOQr which still aeBmia;ted his own fhme, 
found Umself eoippelled to give the ngnal foe 
general retreat* 

Just as thi^'todc jdidce^ Halcro, leading Mor- 
daunt Mertoun a little aside, said he hada mes- 
sage to him from Ciqptain ClevidaiBdtj 

^< A message T said Mordaunt, hb heart beat- 
ing somewhat 4hick as he spoke^^^* A chall^ge, 
I suppose ?^ 

^^ A chalknge T repeated Haicro; <^ who ever 
heard of a challenge in our quiet idands ? do 
you thii^ that I look like a carrier of challenges, 
and toyou of all men hving?— I am none of those 
fighting fools, as ^mious John calfe them ; and 
it was not qidte aaeiessage I had to deliveri««K>nly 
thus &r,-«^tlns Captain Cleveland, I find, hath 
set Itts heart upon having these articles you looki- 
edat'' 

*' He shall not have them, I swear to you,^^ 
replied M^rdaunt Mertoun. 

VOI^. It II 
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. '< Nay, but hear noe^^ said Hakro ; '< it 8eein» 
that, by the marks or arms that are upon them, 
he knows that they were formerly his property. 
Now, were you to give me the box, as you pro- 
mise, I fairly tell you I should give the man back 
his own.** 

<< And Brenda might do the like,^ thought 
Mordaunt to hitiiself, and instantly replied aloud, 
*' I have thought better of it, my friend. Captain 
Cleveland shall have the toys he sets such store 
by, but it is on one sole condition.*" 

^^ Nay, you will spoil all with your conditions,^ 
said Halcro ; ** for, as glorious John says^ con- 
ditions are but ^ 

" Hear me, I say, with patience. — My condi^ 
tion is, that he keep the toys in exchange for the 
rifle-gun I accepted from him, which will leave 
no obligation between us on dither side^^ 

'^ I see where you would be*-*-this is Sebastian 
and Dorax all over. Well, you may let the jagger 
know he is to deliver the things to Cleveland— 
I think he is mad to have them— -and I will let 
Cleveland know the conditions annexed, other^ 
wise honest Bryce might come by two payments 
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f nsteocl of one ; and I beliey e his conscience would 
not choke upon it.^ 

With these Words, Halcro Went to seek oUt 
Cleveland, while Mordaunt, observing Snaelsfoot> 
who, as a sort of privileged pel^son^ had thrust 
himself into the crowd at the bottom of th€f dan- 
cing-room, went up to him, and gave him direc- 
tions to deliver the disputed articles to Cleveland 
as soon as he had an opportunity. 

** Ye are in the right. Master Mcrdaunt,* said 
the jagger ; "ye are a prudent and a sensible lad— *• 
a calm answer turneth awav wrath — and myse)^ 
I sail be willing to please yoii in ohy trifling mat. 
ters in my sma* way ; for, between the Udaller of 
Burgh Westra and Captain Clevdand, a man !s^ 
as it were, atween the de^il and the deep sea ; 
and it Was Hke that the tJdaller, iii the end, would 
have taken your part in the dispute, for he is a 
man that loves justice/' 

: ** Which apparently yon care very little ahdutf 
-Master Snaelsfdot,**' said Mordaunt, " otherwisie 
there could*have been no dispute whatsoever, the 
right being so dearly on my side, if you had 
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plefiaed to bear witnew aooovdiiig to the 
oftrulh.'* 

<* Mr Mordaimt,^ judd the j«gger, << I must 
own there wa% as it wet^f ft oolouiing or shadow 
of justice on your nde ; hut thep^ the justice that 
I meddle with is only justice in the way of trade, 
to have an ellwand of due Icmgthy if it be not 
something worn out with leaning on it in my lang 
and painfid joumies, and to buy and sell by just 
we^t and measure, tw^ity-four merks to the 
lispund ; but I have nothing to do, to do jusdce 
betwixt man and man, Kke a Fowde or a Law^ 
nght-man at a lawting lang syne.'*^ 
> *^ No one asked you to do so, but only to ^ve 
eyideace aocardu|g to your conscienoe,^ repbed 
Mordaiinty not greatly pleased either with the 
part the, jagg^* had acted during the dispute, or 
the construction which he seaned to put on his 
own motives for yielding up the point. 

But Bfyoe Snadsfoot wanted uot his answer ; 
^ My conscience,^ he said, <^ Mr Mordaunt, is as 
tender as ony mcm^B in my degree ; but she is some^ 
thing of a timersome nature, cnnot aUde angry 
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folks, andcin never speak above hec hreatli, whea 
tbere is: aiigbt of a f raj -going forward. Indeed, 
sbe hath at all times a small and low voiee.^ 

>^ Wlucb you aae not much in the lullat of lis- 
teiUDg to^r said Moidailnt' 

<^ There is that on yoiar aiii breast that proves 
the contrary,^ said Bryce, resolutely. 

>^ IiL.iiiy bitest?^ said Mordaunt, somewhat 
angrily, ^ what.kiiow I oi you ?^ 

*' I said on ydur bredst, Master Mordaunt, md 
not i?» it; "I aia sure nae eye that looks oil that 
waistcoat lipcm your own gallaat faarisket, but wiU 
say, that the merchant who sold such a piece for 
four dollars had justice and conscience, and a kind 
heart to a customer to the boot of a* that ; sae 
ye shouldna be sae thrawart wi^ me for having 
spared the breath of my mouth in a fooPs quarrel.^ 

^^ I thrawart !^ said Mordaunt ; ^^ pooh, you 
silly man ! I have no quarrel with you.^ 

^^ I am glad of it,^ said the travelling merchant ; 
^^ I will quarrel with no man, with my will— -least 
of all with an old customer ; and if you will walk 
by my advice, you will quarrel nane with Captain 
Cleveland. He is like one of yon cutters and 
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slashers that have come into Kirkwall, tbat tUnk 
as little of slicing a, man, as we do of flinching a 
whale-r-4f s their trade to fight, and they live by 
it ; and they have the advantage of the like 
of you, that only take it. up at your own hand, 
and in the way of pastime, when you hae nothing 
tetter to do.''. . . 

The company were now almost all dispersed ; 
and Mordaunt, laughing at the jaggeFs caution, 
bade him good night, and went to his own place 
pf repose, which had been assigned to him by Eric 
Scambester, (who acted the part of cbamberkdn 
as well as butler,) in a small room, or rather clo^ 
set, in one of the out-houses, furnished for the 
occasiion with the hammock of a sailor. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



I pass like night from land to land, 

I have strange power of speech ; 
So soon as e*er his face I see, 
I know the man that must heac me. 

To him my tale I teach. 

Cokridge^tRifneef (he Ancieni Mariner, 



The daughters of Magnus Troil shared the 
same bed, in a chamber which had been that of 
their parents before the death of their mother. 
Magnus, who suffered grievously under that dis- 
pensation of Providence, had become disgusted 
with the apartment. The nuptial chamber was 
abandoned to the pledges of his -bereaved affec- 
tion, of whom the eldest was at that period only 
four years old, or thereabouts ; and, having been 
theirs in infancy, continued, though now tricked 
and adorned according to the best fashion of the 
islands, and the taste of the lovely sisters them-^ 
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selves^ to be thdr sleeping-room, or, in the <dd 
Norse dialect, their bower. 

It had been for many years the scene of the 
most intimate confidence, if that could be called 
confidence, where, in truth, there was nothing to 
be confided; where neither MsCer had a secret; and 
where every thought that had birth in the boscmi 
of the one was, widiout ^tber hesitation-or doubt, 
confided to the other as spontaneously as it had 
arisen. But, nnce Cleveland abode in the mansion 
of Burgh Westra, ^cAch of the lovely sisters had 
entertiuned thoughts which are not lightly or 
^^ily Qomiwuiicated, unless she: who listens to 
them }ias previously assured J^erself chid; the con- 
fideQpe ^fiU be kindly reoeiv^* M^na had no*- 
jUP^d w^ajt other and.lefss inftc^e$ted observers had 
^t>epQ unatde to percm^ that Cleyeland, name- 
}y^ held f^ lower rank m Brenda*3 (^inioai than 
.1^ jh^r owAi and ^renda, on ha: side, thought 
^\k9,t Mk^^^- h»d ha^tUy and unjustly joined in 
t^ prejudices which had beei^ exdted against 
Mprdaunt S^ertoun in the mind of their father. 
]gach wa^ ipen^ible that sbe was no longer the same 
U> I^er sifter ; and thl^ conviction was a painful ad- 
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diiian tlo.<Hlier |mtDf ul i^rdi^isions which they 
aiqpliGjaedthey.liiid to fKtntg^I^ with* Thw mail- 
Ber:towards:eisichotiier vas, ia outwaixl appewr- 
ances, and in all the little cares by which affection 
can be expressed, e^en more assiduously kind 
Uian beforei as if botb» consdous that thdur in« 
telrtial reserve was a.breach of their sisterly union, 
stroye to atone for it by double assiduity in those 
extemal ibarka of alfoctiony wludi, at other times, 
^hen tbetre was nothing to hide> m%ht be omit* 
ted. without inferring any cfMisequence$. 

Qn the nightreferred to in p&rtici:dar, the sisters 
ftlt m<^ce espedially the decay ixf the confidence 
which used to exist b^wixt them. The proposed 
voyage to Kirkwail, and diat at the time of the 
fair, when persons of every degree in these islands 
repMT there, eidi^ for busness or amusement, 
was like to be an important incid^it in lives usu- 
ally so ample and uniform as thdirs ; and a few 
ikionths ago Minna and Brenda would have been 
awake half the niight, anticipating, in their talk 
with each oth^^ all that was likely to happen oa 
so momentous an occasion. But now the subject 
was just mentioned, and suffered to drop, as if 
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the to]MG was likely to produce differenoe betwixt 
them, or to call forth a more open display of their 
several opinions than either was willing to make 
to the other. 

Yet such was their natural openness and gen* 
tleness of disposition, that each sister imputed 
to herself the fault that there was aught like 
estrangement existing between them, and when, 
having finished their devotions, and betaken them- 
selves to their common couch, they folded each 
other in their arms, and exchanged a sisterly kiss^ 
and a sisterly good night, they seemed mutually 
to ask pardon, and to exchange forgiveness, al- 
though neither said a word of offence, either of- 
fered or received ; and both were soon plunged in 
that light and yet profound repose, which is on- 
ly enjoyed when sleep ^nks down on the eyes of 
youth and innocence* 

On the night to which the «tory relates, both 
sisters were visited by dreams, which, though 
varied by the moods and habits of the sleepers^ 
bore yet a strange general resemblance to each 
other. 

Minna dreamed that she was in one of the 
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ionely recesses of the beach, called Swart- 
muster, where the incessant operation of the waves, 
indenting a calcareous rock, has formed a deep 
Ao^i^r, which, in the language of the island, meant 
a subterranean cavern, into which the tide ebbs 
and flows. Many of these run to an extraordi- 
nary and unascertained depth underground, and 
are the safe retreat of cormorants and sesals, whom 
it is neither easy nor safe to pursue to their esc- 
tireme recesses. Amongst these, this faalier of 
Swartaster was accounted peculiarly inaccessible, 
and shunned both by fowlers and by seamen, on 
account of sharp angles and turnings in the cave 
itseif, as well as the sunken rocks which render- 
ed it very dangerous for skiffs or boats to advance 
far into it, especially if there was the usual swell 
of an island tide. From the dark-browed mouth 
of this cavern, it seemed to Minna, in her dream, 
that she beheld a mermaid issue, not in the classi- 
cal dress of a Nereid, as in Claud Halcro^s mask 
of the preceding evening, but with comb and 
glass in hand according, and lashing the waves 
with that long scaly train, which, in tlie tradi- 
tions of the country, forms so frightful a con- 
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trast with the fiur fkoe^ long tresBe% and cfisplay- 
ed bosom of a hiunan>and earthly femak of sor- 
passing beauty. She seemed to beckon to llinna, 
while her wild notes rang sadly in her ear^ and 
denounced, in prophetic sounds^ calamity and 
woe. - . 

The vision a£ Brenda was of a difioort de- 
flcripdon, yet equally melandboly. She ikt, as 
die thoQ^ty in her favourite bower, surrounded 
by her father and a par^ of his most beloved 
friends^ amongst whom Mordaimt Mertoun wis 
not forgotten. She was required to nng ; «ad 
she sth)ve to entertain them with a lively song, 
in which she was accounted eminodtly success- 
ful, and which she sung with such simple, yet na- 
tural humour, as seldom failed to produce shouts 
4>f laughter and applause, while all who could, 
or who could not sing, were irresistibly compel- 
led to lend their vmces to the chorus. But, on 
this occasion, it seemed as if her own voice re- 
fused all its usual duty, and as if, while die felt 
herself unaUe to &ipress the words of the well- 
known air, it assumed, in her own despite, the 
deep tones and wild and melancholy notes of Nor- 
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na of Fitful-head, tor the purpose of chaunting 
some i^ild Runic rhjme, FeaembliBg those sung 
by the heathen priests of old, -whea the ylctim (too 
often human) was bound to the fatal altar of Odin 
or of Thor. 

At length the two sisters at once started from 
sleep, and, uttering a low scream of fear, clasped 
themselves in, each others arms. For their fancy 
had not altogether played them false ; the sounds 
which had suggested their dreams wese real, and 
sung within their apartment. Tbey knew the 
voice well, indeed, and yet, knowing to whom it 
belonged, their surprise and fear was scarce the 
less, when they saw the well-known Noma of Fit- 
ful-head, seated by the chimney of the apartment, 
which, during the summer season, contained an 
iron lamp well trimmed^ and, in winter, a fire of 
wood or of turf- 

She was wrapped in her long and ample gar- 
loent of wadnmf^f amd moyed her body atowty to 
and fro over thei pale flame of the lamp, as. she 
sung lines to the fpjdowing purpose, in a slow^ 
sad» wA almoat an unearthly accent ; 
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'* For leagues aloiig the Vatery way. 

Through gulph and stream my cofime har heectp 
The hillows know my Runic lay. 

And smooth'd their crests to silent green. 

" The hillows know my Runic lay,— 
The gulph grows smooth, the stream is still ]^ 

6ut human hearts, m6re wild than they. 
Enow hut the rule of wayward will. 

" One hour is mine, in all the year. 

To tell my woes, — ^and one alone ; 
When gleams this magic lamp, 'tis her^,^^ 

When dies the mystic light, 'tis gone. 

^^ Daughters of northern Magnus, hail I 
The lamp is lit, the flame is clear,^ 

To you I come to tell my tale. 
Awake, arise, my tale to hear l"*^-' 

Noma was well knoxm* to the daughter's of 
Troil, but it was not without emotion, Although 
Taried by their respective dispositions, that they 
beheld her so unexpectedly, and at such an hour. 
Their opinions with respect to the supernatural 
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attributes to which she pretended, were extreme- 
ly different. 

Minna, with an unustial intensity of imagina- 
tion, although superior in talent to her sister, was 
mcHre apt to listen to and delight in every tale of 
wonder, and was at all times more willing to ad«- 
nfttt impreissions which gave her fancy scope dnd 
exercise, without minutely examining their reali«^ 
ty. Brenda, on the other hand, had, in her gaiety, 
a slight propensity to satire^ and was often tempt- 
ed to laugh at the very circumstances upon which 
Minna founded her ima^native dreams ; and, like 
all who love the ludicrous, she did not readily suf- 
fer herself to be imposed upon, or overawed, by 

4 

pompous pretensions of any kind whatever^ But 
as ner nerves w^re weaker and more irritable 
than those of her sister, she often paid ihvoluh* 
taty homage, by her fears, to ideas which her 
reason disowned ; and hence, Claud Halcro used 
to say, in reference to many of tb^ traditionary 
superstitions around Burgh Westra, that Minna 
believed them without trembling, and that Bren- 
da trembled without believing them. In our own 
more enlightened days, there are few whose uh- 

11 
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doubdng nfind and natire coiiiage have not Mi 
Minna'*s high-wrought tone of enthuaasm ; and 
p^hafis still fewer, who have not, at one time or 
other, felt, like Biwda, their nerre& esnfeft the 
influenoe of torors which dieir reason di^owoeA 
'and despuied. 

Undor the inflaenoe of sueh different fedingsi, 
Minna^ when the first tnomeiit of surprise was 
over, prepared to spring ftom her bed, and go 
to greet Noma, who, she doubted not, had come 
on some etmoA fraught with &te ; while Brenda, 
who only beheld in her a woman partiallj deran- 
ged in her understanding, and who yet, from the 
extravi^gance of her claims, regarded hw as an 
undefined object of awe, or rather terror, detain- 
ed her sister by an ej^r and terrified grasp, 
while she whispered in her ear an ei^r entreaty 
that she would call for assistance. But the soul 
of Mmna was too highly wrought up by :the crims 
at which her fate seemed to have arrived, to per-^ 
mit her to follow the £<?tates of her stater's feavs ; 
and, extricating herself from BirendaVhoid, die 
hastily threw mi a loose nigbUgown, and .49tep« 
ping boldly across the apartment, while her heart 

10 
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« 

if$^, ehe^tbus addressed h^er i^isgul^ victor : 

.^^ Noma, if yqpr- m^sipn i^qgards ^s, as .your 
words seem to express, there is one of \u^^>at lea^t, 
;wl^o lyiil ^^eiife ^^^ ipopprt wlf^ ^evet^i^y but 
rWilboutifear,**^ 

.of B^«»da,r-7whp,:.fjB^i^;no.9frffty.^^^ 
ter AliQiia li^ q^it^ i^ h^d folipwed ber,.£^ f]i- 
j^tivea arQw4 intoftbe rcf^r of ^q fidyanaiiQganny, 
because they r^iufe not x^Vf^aip. I^jbind, aqd who 
pf^ stood, half oQPc^aiefl^by ^^Tv d^T, .wd:hol(l- 
ifig fiwBt by tbe .fHirtspf h^rjgqwji,!--'" Norp^ 
:d^r NwwfA^ejS^^^* wj^teyeryouape to/say, 
. }i^t jit i^e to-tiporro^w. .1 .will C8|I1 Eiipbaoe Fea the 
hQUP^ke^p^r, an(l she^wiUifind jpu.a Jt)^ fpr tibe 
m^ti'' 

^*Jfojbed jBpr-mej'^.fiaid Jjiek ;ppct!Jirn[itl.vi#i^ ; 
^^OO: casing of th^ eyes for ^le ;> they baye watcji" 
ed as shelf and staC^k .appear^ iaiid disappeared 
'^twixt iBurgb-iWesltra , and Ctekp^y— tfiey have 
.ff^ea the A4^ pf Hoy wnk iqtp the $e^, ,a^d the 
,P^k pf H^ngdiff arisQ from it, w^d yet they haye 
not tasted of slumber; nor must they slumber 
now till my t^ is eDiji^d* rSit ciii^wn, thf n, Min- 

VOL. II. I 
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na; and thou, silly trembler, sit down, while I 
trim my lamp— Don your clothes, for the tale is 
long, and ere 'tis done, ye will shiver with worse 
than cold.'' 

" For Heaven's sake, dieh, J)ut it ofif till day- 
light, dear Noma," said Brenda ; " the dawn 
cannot be far distant ; and if you are to tell iis of 
any thing frightful, let it be by dayJight, and 
not by the dim glimmer of that blue lamp.^ - 

" Patience, fool I" said their nocturnal viditdr. 
** Not by day-light should Noma tell a tale that 
might blot the sun out of heaven, and Uight the 
hopes of the hundred boats that will leave this 
shore ere noon, to commence their deep-sea fish- 
ing,-«-ay^ and oj^the hundred fainifies that will 
await their return, 't'he detnon, whom the sotmds 
will not fail to awaken, must shake his dark wings 
over k shipless and a boatless sea, as he rushes 
from his mountain to drink the accents of horror 
he loves s6 Well to listen to." 

" Have pity on Brenda's fears, good Noma," 
said the elder sister, ^' and at least pos^nethis 
frightful communication to another place and 
hour." 

" Maiden, no P replied Noma, atiemly ; *♦ it 
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m\iit be told while that lamp yet bums. Mide is 
lid day-light taIe-«-by that lamp it must be told, 
which is framed oiit of the gibbet-irons of the 
cruel Lord of WodeHs^oe, wb6 murderedhis Into* 
ther ; and has for its noiirishment^-^iiQUgb that it 
never came either from the fish or fiom th^ fruit 1-^ 
See; it m^ales dim and dimm^, tior must my tale 
last longer than its flame endurethl Sit ye down 
there while I sit here opposite to you, and place 
the lamp betwixt us ; for within the Sphei^ of its 
fight the demon dares not ventuve;^ 

The sastiers obeyed^ Minna casting a slow, 
ai^estruck, yet determined look all around, as if 
to see the being who, according to' the doubtful 
words of Noma, hovered in their neighbourhood; 
while Brenda'^s fedrs were mingled with some 
share both of angei: and of impatiencie. Noma 
paid no attention to either, but began her story 
in the following w<»rd8 :' 

<< Ye know, my daughters, that your blood is 
allied to mine, but in what degree ye know not; 
for there was early hostility betwixt your grand- 
sire and him who had the misfortune to call me 
daughter— Let me term him by his Christian 
name of Erlend, for that which marks our rela* 
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iAcfaLdaoBe adttbestov. Your igvanSare Qiawe 
;was the tefdier cof Ei^lend. -But when <the "wide 
Vdal>pOB8esflifai»oftharfiither JUxlfe Trail, Che 
-most riifli and^well ^stated of any fwko descended 
tfrom the old Noine/stoek, incKvdiwidedrbetwbct 
-the btbdiers, Ae )Fowde gsre tDlErlsndihkfii- 
43^1^ httids in ^Offeney, and xeienwd ifbr Dki^e 
^thoee '0f Sfialthmd. ^EKBCOvd^Bnise ±netv«enithe 
^brethren ; rfor'E^lesd-lidd that he was jwrongsd^ 
<and^i)^eQ the Lawting* ^ with' the \RaddniBii and 
Law-right-men eonfirmed 'the dvvirion, >he m&at 
hx wmth to Orkney, cumn^ iHiahhwd md its 
4ihahitant»— oursing his-brother and his. blood. 
^^But the loY&of tfae^reokandof themoantain 
jB^ll <wrought on Etl(^'s>inind, and he ^ed^his 
'dwelling not cmithe voft' hills ' of 'Orpfair, or Ae 
^igreen pkinsdf'Gvanfesey, but^ixi the cwild^and 
moimtainouslsledf Hoy, whose ^smamit^iises to 
the sky like the cliffs of :Foiikih4dd of ^eroe^^f 



♦ The Lawtii^was the Coinitia^ or Supr^me-'Oeart 4£ 
ihe coimjtry/beiBJ^xstifiaedfbothm CNrkn^y^andZ^ihaid^ 
and 'presenting^ in their constitution^ the rude origin of a 
parliament. 

t And frofn^ whidi^h9) of'Hisy^ mt miitotmiBer^ ' tii0 van 
vc^yhe teen, it Is eaid^ ^t midnight** So «|^ the gepgrapher 
Blaau^ although^ according to Dr Wallace, it cannot be the 
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genAn^ lora Sorid' aand. Bard hadt left bdUnd* 
tfaenri^ and tm tBaefai me: tiudr.kiiQwk%9>. whicht 
iiv&toao9t.tnr.both aordbai^.wio tlieebief occur. 
patibn of huF- oid' ig& I learned* to yiait each 
lonelj barroi r mcbc Il lofty efflnt»-4o tell ita ap* 
foapiatBtS' tide, attib to sootbi mill; rhimea in. htt' 
pnose tbe spirit of die stem warrioo who dwelt 
Wiidiin. I knew, wUese the saerifioes wece made 
efyoM to Thor and! to OUin^ on what stonea tbe 
Uood of the victims flowed^wfaeue stood the 
dark4»owed^ priesl^^wliere die crested. iMah^ 
wAo oonsnlted tbe wiit of die idbl^^where dift 
more distant cnya«d of inferior wosflbippers^ wli» 
looked on- in awe or tarpor;. Tbe places, most 
s hi i nn e d by tbe timid peasantaj bad no t/»rrni»« 
fee me : I dared walk in the £ury caxvie, smd 
sleep by the magic spring. 

^' But foe my misfortune, I was chiefly fond to 
linger about the IKisaifie Stone, as it is calted, a 
relique of antiquity, which strangers look on with 
curiosity, and the natives with awe. It is a huge 
fragment of a roek, which lies m a broken and 



Crae body of the sun which is visible^ but only its image 
refracted through some watery doud upon the horison. 
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rude v&Uej, full of stones and pveoipioeB, in die 
reoesBes of the Ward-hill of H<^. The inade of 
the stone has two oouchesy hewn by no earthly 
hand) and having a small passage between than. 
The door-way is now open to the weather ; but 
bende it lies the huge stone^ which, adapted to 
grooves, still. vinUe in the entrance, once had 
sewed to open and to close this extnu»dinarj 
dwdling, which TroUd, a dwarf famous in the 
northern Sagas, is said to have framed for his 
own favourite residence. Thie lonely shepherd 
avoids the place, for at sun-rise, high noon, oc 
sun-set, the mifr^shapen form of the necromantio 
owner may sometimes stiU be seen sitting by the 
Dwarfie Stone. ^ I feared not the apparition. 



^ Dr Wallace gives the foUowing accoant of this can* 
osity : " There is in Hoy> lying betwixt two hiUg, a stonQ 
called the Dwarfie Stone^ which is one entire rock^ thirty- 
six feet long^ eighteen feet broad^ nine feet thick^ hollow- 
ed within by the hands (€ some mason^ (for the prints of 
the iron^ are to be seen on it to this day) with a square 
hole of about two feet high for the entry^ and a stone pro-^ 
portionable standing before it for a door. Widun^ at one 
end, is a bed, excellently cut oujt of the stone, wherein 
two men may lie together, at their full length ; at the 
other end is a couch, and in the middle, a hearth for a 
fire, with a hole cut above for the chimney. It stands in 
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for, Minna, my heart was aS;bQld, and my hand; 
was as innocent, as yours. In ipy childijsh cou- 
rage, I was even but too presumptuous, and. 
the thirst after things unattainable led me, like: 
our primitive mother, to desire increase of know- 
ledge, even by prohibited means. I longed to 
possess the power of the Voluspse and divining 
women of our andent race ; to wield, like them^ 
command over the elements ; and to summon the 
gh'osts of deceased heroes from their caverns, 
that they might recite their daring deeds, and 
impart to. me their hidden treasures* Often when 
watching by the D warfie Stone, with mine eyes 
fixed on the Ward-hill, which rises above that 
gloomy valley, I have distinguished, among the 
dark rocks, that wonderful carbuncle, which 
gleams ruddy as a furnace to them who view it 

from beneath, but has ever become invisible to 

« 

him whose daring foot has scaled the precipices 



a desolate melancholy place^ more than a mile fVom any 
inhabited house^ and all the ground about is nothing but 
high heath and heather. It is thought to have been the 
residence of some melancholy hermit." — Description of ike 
Islands of Orkney , 12mo. 1700. p. 51. 
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from vf^t it did*& itis^ tij^ft^duT* My vaiti- 
aoia y6i!fthfu( htkkM burii^'tb inVest^ttte fli^' 

tbat^I p(il*us^; ot^les^fblea^fittt Ettend^ iMhisr i^ ' 
dftja^ed thAh expMtiea r ^'ift^riijrd^ring mod*, 
I called on the L^r^of the B'l^^fie Sfoti^ to aid 
yS6 in ^i\sMtig hia^hd^ imc6^^l& fa ifie^. 

•^ AM tlie' i\5f spirit- fc^ffl^ yo* ^tUBtMoii*;^ 
said Mimia^ ner bk)0<{'cui^(9[iiig a$ she listened. 

^ Rush,'' sfdd* Nbftia, lowering her voB^, 
*' vex Km liot HiVk ri^itoach^AJ-he ii #Itl9 us^>^be 

Brerida sta^^d ftoM heil s<»t,— ««^ I i#ift fo^ 



* '' At tHe west end* of thw stbne^ ^t. e} tfie JjwaiT^e' 
Stone,) i^t^hd^ att ^^cde^iig^ high iii6Uii6iib of a sli^' a^' 
cBtty ^ed the Wart-Hill of Hoy, near the^ top of which,- 
in the months of May^ June, and July^ about midnight, 
is seen something that' shines' and spafklesadlmi^'bly, aiid 
which i^ often seen a great way off. It hath shined more 
brightly before than it does now; and tliough many Have 
climbed up the hiU^ and attempted to search for it^ yet 
thejF could find nothing. The YvJgfir talt of it as some 
endianted carbuncle^ but I take it rather to be some water 
sliding down the face of a smooth rock^ whic^^ when the 
sun^ at such a time^ shines upon^ the rejection causeth 
that admirable splendour." — Description of Orkney , p. 59L 
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u, Minna anS^ffoitiii^ tofiftidi yow etmeB'df^ 
bg6b)iiiSa«d'of d^alffinatyourownleistt^; I 
fe IM)€ fof distil at afty ' tkises bat I v^ no« etl-^^ 
iM i^xit at ta^[iigbt,^ a^ by thid^ ptil« lamp*> 

She ^lEis' Mk^ifdSiilgljr iii' the adC 0^ leaving the 

(^ Wheti her sii^f det^i^ W. 

'^ Is tWs the coufag^,^ she saM, *«df her that? 

Jbelieves 5^h«tetrer the history dfottr father^ tfeHii' 

of supernatural prodigy ? Wliat Ncftrfta liasr fty 

I eoiice^is the fsUHSy pevhf^y ef ou't^fith^r and 

« hbifee ;i^tf I eto^ lifeten^ to i*> frustiagL that 

d' and tAf i^noeii^ik^ #iil ]^«ect ^[le fifom' 

that is of maKgfr itti«eAcej ydu> Ri*enda,iirhd* 

DeueVe not in iMh. InftireMce^ h«ve 8i!n^ely ho 

cktL^ t& ir^nAde. Credit me, that fi^ the guilts 

Itess thei*e i^ ti6 fear.'^ 

^^ Thteretir^ be tt6 dinger/' said' Bretvia, Un-^ 
able t6 (Suppress* her ti^tctral tnttt for humonilr, 
*** but, as the oM jest book says, there i^ tnvteh 
fear. However, Minna, I uriil stay with yotf, the' 
Vathei',^ she added, in a whisper, " that I aiH lo^ 
to leave you alone with this frightful WcHBaAyand 
that I have a dark staircase and long passage be- 
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twkt and Etiptuuie Fen,, ehe I would have her 
here ere I were five minute oWer,^ 

^' Call no one hither, maiden, upon peril of 
thy life,^ said Noma ; *^ and interrupt not my 
tale again,' for it cannot and mu$t not be told 
after that charmed light has ceased to bum.'^ 

** And I thank Heav^,^ said ^renda to her- 
self, ** that the oil bums low in the cruize ; I am 
sorely tempted to lend it a puff, but then Noma 
would be alone with us in the dark, and that 
would be worse.'' 

So saying} she sulHnitted tp her fate, and ^ai 
down, determined to listen with all the eqimni- 
mity which she could command to die remaining 
part of Noma's tale, which went on as follows :-— 

<^ It happened on a hot summer day, and just 
about the hour of noon,'^ contmued Noma, ^'as I 
sat by theDwarfie Stone, with my eyes fixed on 
the Ward'Hill, whence the mysterious and ever- 
burning carbuncle .^hed its rays more brightly 
than usual, and repined in my heart at the re». 
stricted boundi^ of human knowledge, that at 
length I could not help excUdming, in the words 
of an ancient Saga, 
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*' Dwellers of the mountain, rise, 

TroUd the powerful, H^ums the wise I 
Ye who tat^ht weak woman's tongue 
Words that sway the wise and strong,-— 
Ye who taught weak woman's hand 
How to wield the magic wand. 
And wake the gales on Foulah's steep. 
Or luU wild Sumburgh's waves to sleep 1-^ 
Still are ye yet ?—- Not yours the power 
You knew in Odin'9 mightier hour. 
IVhat are ye now but empty names, . 
Fowerful TroUd, sagacious Haims, 
That, lightly spoken, lightly heard. 
Float on the dr like thistle's beardV 

f ^ I had scarce uttered these words,^ continued 
Nonuiy ^' ere the sky, which had been till then 
unusually clear, grew so suddenly dark around me, 
that it seemed more like midnight than noon. A 
single flash of lightning shewed me at once the de- 
solate landsciipe of heath, morass, mouptain, and 
precipice which lay aroupd; a single dap of thun- 
der wakened all the echoes of the Wacd^hill, 
which continued so long to repeat the sound, thatit 
seemed some rock, rent by the thunderbdt from 
the summit, was rolling over cliff and precipice 
into the valley. Immediately after, fell a burst of 
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rain so predpitour, tliBi^I<waoi(ftni>to shun iu 
pelting, by creeping intodieinteribr of the mys- 
terious stone. 

" I seated myself on the larger stone couch, 
ie?hich is cut at the farther end of the cavity, 
and, with my eyes fixed^o^ the ismaUer bed, wea- 
ried ra3^1£ with' coB}ectute» r^speotiiig the ori- 
^n and purpose of my imiguiin: pltiee' of refuge. 
Had it been really the work of tiBiot powerful 
Trolld, to whom the poetry of the Scalds refer- 
red it ? Or was it the tomb of some Scandinavian 
chief, interred with' his arms and his wealth, per- 
haps also with his immolated wife, that what he 
Ibved best in life migbt not iiv dmttb. be divide 
Itwa him ? Or wwio^tlieabed^s^of penance, dnnsen^ 
by s<Mn«i di0V«ted aiic&orice'of lat&v days ? Olrtjite* 
i&e vf>&tk e( seme wffli^ring nsMlunac, whoHi' 
efaamce, and whim, and kimive, had' thtust upmr 
s«ieh a<i!i^ undertaMug P I tell you the thoughts' 
that ^niioated thi^ugh my brmn*, t^at ye may 
know that what ensued wafi' not the viaon of af 
prejudiced^ or prepossessed imagimrtien, but aii 
apparition, as certain a& it was awful. 

^ Sleep had gradually crepton- me, amidstmy lu- 
cubrations, when I was stotled fronr my slumberr 
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by a second clap of thunder ; and^iwben X:fiwoke, 
I saw, through the dim light :whidi the upper 
aperture admitted, the unshapely and indistinct 
form of TroUd the dwarf, seated opposite to me 
on the lesser couch, which his square and mis- 
shapen bulk seemed absolutely to £111 up. J was 
startled, but not affrighted ; forthe blood of the 
ancient race of^Lofihlin was waanin;my veins. 
He spoke, and his-w0rd8\W6re«oF'Nor0e, so old, 
that^few, isave my father, tjr I myself, coiiM*^have 
comprehended their import, — such language as 
was spoken in these islands ere Olave planted 
the cross on the niinaof heatbeoism. His meaxk-^ 
ingmaa d$ik<aiso »nd Qbacur^,r)ikertbat<which 
the Pagan priests were wont todi^liver, in the 
nam&f^f their idols, to^the tribes that^issembled 
at the Hdgq^* This was the iinport, — 

^^ A. thCTiflaaclfWiaie3».jtok havevflowD^ 
Since o'er the threshold of my stone 
A votaress pass'd^ my power to own. 



* Or consecrated mountain^ used by the Scandinavian 
prietts^ for the purposes of their idol- worship. 
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Visitor bold 

Of the numnon of TroUd^ 

Maiden haughty of hearty 
Who hast hither presumedi — 
Ungifted^ undoom'd> 

Thou 6halt not depart i 
The power thou dost coVet 

O'er tempest and wave^ ' 

Shall be thine^ ihon proud maiclen^ 

Bj beadi and by caTe>*— 
By stack * and by skerry, * by noup, ^ and by voe, * 
By air ' and by wick, ^ and by helyer ^ and gio, * 
And by every wild shore which the northern winds 
know. 

And the northern tides lave. 
But though thid shall be giten thee, tliou desperatdj^ 

brave; 
I doom thte thflCt never the gift thou shidt have. 



5 Stack. A precipitous rock, rising out of the sea. 
' Skerry. A flat insulated rock, not subject to the overflow- 
ing of the sea. 
3 Noup, A round-headed eminence. 
^ Voe. A creek, or inlet of the sea. 
' Air, An open sea-beach. 
^ Wtck» An open bay. 
^ Helyer, A cavem into which the tide floVs. 
* Gio, A deep ravine which admits the sea. 
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Till thou resire thy life's giver 
Of the gift whidi he gave." 

*^ I answered him in nearly the same strain ; for 
the spirit of the ancient Scalds of oilr race was up- 
on me, and far from fearing the phantom, with 
whom I sat cooped within so narrow a space, I 
felt the impulse of that high .courage which thrust 
the ancient Champions and Druidesses upon con- 
tefiits If ith the invisible world, when they thought 
that the earth no longer contained enemies wor- 
thy to be subdued by them. Therefore did I an- 
swer him thus i 

" Dark are thy words^ and severe. 

Thou dweller in the stone ; 
But trembling and fear 

To her are unknown. 
Who hath sought thee here^ 

In thy dwelling lone. 
Come t^hat coipes soever> 

The worst I can endure ; 
Life is but a short fever. 

And Death is the cure.' 



** 



** The demon scowled at me, as if at Once in- 
censed and overawed ; and then> coiling himself 
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up in a thick tmd culpHurouS'ieiqMNir, :he disap- 
peared from his jdaee. 'I -did not, -till that mo- 
:iyient, fe^l the .ioflujence of Sxi^^ but .then it 
(Seized me. J.^ii^h^ inio^he opepj^iT) ^h^^ the 
4^pp!?8t h«ld p48fted «w.9yi9 rft«d ajl );w^3pu]^e w4 
is^r^pe. ^Jt^,a:»»cwiept>)^r€fttbl^pftUfe,Jhij3- 

1^ hom^^mmi^ bythp ^y ^ the w4x?d^o£the 
,phmt«n), whi<?h I cwW Wt? .^ oft^n >h§pp^|i?s 
» feeaU )fio distw^tJy i fco TUj^mory/ At the rti»e^^ iJ 
. bAve be^n siiipe ^h)e io-^do. 

^ It may lieem str^ogej that s^^h i9P ^pp^riMcjn 
should, in time, have glided fromj^iy ipi^d^.l^Ui^e 
a vision of the night — ^but so it was. I brought 
myself to believe it the work 6f fancy— I thought 
Ihad lived toomuch in solitudCf^ndhad^ven way 
too much to the feeHngsJinppir^by,.i?iy favourite 
studies. I abaiHlon^ Ihem^i^f^ ti||ie, and I 
mixed widi the youth of.my 4ige« Itwas upon a 
visit at Kirkwall ^hen I learned to know your 
father, whom business had brought thither. He 
easily found access to the relation with whom I 
lived, who was anxious to compose, if possible, 
the feud Tfbicb, divided ourfemilies. Your fa- 
ther, ; maidens, < has been rather > hardened than 

7 
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changed by years— he had the same manly form, 
the same old Norse frankness of manner and €3i 
heart, the same upright courage and honesty erf 
dispo^tion, with more of the gentle ingenuous- 
ness of youth, an eager desire to please^ a will- 
ingness to be pleased, and a vivacity of spirits 
which survives not our eariy years. But though 
he was thus worthy of love, and though Erlend 
wrcrte to me, authorizing his attachment, there 
was another— a stranger, Minna, a fatal stranger 
— «full of arts unknown to us, and graces whidi to 
the plain manners of your father were unknown. 
Yes, he walked, indeed, amongst us like a being 
o£ another and of a superior race.— Ye look on 
me as if it were strange that I should have attrac- 
tions for such a lover; but I present nothing 
tbat can remind you that Noma of the Fitful. 
bead was once admired and loved as Ulla Troil 
— 4he change betwixt the animated body and the 
corpse, after decease, is scarce more awful and 
absolute than I have sustained, while I yet lin- 
ger on earth. Look on me, maidena^^look on me 
by this glimmering light-^Can ye bdieve that 

VOL. II. . K 
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these hagard and weather-wasted features— these 
eyes, which have been almost converted to stone, 
by looking upon sights of terror— -these locks, 
that, mingled with gray, now stream out, the 
shattered pennons of a sinking vessel— that these, 
and she to whom they belong, could once be 
the objects of fond a£Pection? But the wamng 
lamp sinks fast, and let it sink while I tell my 
infamy. We loved in secret— we met in secret, 
till I gave the last proof of fatal and of guilty 
passion !— And now beam out, thou magic glim- 
mer— shine out a little space, thou flame so power- 
ful even in thy feebleness— bid him who hovers 
near us, keep his dark pinions aloof from the 
circle thou dost illuminate— live but a little till 
the worst be tdLd, and then sink when thou wilt 
into darkness, as black as my guilt and sorrow.^ 

While she spoke this, she drew together the re- 
mmning nutriment of the lamp, and trimmed its 
decaying flame ; then again^ with a hollow voice, 
and in broken sentences, pursued her narrative. 

^^ I must waste little time in words. My love 
was discovered, but not my guilt. Erlend came 
to Pomona in anger, and transported me to our 
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solitary dwelling in IIoj« He commanded me to 
see my lover no more, and to receive Magnus, in 
whom he was wiUing to for^ve th^ pjOTences of 
his father, as my fature husband. Alas, I no 
longer deserved his attachme^t-r-my oply wish 
Wits to escape from jafiy father's dwelling, to con* 
oeal my shame in my lover^s arms. Let me do 
him justice-— he was faithful— too, too faithful— ^ 
his perfidy would have bereft me of my senses, 
but the fatal consequences of his fidelity have 
done me a tenfold injury.^ 

She paused, and then resumed with the wild 
tone of insanity, ^^ It has made me the powerful 
and the despairing Sovereign of the Seas and 
Winds.'' 

She paused a second time after this wild exi* 
damation, and resumed her narrative in a more 
composed manner. 

" My lover came in secret to Hoy, to concert 
measures for my flight, and I agreed to meet 
him, that we might fix the time when his vessel 
should come ioto the Sound. J left the house at 
midnight'*' 
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Here she appeared to gasp with agony, and 
trent on with her tale by broken and interrupt* 
ed sentences* <^ I left the house at midnight— I 
had to pass lAj father^s door, and I perceived 
it Was open^^I thought he watched us^ and 
that the sound at mj steps might not break 
his slumbers, I closed the fatal doctt"— -a light 
and trivial action^^but, God in Heaven ! what 
were the consequences f^^^At mom, the room was 
full of suffocating vapour-^^^my father was dead 
—dead through my acti-^ead through my dis* 
dbedience'^ead through my infamy ! All that 
fidlowi il mbt and darkness — a choking, sufi. 
fbcsttingj stifling miirt entelopes all that I said 
and did, all that was said and done, until I be^ 
came assured that my doom was accomplished, 
and walked ftitih the calm and terrUde being you 
now behold me — the Queen of the Elements—^ 
the sharer in the p6Wer of those beings to whom 
man and his padsioni^ give such sport as the tor- 
tures of the dog-fish afford the fisherman, when 
he pierces his eyes with thorns, and turns him 
once more into his native element, to traverse the 
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waves in blindness and agony. No, maidens, she 
whom you see before you is impassive to the follies 
of which your minds are the sport. I am she that 
have made the offering— I am she that bereaved 
the giver of the gift of life which he gave me— 
the dark saying has been interpreted by my deed, 
and I am taken from humanity, to be something 
pre-eminently powerful, pre-eminently wretch- 
ed.^^ As she spoke thus, the light, which had 
been long quivering, leaped high for an instant, 
and seemed about to expire, when Noma inter- 
rupting herself, said hastily, " No more now— 
he comes — ^he comes-— Enough that ye know me, 
and the right I have to advise and command 
you.-*-Approadi now, proud Spirit! if thou 
wilt,'' 

So saying, she extinguished the lampi, and 
passed out of the apartment with her usual lofti^ 
ness of step, as Minna could observe from its 
measured cadence. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



I< all the counsel that we two have shared— 
The sisters' vows, the hours that we have spent, 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us— 0, and is all forgot ? 

Midsummer Nighfs Dream, 



The attention of Minna was powerfully ar^ 

rested by this tale of terror, which accorded with 

and explained many broken hints respecting Nor- 

na, which she had heard from her father, and 

other near illations, and she was for a time so 

lost in surprise, not unmingled with horror, that 

she did not even attempt to spe&k to her sister 

Brenda. When, at length, she called her by her 

name, she received no answer, and, on touching 

her hand, she found it cold as ice. Alarmed to 

the uttermost, she threw x)pen the lattice and the 
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window-shutters, and admitted lit oaoe the free 
sir and the pale gKtnmer of the hyperborean 
summer night. She then became sensible that 
her sister was in a swoon. All thoughts concern- 
ing Noma^ her frightful tale, and her mysterious 
connection Mrith the invisibie world, at once va- 
nished from Minna^s thoughts, and she hastily ran 
to the apartment of the old house-keeper, to sum- 
mon her aid, without reflecting for a moment 
what sights she might encounter in the long dark 
passages which she had to traverse. 

The old woman hastened to Brendan's assist- 
ance, and instantly applied such remedies as her 
expedience suggested ; but the poor girPs ner- 
vous systein had been so much agitated by the 
horrible tale she had just heard, that, when re- 
covered from her swoon, her utmost endeavours 
to compose her mind could not prevent her fall- 
ing into a hysterical fit of some duration. This 
also was subdued by the experience of old Eu- 
phane Fea, who was well versed in all the simple 
pharmacy used by the natives of Zetland, and who, 
after administering a composing draught, distil- 
led from simples and wild flowers, at length saw 
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her patient reiftigaed to deep. Minna stretdied 
herself beside her sister, kissed her cheek, and 
courted slumber in her turn ; but the more she in*- 
voked it, the fieurther it seemed to fly from her eye- 
Uds; and if at times she was disposed to sink into 
repose, the roice of the involuntary parricide 
seemed again to sound in her ears, and startled 
her into consciousness* 

The early morning hour at whidi they were 
accustomed to arise found the state of the costers 
different from what might have been expected. 
A sound sleep had restored the spirit of Brenda*s 
lightsome eye, arid the rose on her laughing cheek ; 
the transient indispoation of the prececfing night 
having left as little trouble on her look, as the 
fantastic terrors of Nomads tale had been able to 
impress on her imagination. The looks of Minna, 
on the contrary, were melancholy, downcast, and 
apparently exhausted by watching and anxiety. 
They said at first little to each other, as if afraid 
of touching a subject so fraught with emotion as 
the scene of the preceding ifight. It was not until 
they had performed together their devotions, as 
usual, that Brenda, while lacing her sister^s bod 
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dice, for they rendered the services of the toilet 
to each other reciprocally, became sensible of the 
paleness of her sister^s looks ; and having ascer- 
tained, by a glance at the mirror, that her own 
did not wear the same dejection, she kissedMinna's 
cheek, and said affecticMiately, ^^ Claud Halcro 
was right, my dearest sister, when his poetical 
folly gave us these names of Night and Day.^ 

^^ And wherefore should you say so nowF* said 
Minna. 

^* Because we eadi are bravest in the season 
that we take our name from : I was frightened 
well nigh to death, by hearing those things last 
night, which you endured with courageous firm* 
ness; and now, when it is broad light, I can 
think of them with composure, while you look 
as pale as a spirit who is surprised by sun-rise.^ 

^^ You are lucky, Brenda,^ said her sister, 
gravely, *^ who can so soon forget such a tale of 
wonder and of horror.^ 

" The horror," said Brenda, " is never to be 
forgotten, unless one could hope that the unfor* 
tunate woman^s excited imagination, which shews 
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itself so active in conjuring up apparitions, may 
have fixed on her an imaginary crime.^ 

*^ You believe nothing, then^^ said Minna, 
*^ of her interview at the Dwarfie Stone, that 
wondrous place, of which so many tales are told, 
aiid which, for so many centuries, has been reve- 
renced as the work of a daemon, and as his abode P^ 

^' I believe,^ said Brenda, ^^ that our unhappy 
relative is no impostor,— «*and therefore I .believe 
that she was at the Dwarfie Stone dicing a thun- 
der-storm, that she sought shelter in it, and that, 
during a swoon, or during sleeps perhaps, some 
dream visited her, concerned with the popular 
traditions with which she was so conversant ; but 
I cannot easily believe more.^ 

" And yet the event,'* said Minnd, " corre- 
sponded to the dark intimations of the vision.^ 

** Pardon me,** said Brenda, ^ I rather think 
the dream would never have been put into shape, 
or perhaps remembered at all, but for the event. 
She told us herself she had nearly forgot the vi- 
sion, till after her father's dreadful death,— and 
who shall warrant how much of what she then 
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sopposed hersdf to remember was not the creation 
of her own fancy ^ disordered as it naturally was 
by the h(»irid accident ? Had she really seen and 
conversed with a necromantic dwarf, she was like 
to remember the conversation long enough — at 
least I am sure I should.^ 

« Brenda,** replied Minna, " you have heard 
the good nnnister of the Cross Kirk say, that 
human wisdom was worse than folly, when it was 
applied to mysteries beyond its comprehension ; 
and that if we believed no mgre than we could uiu 
derstand, we should resist the evidence of our 
senses, which presented us at every turn circum- 
stances as certain as they were unintelli^ble*^ 

**You are too learned yourself, sister," an- 
swered Brenda, ^^ to need the assistance of the 
good minister of Cross Kirk ; bc^ I think his doc- 
trine only related to the mysteries of our religion, 
which it is our duty to receive without investiga- 
tion or doubts— but in things- occurring in com- 
mon life,' as Gnod has bestowed reason upon us, 
we cannot iact wrong in employing it* But you, 
my dear Minna, have a warmer fancy than mine, 
and are willing to receive all those wonderful 
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atones for truth, because you love to think of 
soicerers, and dwarfs, and water-spirits, and 
would like much to have a little trow, or fairy, 
as the Scotch call them, with a green coat, and 
a pair of wings as brilliant as the hues of the 
stariing^s neck, specially to aUend on you.*^ 

<< It would spare you at least the tfouble of 
lacing my boddice,^ said Minna, ^^ and of lacmg 
it wrong too ; fot in the heat of your argument 
you have missed two pye-holes*^ 

<< That error sh.aU be presently mended,^ 
said Brenda; ^^ and then, as one of our friends 
might say, I will haul tight and belay«*-Jbut you 
draw your breath so deeply, that it will he a 
difficult matter."" 

<^ I only sighed,"* said. Minna, in some coitfti* 
sion, *' to think bow soon you can trifle with and 
ridicule the misfortunes of this extraordinazy 
woman."" 

^^ I do not ridicule them, God knows,"" re|died 
Brenda, somewhat angrily ; ^* it is you, Minna, 
who turn all I say in truth and kindness, to 
something harsh <»* wicked. I look on Noma as 
a woman of very extraordinary abilities, which 
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are very often reconciled with a strong cast of 
insanity ; and I consider her as better skilled in 
the signs of the weather than any woman in Zet* 
land* But that she has any power over the ele* 
mentS) I no more believe, than I do in the nursery 
stories of King Erick, who could make the wind 
Uow from the point he set his cap to.^ 

Mtnna^ somewhat nettled with the obstinate 
incredulity c€ her sister, replied sharply, *< And 
yet, Brenda, tins woman-^half-mad woman, and 
the veriest impostor, is the person by whom you 
chuse to be advised in the matter next your own 
heart at this moment.^ 

<< I do not know what you mean,^ said Bren* 
da, colouring deeply, and shifting to get away 
from her nster. But as she was now undergoing 
the ceremony of being laced in her turn, her as- 
ter had the means of holding her fast by the silk* 
en string with which she was fastening the bod- 
dice, and, tapping her on the neck, which ex- 
pressed, by its sudden writhe, and sudden change 
to a scarlet hue, as much pettish confusion as she 
bad desired to provoke^ she added, more mildly. 
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<< Is it xiot strfflage, Bienda, that, used as w«r 
liave been by the jstranger Mordaunt Me]:louQ9 
whose assurance has brought him .uninvited to a 
house where his pnesence is so .unacceptable, y.ou 
cbould still look or think of him with fayour? 
Surely^ that you do so should.be a proof to yovu 
that there are such things as spells in the. coun- 
try, and that you yourself labour under them. 
It is not for nought that Mordamnt wears a 
dbain of elfin gold-^look to ity Brenda, and b^ 
wise in time*'' 

r ^^ I have nothing io do with Moz^aunt M«rr 
toun,'' answered Brenda, hastily, <^ nor do I 
know or care what he or any other young man 
wears about his neck. I could see all. the gold 
chidns of all the bailies of Edinburgh, that Lady 
Glowrpwrum speaks so much of, without falling 
in fancy with one of the wearers.'' And, having 
thus complied with the female rule.of pleading not 
guijity in general to 9uch an indictment, ^he im- 
mediately resi^med, in a different jU>|i0., *^ But, to 
say the truth, Minna, I think you, and all of 
you, have judged far too hastjjy about this young 
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friend of ottr% who has been 90 loag our most 
Ultimate companion. Mind, Mordaunt Mertoun 
is no more to me than he is to you-^yourself 
best know how little difference he made betwixt 
us; and that, chain or no chun, he lived with us 
like a brother with two sisters ; and yet you can 
Uim him off at once, because a wandering sea.* 
man, of whom we know nothing, and a peddling 
jagger, whom we well know to be a thief, a cheat, 
and a liar, speak words and carry tales in his 
disfavour. I dp not believe he ever said he could 
have Ids choice of either oi us, and only waited 
to see which was to have Bur^-Westra and 
Bredness Voe— •! do not believe he ever e^ke 
such a word, or harboured such a thought, as 
diat of making a choice between us.^ 

.'^ Perhaps,^ said Minna, coldly, ^^ you may 
have had reason to know that his choice was ajir 
ready determined.^ 

^^ I will not endure this,^ siud Brenda, giving 

way to her natural vivacity, and springing from 

between her sister'^s hands; then turning round 

and fadng her, while her glowing cheek was ri- 

9 
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vailed in the deepness of its mmson, by as mudi 
of her neck and bosom as the upper part of the 
half-laced boddice permitted to be Yisible^-**- 
^^ Even from you, Minna,^ she said, << I wiU 
not endure this ! You know that all my life I 
haye spoken the truth, and that I love the truth ; 
and I tell you, that Moidaunt Mertoun never in 
his life made distinction betwixt you and me, 
until~— ^ 

Here some feeling of oonscionsDess stepped 
her short, and her aster replied, with a smile, 
** Until *i»ken^ Brenda? Methinks, your love of 
truth seems dioked with the sentence you were 
bringing ont.^ 

** Until you ceased to do him the justice he 
deserves,^ said Brenda, firmly, ^ since I must 
speak out. I have little doubt that he will Dot 
long throw away his friendship on you, who hold 
it so lightly;' 

<< Be it so,^ said Minna; ** you are secure 

from my rivalry, ather in his love or friendship. 

But bethink you better, Brenda— *-this is no 

scandal of Cleveland's— Cleveland is incapable of 

1 
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slMd^o^BP fiihehood of Bryce SnaeLsfoot-^not 
oBe of our fiieods or acquaintance but what sajs 
it has hem tbe common talk of the island, that 
the daughters of Magnus Troil were patiently 
awaiting tbe choice of the nameless and birthltss 
stranger, Mordaunt Mertouiu— *Is it fitting that 
this should be said of us, the descendants of a. 
Norwegian Jarl, and the daughters oi the first 
Udaller in Zetland? cu*, would it be modest or 
maidenly to submil to it unresented, were we the 
meanest lasses that ever lifted a milking-pidl ?^ 

*^ The tongues of fools are no reproach,^ re* 
plied Brenda, warmly ; ^^ I will never quit my 
own thoughts of an innocent friend for the gossip 
of the island, which can put the worst meaning 
on the most innocent actions*^ 

^^ Hear but what our friends say,^ repeated 
Minna; *^ hear but the Lady Glowrowrum ; hear 
but Maddie and Clara Groatsettars.'^ 

" If I were to hear Lady Glowrowrum,** swd 
Braida, steadily, ^' I should listen to the worst 
tongue in Zetland ; and as for Maddie and Clara 
GroatsettATS, they were both blithe enough to 

VOL. II. L 
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^ • 

get Mordaunt to sit betwixt them at dinner the 
day before yesterday, as you might hare obser- 
ved yourself, but that your ear was better enga- 

'* Your eyes, at least, have been but indiffe- 
rently engaged, Brenda,'' retorted the elder sis- 
ter, " since they were fixed on a young man 
whom all the world but yourself believes to have 
talked of us with the most insolent presumption ; 
and even if he be innocently charged. Lady 
Glowrowrum says it is unmaidenly and bold of 
you even to look in the direction where he sits, 
knowing it must confirm such reports.^ 

" I will look which way I please,'' said Bren- 
da, growing still warmer ; " Lady Glowrowrum 
shall neither rule my thoughts, nor my words, 
nor my eyes» I hold Mordaunt Mertoun to be 
innocent,— I will look at him as such,— I will 
speak of him as such ; and if I did not speak to 
him also, and behave to him as usual, it is in 
obedience to my father, and not for what Lady 
Glowrowrum, and all her nieces, had she twen- 
ty instead of two, could think, wink, nod, or 
tattle, about the matter that concerns them nof 
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^^ Alas ! Brenda^^ answered Minna, with calm- 
ness, ^^ this YiTacity is more than is required for 
the defence of the character of a mere friend !•— 
Bewar^*-He who ruined Noma's peace for ever, 
was a stranger, admitted to her affections against 
the will of her family.'* 

** He was a stranger^** replied Brenda, with 
emphasis, ^^ not only in birth, but in manners. 
She had not been bred up with him from her 
youth,— -she had not known the gentleness, the 
frankness of his disposition, by an intimacy of 
many years. He was indeed a stranger, in charao^ 
ter, temper, birth, manners, and morals,— some 
wandering adventurer, perhaps, whom chance or 
tempest had thrown upon the islands, and who 
knew how to mask a false heart with a frank 
brow. My good sister, take home your own 
warning. There are other strangers at Burgh 
Westra, besides this poor Mordaunt Mertoun.^ 

Minna seemed for a moment overwhelmed with 
the rapidity with which her sister retorted her 
suspicion and her caution. But her natural lof- 
tiness of disposition enabled her to reply with as- 
sumed composure. 
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M Were I to treat you, Brenda^'with the waint 
of confidence you shew towards me, I might re^ 
ply that CleTeland is no more to me dian Mor** 
daunt was ; or than young Swaraster, or Law-^ 
rence Ericson, or any other fbvourite guest of 
my father^s now is* But I scorn to deoeive you^ 
or to disguise my thoughts, — I love Clement 
eieveland.** 

<< Do not say so, my dearest Mster^^ said 
Brenda, abandoning at onee the air of aerhnoay 
with which the conversation had been latterly 
conducted, and throwing her arms »ound her 
sister^s neck, with looks, tmd with a tone, of Uie 
most earnest affection,—-^*' do not say so, I im- 
plore you t I witt Flounce Mordaunt Mertoun, 
—I wiU swear never to speak to him again ; buft 
do not repeat that you love this Cleveland T 

'* And why should I not repeat,^ said Minna, 
disengaging herself gently from her ^er'^s grasp, 
^^ a sentiment in which I gtoih)^ ? The bddness, 
the strength and energy of his character; to which 
command is natural, and fear unknown,~<^these 
very properties, whieh alarm you for my hiq^pi- 
ness, are the qualities which insure it. Remem-i 
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ber, Bfenda^ that wiioi your foot loved the calm 
smooth sea-beach of the summer sea, mine ever 
delighted in the summit of the precipice^ when 
the w»vet are in fury.^ 

^ And it is eveil that whidi I dread,^ smd 
Brmda ; <^ it is even that adventurous disqpositioii 
which now is urging you to the brink of a pre- 
d{noe laore dangerous than ever was wadied by 
a qjring^tide. This maa,-^o not frown, I will 
say no sbmder of him;-^-but is be not» even in 
your own partial judgment, stem and overbear- 
ing? accustomed, as you say, to command ; but, 
for that vary reason, commanding where he has 
no right to do so, and leading whom it would 
most become him to follow ? rudiing on danger, 
rather for its own sake, than tar any other object ? 
And can you think of beii^ yoked with a spirit 
490 unsettled and stormy, whose life has lutherto 
been ied m scenes of death and peril, and who, 
even while ^tting by your nde, cannot disguise 
his implitii^icei^ain to engage in them? Alov^, 
methinks, should love his mistress-^betler than 
his own life ; but yours, my dear Minna, bves 
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her less than the pleasure of iDflicting death on 
others.'* 

** And it is eren f or tlmt I love him,^ said 
Minna. ^^ I am a daughter of the old dames of 
Norway, who could send their lovers to battle 
with a smile, and slay them, with their own hands, 
if they returned with dishonour. My lover must 
scorn the mockeries by which our d^^raded race 
strive for distinction, or practise them only in 
sport, and in earnest of nobler dangers. No 
whale-striking bird-nesting favourite for me ; my 
lover must be a Sea-king, or what else modem 
times may give that draws near to that lofty 
character.'' 

*^ Alas, my sister I** said Brenda, '^ it is now 
that I must in earnest begin to believe the force 
of spells and of charms. You remember the Spa- 
nish story which you* took from me long since, 
because I said, in your admiration of the chivalry 
of the olden times of Scandinavia, you rivalled 
the extravagance of the hero.— Ah, Minna ! your 
colour shews that your conscience checks you, and 
reminds you of the book I mean ; — ^is it more 

8 
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wise, ttiink you, to mistake a wind-mill for a giant, 
or the commander of a paltry corsair for aKiempe, 
or a Vi-king r* 

Minna did indeed colour with anger at this in- 
tdnuation, of which, perhaps, she feh in some de- 
gree the truth. . 

^^ You have a right,^ she sud, ^^ to insult me, 
because you are possessed of my secret*^ 

. Brenda*8 soft heart could not resist this charge 
of unkindness ; she adjured her sister to pardon 
her, and the natural kindness of Hinna^s heart 
could not resist her entreaties. 

^^ We are unhappy,*" she said, as she dried -her 
sister'*s tears, " that we cannot see with the same 
eyes— let us not make each other more so by mu- . 
tual insult and unkindness. You have my secret 
—it will not, perhaps, long be one, for my father 
shall have the confidence to which he is eqtitled, 
so soon as certain oircumstances will pennit me 
to offer it. Meantime, I repeat, you have my se- 
cret, and I more than suspect that I have yours 
in exchange, though you refuse to own it^ 

" How, Minna f' said Brenda, **, would you 
have me acknowledge for any one such feelings as 
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you allude to, ere he has Mid tiie lemt VfcuA tiiat 
could jusdfy such a confession f^ 

*^ Surely not ; but a hidden fire asay be dis- 
tinguished by heat as wdl as ftaaie.^ 

<< You understand these s^s, Minna,^ said 
Brenda, hanging down her head, and in vain eiK 
deavouring to suj^ress the tanptetion to repartee 
which her sister^s remark offered ; ^^ but I can 
only say, that, if erer I love at all, it shall not be 
until I hayebeen asked to do so once or twice at 
least, which has not yet ^disnoed to me. But do 
not let us renew our qoaciel, and rather let us 
thkak why N<Mrna should boye told us that hor- 
rible tale, and to what she expects it should lead.^ 

*^ It must have been as a caution,^ replied 
Minnar->* a caution which our situation, and, I 
will not deny it, which mine in particular might 
seem lo her to call for ;«— but I am alike strong 
in my own innocence, and in the honour of Cleve* 
hmd.*" 

Brenda would fain have replied, that she did 
not confide so absdutely in the latter security as 
in the first ; but she was pvudent, and, forbearing 
to awaken the former painful discussion, only re- 
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plied, ^ tt is strange that Noma skooM tiave isotid 
nothing more of her lorer. Sutely he iX)Ukl tiot 
desert her in the extremity of tnisery to M4ikh he 
had reduced her P^ 

"There may be agonies of digress*' said 
Mitma, after a pause, ^^ in which th^ mind is so 
mudhi j&tvedy tiiat it ceases to be responsive eveti 
to the feelings irhich have most engrossed it ^y^^^ 
her sorrow for her lover may have been swallowed 
up in horror and despair.^ 

^^ Or he may have fled from the islands, in fear 
of our father^s vengeance,**^ said Brenda. 

^< If for fear, or faintness of heart,^ said Minna, 
looking upwards, ^^ he was capable of flying from 
the ruin which he had occasioned, I trust he has 
long ere this sustained the punishment which 
Heaven reserves for the most base and dastardly 
of trjutors and of cowards.— Come, sister, we are 
ere this expected at the breakfast board.^ 

And they went thither, arm in arm, with much 
more of confidence than had lately subsisted be- 
twecn them ; the little quarrel which had taken 
place having served the purpose of a hourasque^ or 
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€udden squally which dispels mists and vapours, 
and leaves fair weather behind it. 

On their way to the hreakfast apartment, they 
agreed that it was unnecessaiy, and might be im- 
prudent, to communicate to thdr father the cir- 
cumstance of the nocturnal viat, or to let him ob- 
serve that they now knew more than fonnorly of 
ihe melancholy history of Noma. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



But lost to me, for ever lost those joys. 
Which reason scatters, and which time destroys. - 
No more the midnight fairy train I view. 
All in the merry moonlight tippling dew. 
Even the last lingering fiction of the bram, 
The churchyard ghost, is now at rest again. 

The Ubrarp, 



The moral bard, from whom we borrow the 
motto to this chapter, has touched a theme with 
which most readers have some feeling that vi- 
brate unconsciously. Su^rstition, when not ar- 
rayed in her full horrors, but laying a gentle 
hand only on her suppliants head, had charms 
which we fail not to regret, even in those 
stages of society from which her influence is well 
nigh banished by the light of reason and general 
education. At least, in more ignorant periods, 
her system of ideal terrors had something in 
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them interesting to minds which had few means of 
excitement. This is more especially true of those 
lighter modifications of superstitious feelings 
and practices which mingle in the amusements 
of the ruder ages, and are, like the auguries of 
Hallow-eVn in Scotland, considered partly as 
matter of merriment, partly as sad and prophetic 
earnest* And, with similar feelings, people eren 
of tolerable leducation have, in our "dmes, sought 
the cell of a fortune-teller, upon a frolic, as it is 
termed, aiid yet not always in a disposition abso- 
lutdy R^pdcal towards the responses they re- 
ceive. 

When the sisters of Burgh Westm wriTed in 
tfafe apartment destined foir a breakfast, as ample 
as that which we have described on the preoe^ng 
morning, and had uiideif;one a jocular rebuke 
fixMn the Udalier Cat their late attendance, they 
found the company, most of whom had siready 
breakfasted, engaged in an ancient Norw^an 
Custom, of the character which we have just de« 
» scribed* 

It seems to have been borrow^ from those 
poems of the Scalds, in which champions and he- 
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roines are so often represenled as seeking to know 
their destinj from' some sofceress or propheteas, 
who, as in the legend catted by Gray the Descent 
of Odin, awakens by the force oi Kunic rhyme 
the unwilHng revealer of die doom of fate, and 
compels from ha* answers, often of dubious im- 
port, but which were then bc^eved to express 
some shadow of the CTent^ a£ futurity. 

An old sybil j Euphane Fea, the housekeeper 
we have already mentioned, was installed in the 
recess of a large window, studiously darkened by 
bear-skins and other miscellaneous drapery, so as 
to give it something the appearance oi a Lap- 
lander's hut, and accommodated^ like a confes- 
inonal chidr, with an aperture, which permitted 
the person within to hear with ease whatever 
questions should be put, though not to see 
the querist. Here seated, the volnspa, or sy- 
bil, was to listen to the rhymical inquiries which 
should be made to her, and to return an extem- 
poraneous answer. The drapery was supposed 
to prevent her from seeing by what individuals 
she was consulted, and the intended or accidental 
reference which the answer given under such cir- 
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cumstanoes bore to the situation of the person by 
whom the question was asked, often furnished 
food for laughter, and sometimes^ as it happened, 
for more serious reflection^ The sybil was usu- 
ally chosen from her possessing the talent of im- 
provisation in the Norse poetry ; no unusual ac- 
eomptishment, where the minds of many were sto- 
red with old verses, and where the rules of me- 
trical composition are uncommonly simple. The 
questions were also put in verse ; but as this power 
of extemporaneous composition, though common, 
could not be supposed universal, the medium of 
an interpreter might be used by any querist, which 
interpreter, holding the consul ter of the oracle by 
the hand, and standing by the place from which 
the oracles were issued, had the task of rendering 
into verse the subject of inquiry. 

On the present occasion, Claud Halcro was 
summoned, by the universal voice, to perform the 
part of interpreter; and, after shaking his head, 
and muttering some apology for decay of me- 
mory and poetical powers, contradicted at once by 
his own consdous smile of confidence and by the 
general shout of the company, the light-hearted 
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old man came forward to [day bis pert in the 
proposed ent^tainment* 

But jtist aa it was about to commence, the ar- 
rangement of parts was singularly altered. Noma 
of the Iltful-head, whom every one excepting the 
two sisters believed to be at the distance of many 
miles, suddenly, and without greeting, entered 
the apartment, walked majestically up to the bear- 
skin tabernacle, and agned to the female who was 
there seated to abdicate her sanctuary. The old 
woman came forth, shaking her head, and look- 
ing like one overwhelmed with fear ; nor, indeed, 
were there many in the company who saw with 
absolute composure the sudden appearance of a 
person, so well known and so generally feared as 
Noma.' 

She paused a moment at the entrance of the 
tent ; and, as she raised the skin which formed 
the entrance, she looked up to the north, as if 
imploring from that quarter a strain of inspira- 
tion ; then signing to the surprised guests that 
they might approach in succession the shrine in 
which she was about to install herself, she enter- 
ed the tent, and was shrouded from their sight. 
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But this was a different sport from what the 
company had meditated^ and to most of them 
seemed to present so mudb more of earnest than 
of game^ that there was bo alaority shewn to con- 
sult the onide. The character and pretensions 
of Noma seemed to almost aU preseiU^ too serioua 
for the part which she had assumed ; the men 
whispered to eaxh other, and the womi^, accord* 
ing to Claud Halcro^ reali^ted the description of 
glorious John Dry deo,— 



€C 



With honor shniddering, on a heap they nn.' 



The pause wm interrupted by the loud manly 
voice of the Udaller. ^ Why doea the game stand 
still, my masters ? Are you afraid because my 
kinswoman is to play our Voluspa ? it is kindly 
done in her, to do for us what none in the isles 
can do so well ; and we will not baulk our sport 
for it, but rather go on the merrier.^ 

There was still a pause in the company, and 
Magnus Troil added, ^^ It shall never be said 
that my kinswoman sat in her bower unhalsed, as 
if she were some of the old mountain-giantesses, 
and all from faint heart. I will s^ak first my« 

15 
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self ; but the rhime comes worse from my tongue 
than when I was a score of years younger. Claud 
Halcro^ you must stand by me.^ 

Hand in hand they approached the shrine of 
the supposed sybil, and after a moment^s con- 
sultation together, Halcro thus expressed the 
query of his friend and patron. Now, the Udal- 
ler, like many persons of consequence in Zetland, 
who, as Sir Robert Sibbald has testified for them, 
had begun thus early to apply both to commerce 
and navigation, was concerned to some extent in 
the whale-fishery of the season, and the bard had 
been directed to put into his halting verse m in- 
quiry concerning its success. 

Claud Halceo. 
" Mother darksome. Mother dreaid^' 
Dweller on the Fitfulhead, 
Thou canst see what deeds are done 
Under the never-setting sun. 
Look through sleety and look through &06t^ 
Look to Greenland's caves and coast^—- 
By the ice-berg is a sail 
Chasing of the swarthy whale ; 
VOL. II. M 
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Mother dmibtfiil^ Mother dread. 
Tell us, has the good ship sped?** 

The jest seemed to turn to earnest, as all, 
bending th^ beads around, listened to the voice 
of Noma, who, without a tnomenfs hesitation, 
answered from the recesses of the tent in which 
she was inclosed, 

NO&NA. 

** The thought of the aged is ever on gear, — 
On his fishing, his fhrrow, his flock, and his steer ; 
But thrive may his fishing, flock, f\irrow, and herd. 
While the aged for anguish shall tear his grey beard." 

There was a momentary pause, during which 
Triptolemus had time to whisper, ^^ If ten witches 
and as many warlocks were to swear it, I will ne- 
ver believe that a decent man will either fash his 
beard or himself about any thing, so long as stock 
and crop goes as it should do.^ 

But the voice from within the tent resumed its 
low monotonous tone of recitation, and, inter- 
rupting farther commentary, proceeded as fol- 
lows :— 
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NORNA. 

^^ The ship, well-laden as bark need be^ 
Lies deep in the furrow of the Iceland sea ;— 
^e Iweeze for Zetland blows fair and softj 
And gaily the garland* is fluttering aloft : 
Seven good fishes hare spouted their last^ 
And their jaw-bones are hanging to yard and mast ; t 
Two are for Lerwick^ and two for Kirkwall,— 
Three for Burgh Westra, the choicest of all." 

^' Now the powers above look down and pro« 
tect as !^^ said Bryce Soaelsfoot ; ^^ for it is mair 
than woman'^s wit that has spaed out that ferly. 
I saw them at North Ronaldsha, that had seen 
the good bark, the Olave of Lerwick, that our 
worthy patron has such a great share in that she 
may be called his own in a manner, and they 



* The garland is an artificial coronet, composed of rib- 
bands by those young women who take an interest in a 
whaling vessel or her crew : it is always displayed from 
the rigging, and preserved with great care during the 
voyage. 

t The best oil exudes from the jaw-bones of the whale, 
which, for the purpose of collecting it, are suspended to 
the masts of the vessel. 
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had broomed* the bark, and, as sure as there are 
stars in heaven, she answered them for seven fish, 
exact as Noma has tell^d us in her rhime.^ 

^* Umph— seven fish exactly ? and you heard 
it at North Ronaldsha ?'^ said Captain Cleveland, 
*' and I suppose told it as a good piece of news 
when you came hither ?^ 

** It never crossed my tongue. Captain,^ an- 
swered the pedlar ; ^* I have kend mony chap- 
men, travelling merchants, and such like, neglect 
their goods to carry clashes and clavers up and 
down, from one country-side to another; but 
that is no trafiic of mine. I dinna believe I have 
mentioned the Olave^s having made up her cargo 
to three folks since I crossed to Dunrossness.^ 

^* But if one of those three had spoke the news 
over again, and it is two to one that such a thing 
happened, the old lady prophecies upon velvet*" 

Such was the speech of Cleveland, addressed 



* There is established among whalers a sort of tele- 
graphic signal^ in which a certain number of motions, 
made with a broom, express to any other vessel the num- 
ber of fish which they have caught. 
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to Magnus Trail, and heard without any ap- 
plause. . The Udaller^s respect for his country 
extended to its superstitions, and so did the in- 
terest wliich he took in his unfortunate kinswo- 
man. If he never rendered a precise assent to 
her high supernatural preteni^ons, he was not at 
least desirous of hearing them disputed by others* 

'^ Norna,^ he said, ^* bid cousin, (an emphasis 
on the wcMrd,) held no communication with Bryce 
Snaelsfoot, or his acquaintances. He did not 
pretend to explain how she came by her infor- 
mation ; but he had always remarked that Scots- 
men, and indeed strangers in general, when they 
came to Zetland, were ready to find reasons for 
things which remained sufficiently obscure to 
those whose ancestors bad dwelt there for ages.^ 

Captain Cleveland took the hint, and bowed, 
without attempting to defend his own scepticism. 

^' And now forward, ray brave hearts,^ said 
the Udaller ; ^^ and may all have as good tidings 
as I have ; three whales cannot but yield-^let me 
think how many hogsheads.^ 

There was an obvious reluctance on the part 
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of the guests to be the next in consultiog the 
oracle of the tent. 

^^ Gude news are welcome to some folks, if 
they came fnie the de^il himsell,'" said Mistress 
Baby Yellowley, addresung the Lady Glowr- 
owrutn, for a similarity of disposition in some 
respects had made a sort of intimacy betwixt 
them ; << but I think, my leddy, that this has 
ower mickle of rank witchcraft in it to have the 
countenance of douce Christian folks like you 
and me, my leddy.^ 

^* There may be something in what you say, 
my dame,^ replied the good Lady Glowrowrum ; 
** but we HialUanders are no just like other 
folks ; and this woman, if i^e be a witch, being 
the Fowde^s friend and near kinswoman, it will 
be ill ta'^en if we haena our fortunes spaed like 
a** the rest of them ; and sae my nieces may e^en 
step forward in their turn, and nae harm dune. 
They will hae time to repent, ye ken, in the 
course of nature, if there be ony thing wrang in 
it. Mistress Yellowley,^ 

While others remained under similar uncer- 
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tainty and apprehension^ Halcro, who saw by the 
knitting of the qld Udflller^s hrow6> and by a 
certain impiitient diuffle of fats light foot, like 
the motion of a man who with difllculty refrains 
from stamping, that his patience began to wax 
rather thin, gallantly declared, that he himself 
would, in his own person, and not as a procura- 
tor for others, put the next query to the Python- 
ess. He paused a minute— collected his rhimes, 
and thus addressed her: 

CtAUD Halceo. 
'^ Mother doubtfiilj Mother dread. 
Dweller of the Fitful-head, 
Thou hast conn'd f\iU many a rhime. 
That lives upon the surge of time : 
Tell me, shall my lays be sung. 
Like Hacon's of the golden tongue. 
Long after Halcro's dead and gone ? 
Or, shdl Hialtland's minstrel own 
One note to riral glorious John ?" 

The voice of the sybil immediately replied, 
from her sanctuary, 
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No&NA. 

'^ The iohxkt loyes the rattle's noise ; 
Age^ doaUe childhood^ hath its toys; 
But different fior the descant rings^ 
As strikes a different hand the strings. 
The eagle mounts the polar sky— 
The Imher-goose^ unskilTd to fLj, 
Must he content to glide along. 
Where seal and sea-dog fist his BoagJ* 

Halcro bit his lip, shrugged his shoulders, and 
then, instantly recovering his good humour, and 
the ready, though slovenly power of extemponu 
neous composition, with which long habit had in- 
vested him, he gallantly rejoined, 

'* Be mine the Imher-goose to play^ 
And haunt lone cave and silent hay ;— 
The archer's aim so^shall I shun*- 
So shall I 'scape the levell'd gun— 
Content my verse's tuneless jingle^ 
With Thule's sounding tides to mingle^ 
While, to. the ear of wondering wight. 
Upon the distant headland's height, 
Soflen'd by murmur of the sea. 
The rude sounds seem like harmony !" 
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As the little bard stepped back, ivith an alert 
gait, and satisfied air, general applause followed 
the spirited manner in which he had acquiesced 
in the doom which levelled him with an Imber- 
goose. But his resigned and courageous submis- 
sion did'not even yet encourage any other person 
to consult the redoubted Noma. 

** The coward fools !** said the Udaller. " Are 
you too afraid. Captain Cleveland, to speak to an 
old woman P<^-Ask her any tlung — ^ask her whe- 
ther the twelve-gun sloop at Kirkwall be your 
consort or no.** 

Cleveland looked at Minna, and, probably con- 
ceiving that she watched with anxiety his answer 
to her father^s question, he collected himself, af- 
ter a moment^s hesitation. 

" I never was afraid of man or woman.— Mas- 
ter Halcro, you have heard the question which 
our host desires me to ask— put it in my name, 
and in your own way — I pretend to as little ^kill 
in poetry as I do in witchcraft." 

Halcro did not wait to be invited twice, but, 
grasping Captain Cleveland's hand in his, ac- 
cording to the form which the game prescribed. 
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he put the query which the Udaller had dictated 
to the stranger, in the foUoraig words : 

" Mother doabtfbl^ Mother dread. 
Dweller of the Fitful-head, 
A gedknt bark imm fiir abroad. 
Saint MagnuB hath her in his road. 
With guns and firelocks not a few— 
A silken and a scarlet crew. 
Deep stored widi precious merchandise. 
Of gold, and goods of rare device— 
"What hath this our comrade bold 
Of interest in bark, goods, and gold ?" 

There was a pause of unusual duration ere the 
oracle would return any answer ; and when she 
replied, it was in a lower, though an equally de- 
cided tone, with that which she had hitherto em- 
jdoyed.— « 

NOEKA* 

'^ Gold is ruddy, £ur, and free. 

Blood is crimson, and dark to see ;— - 

I look'd out on Saint Magnus Bay, 

And I saw a falcon that hath struck her prey,— 

A gobbit of flesh in her beak she bore. 

And talons and singles are dripping with gore ; 
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Let he that asks after them look on his hand^ 
And if there ia hlood ou't^ he's one of their band. 



*> 



Cleveland smiled scornfully, and held out bb 
hand,— -<* Few men have been on the Spanish 
Main as often as I have, without having had to 
do with the Guarda Costas once and again ; but 
there never was aught like a stain on my hand 
that a wet towel would not wipe away.^ 

The Udaller added his voice potential-— 
^' There is never peace with Spaniards beyond 
the Line,— I have heard Captain Tragendeck and 
honest old Commodore Rummelaer say so an 
hundred times, and they have both been down in 
the Bay of Honduras, and all thereabouts.— I 
hate all Spaniards, since they came here and reft 
the Fair Isle men of their vivers in 1558. I have 
heard my grandfather speak q£ it ; and there is 
an old Dutch hbtory somewhere about the house, 
that shews what work they made in the Low 
Countries long ranee.— There is neither mercy 
nor faith in them.^ 

" True— true, my old friend,'' said Cleveland ; 

they are as jealous of their Indian possessions 



ii 
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as an old man of his young bride ; tokd if they 
can catch you at disadvantage, the mines for your 
life is the word, — and so we fight them with our 
colours nsSed to the mast.^ 

« That b the Way,"* shouted the Udaller ; " the 
old British jack should never down. When I' 
think of the wooden walls, I almost think myself 
an Englishman, only it would be becoming too 
like my Scots n^ghbours ;— but come, no offence 
to any here, gentlemen— all a^e friends, and all 
are welcome.-— Come, Brenda, go on with the 
play— do you speak next, you have Norse rhimes 
enough we all know.*** 

'< But none that suits the game we play at, fa- 
ther,^^ said Brenda, drawing back. 

" Nonsense T' said her father, pushing her on- 
ward, while Halcro s^ed on her reluctant hand ; 
" never let mistimed modesty mar honest mirth — 
Speak for Brenda, Halcro — it is your trade to in- 
terpret maidens^ thoughts/* 

The poet bowed to the beautiful young woman 
with the devotion of a poet and the gallantry of 
a traveller, and having, in a whisper, reminded 
her that she was in no way responsible for the 
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nonsense he was about to speak, he paused, look- 
ed upward, simpered as if he had caught a sud- 
den idea, and at length set off in the following 
verses :-- 

Claud Halcro. 
'* Mother doubtful^ Mother dread-? 
Dweller of the Fit(uI4iead^ 
Well thou know'st it is thy task 
To tell what Beauty will not ask ;— 
Then steep thy words in wine and milk^ 
And weave a doom of gold and silk^— 
For we would know^ shall Brenda prove 
In love^ and happy in her love ?" 

The prophetess replied almost immediately 
from behind her curtain :— ;• 

NORNA. 

" Untouch'd by love, the maiden's breast 

Is like the snow on Rona's crest. 

High seated in the middle sky. 

In bright and barren purity ; 

But by the sunbeam gently kiss'd. 

Scarce by the gazing eye 'tis miss'd. 

Ere down the lonely valley stealing. 

Fresh grass and growth its course revealing, 

2 
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It dieefi the floek^ rmyes the lUmer, 
And dedn some happy sh^herd's bower." 

*' A comfortable doctrine, and most justly 
spoken,^ said the Udaller, seizing the blushing 
Bfenda, as she was endeavouring to escape^- 
^ never think shame for the matter, my girl. To 
be the mistress of some honest man^s house, and 
the means of maintaining some old Norse name, 
making neighbours happy, the poor easy, and re- 
lieving strangers, is the most creditable lot a 
young woman can look to, and I heartily wish it 
to all here. Come, who speaks next — good hus- 
bands are going— Maddie Groatsettar— my pret- 
ty Clara, come and have your share.^ 

The Lady Glowrowrum shook her head, and 
•* could not," she said, " altogether approve *" 

^< Enodgh said— enough said," replied Mag- 
nus ; ^^ no compulsion ; but the play shall go on 
till we are tired of it. Here, Minna — I have got 
you at command. Stand forth, my girl — ^there are 
plenty of things to be ashamed of besides old fa- 
shioned and innocent pleasantry— Come, I will 
speak for you myself-^though I am not sure I 
can remember rhime enough for it." 

3 
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There was a slight colour which passed rapidly 
over Minna^s face, but she instantly regained her 
composure, and stood erect by her father, as one 
superior to any little jest to which her situation 
might ^ve rise* 

Her father, after some rubbing of his brow, 
and other mechanical efforts to assist his memory, 
at length recovered verse sufficient to put the foU 
lowing query, though in less gallant strains than 
those of Halcro :— « 

'^ Mother speak^ and do not tarry. 
Here's a maiden fain would marry. 
Shall she marry^ ay or not ? 
If she marry, what's her lot ?" 

A deep sigh was uttered within the tabernacle 
of the soothsayer, as if she compassionated the 
subject of the doom which she was obliged to 
pronounce* She then, as usual, returned her 
response. 

" XTntouch'd hy love, the maiden's hreast 
Is like the snow on Rona's crest ; 
So pure, so free from earthy dye. 
It seems, whilst leaning on the sky. 
Part of the heaven to which 'tis nigh ; 
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But pasHion^ like tbe wild March nm, ' 
May soil the wreath with many a stain^ 
We gaze — the lovely vision's gone— 
A torrent fills the hed of stone^ 
That hurrying to destniction's shocks 
Leaps headlong firom the lofty rock.'^ 

Tbe Udaller heard this reply with high ret. 
sentment. *^ By the bones of the Martyr^^ he 
said, his brave yisage becoming suddenly ruddy, 
<* this is an abuse of courtesy i and, were it any 
but yourself that had classed my daughter's name 
and the word destruction together, they had bet- 
ter have left the word unspoken. But, come forth 
of the tent, thou old galdragon,^ he added, with 
a smile— ^^ I should have known that thou canst 
not long joy in any thing that smacks of mirth, 
God help thee.^ His summons received no an-^ 
swer ; and after waiting a moment, he again ad- 
dressed her— ^^ Nay, never be sullen with me, 
kinswoman, though I did speak a hasty word— 
thou knowest I bear malice to no one, least of 
all to th ee s o come forth and let us shake hands, 
i— Thou mightest have foretold thjs wreck of my 
ship and boats, or a bad herring-fishery, and I 
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should Have saict neVer a word ; but Minna or 
Brenda, you know, ate things which touch me 
nearer. But come out, shake hands, and ih^r^ 
let there be an end on't.'' 

Noma f etuirned ho answer whatever to his f ci- 
peaied invocations, and the company began to 
look upon each other with some surprise, when 
the Udaller, raising the skin which covered! the 
entrance of the tent, discovered that the inteiior 
was empty. The wonder was now general, and 
not unmixed ^ith fear ; for it seemed impossible 
that Norria cotild haVe, in any tnanilei', escaped 
from the tabernacle in which sh^ Was intlo^d 
without having been discovered by the company. 
Gone, however, she was, and the Udaller, after 
a moment^s consideration, dropt the skin-curtain 
again over the entrance of the tent. 

** My friends,*^ he said, with a cheerful coiin-^ 
tenance, ** we have long known my kinswoman^ 
and that her ways are not like those of the ordi* 
nary folks of this worlds Bilt she means well by 

Hialtland, and hath the love of a sister for me, 

« 

and for my house ; and no guest of mine needs 

VOL. II. K 
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either to fear evil, or to take ofience at her hapcL 
I hare little doubt she will be with us at dipqer 
time.'* 

** Now, heaven forbid T ft'ud Mrs Baby Yel- 
lowley-r-*^ for, my gude L^dy Crtavrpirruni, to 
tell your leddysbip tb^ fruth, I Piena cummers 
that can «Qme and ga^ like a glano^ of tb? sun, 
or the whip of a vbiirly ind." 

" Speak lower, $peak lower,'' m^ the Lady 
jQlpwrpwrum, <^ aad be thankful |hat yon carlia 
ba3na ta'en the bouse^^ide away wi' her, Th^ 
like of her have played warse [Nrankf^) 9nd so 
has 6he heraell, unless she is the sairer U^ pn." 

Similar murmurs ran through the rest of the 
company, until the Udaller u{^fted bis stento- 
pan and imperative voice to put them lo ^lenee, 
and invited, or rather commanded, the attend- 
ance of his guests to behold the boats set off for 
the haqfov deep-sea fishing. 

*^ The wind had been high since sunrise^'* he 
said 9 ^^ and had kept the boat^ in the bay^ but 
noF it was favourable, and they would sail irn^ 
mediately.^' 
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This sudden alteration of the weather occa- 
sioned sundry nods and winks amongst the 
guests, who were not indisposed to connect it 
with Norna^s sudden disappearance ; but with- 
out giving vent to observations which could not 
but be disagreeable to their host, they followed 
his stately step to the shore, as the herd of deer 
follows the leading stag, with all manner of re- 
spectful observance. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



There was a laughing devil in his sneer. 
That raised emotions both of rage and fear ; 
And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 
Hope withering fled— and Mercf sigh'd farewelL 

The Coesaie, Canto It 



The ling or white fishery is the principal einU 
ployment of the natives of Zetland, and was for- 
merly that upon which the gentry chiefly depend- 
ed for their income, and the poor for their sub- 
sistence. The fishing season is, therefore, like the 
harvest of an agricultural country, the busiest 
and most important, as well as the most ani- 
mating period of the year. 

The fishermen of each district assemble at par- 
ticular stations, with their boats and crews, and 
erect upon the shore small huts, composed of 
shingle, and covered with turf, for their tempo- 
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rary lodging, and skeos, or drying-bouses, forthe 
fish ; so that the lonely beach at once assumes the 
appearance of an Indian town. The banks to 
which they repair for the haaf fishing are often 
many miles distant from the station where the 
fish is dried ; so that they are always twenty or 
thirty hours absent^ frequently longer, and under 
unfavourable circumstances of wind ^nd tide, they 
remain at sea with a very small stock of provi- 
sions, and in a boat of a construction which seems 
extremely slender, for two or three days, and are 
sometimes heard of no more* The departure of 
the fishers, therefore, on this occupation, has in it 
a character of danger and of suffering, which ren- 
ders it dignified,andtheanxiety of the femaleswho 
remain on the beach, watching the departure of 
the lessening boat, or anxiously looking out for 
its return, gives pathos to the scene.* 



* Dr Edmondston^ the ingenious author of a View of 
the Ancient and Present State of the Zetland Islands, has 
placed this part of the subject in an interesting light. 
*' It is truly painful to witness the anxiety and distress 
which Ihe wives of these poor men suffer on the approach 
of a storm. Regardless of fatigue, they leave their hornet* 
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The scene, thetefore, was in bui^y and anxiouis 
animation, V^hen the Udaller and bis fHends ap- 
peared on the beach. The various crews of about 
thirty boats, amounting each to from three to five 
or six men, Were taking leave of their wives and 
female relatives, ahd jumping on board their long 
Norway skiffi, where their fiileij and tackle lay 
iready stowed. Magnus was not an idle spectator 
oFlhe scene ; he went from one place to another 
inquiring into the state of their provisions for the 
voytigey and their preparations for the fishing-^- 



and fly to the spot where they expect their hushands to 
land^ or ascend the summit of a rock^ to look out for them 
ott the bosom of ibie deep. Should they get the glimpeiie 
of a sail, they watch^ with trembUng soUcitude, its alter- 
nate rise and disappearance on the waves ; and though 
often tranquillized by the safe aitival of the objects of 
thai search^ yet it flometimfes is their lot ' to haO the biik 
that never can return:* Subject to the influence of a va« 
riable climate^ and engaged on a sea naturally tempestu- 
ous^ widi rai»d currently scarcdy a season passes over 
withoat the oocuirence of sdme fiital accident or hair- 
breadth eBcape/'-^View, S^, of the Zetland Isiands, vol. I. 
p. S38. Many interesting particulars respecting the fish- 
eiies and agrlcidtito of ZetiBiid; as'WeH us its antiquides^ 
may be found in tbe Work We Buve quoted. 
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now and then, with a rough Dutch or Norse oath, 
abusing them for blockhead^, for going to sea 
with their boats indifferently found, but always 
ending by ordering from his own stores a gallon 
of gin, a lispund of meal, or some similar esseaUal 
additi(»i to their sea^tores. The hatdj sailors, 
on recriving such ikVoursr, expressed thar thanks 
in the brief gruff manner that their landlord best 
approved ; but the women were more clamorous 
in their gratitude, which Magnus was often 
obliged to silence by cursing all female tongues 
from Eve^s downwards. 

At length all were on board and ready, the 
&iiB were hoisted, the sigbal for departure given, 
the rowers began to pull, and all started irom the 
shore, in strong emulation to get first to the fish- 
ing ground, and to have their lines set before the 
rest ; an exploit to which no little consequence 
was attached by the boat'^s crew who should be 
happy enough to perform it. 

While they Were yet within hearing of the 
shore, they chaunted an ancient Norse ditty, ap- 
propriate to the occanon, of which Claud Halcro 
had executed the following literal translation : 
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" Farewell^ merry maidens^ to danoe^ song, and lang^ 
For the brave lads of WestrA are bound to the Haaf ; 
And we must have labour^ and hunger, and pain. 
Ere we dance with the maids of Dunrossness again. 

" For now, in our trim boats of Noroway derf. 
We must dance on the wares^ with the porpuss and aeaL 
The breeze it shall pipe, so it pipe not too high^ 
And the gull be our songstress whene'er she flits by. 

" Sing on^ my braye bird, while we follow, like thee. 
By bank, shoal, and quicksand, the swarms of the sea ; 
And when twenty-score fishes are straining my line. 
Sing louder, brave bird, for their spoils ffhall be thine. 

'f Well sipg while we bait, and ire'Il dng when we haul> 
For the deeps of the Haaf have enough for us all : 
There is torsk for the gentle, and skate for the carle. 
And there's wealth for bold Magnus, the son of the earl. 

" Huzza ! my brave comrades, give way for the Haaf, 
We shall sooner come back to the dance and the lau^ ; 
For life without mirth is a lamp without oil ; 
Then, mirth and long life to the bold Magnus Trc^ I" 



The rude words of the eong were soon drown- 
ed in the ripple of the waves, but the tune con- 






-V. A, 
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tinued long to mingle with the sound of wind and 
sea, and the boats were like so many black specks 
on the surface of the ocean, diminishing by de- 
grees as they bore far and farther seaward ; while 
the ear could distinguish touches of the human 
yoice, almost drowned amid that of the elements. 
The fi&hermens^ wives looked their last after 
the parting sails, and were now departing slow- 
ly, with downcast and anxious looks, towards 
the huts in which tbey were to make arrange- 
ments for preparing and drying the fish, with 
which they hoped to see their husbands and 
friends return deeply loaded. Here and there an 
old sybil displayed the superior importance of 
her experience, by predicting, from the appear-^ 
ance of the atmosphere, that the wind would be 
fair or foul, while others recommended a vow to 
the Kirk pf Saint Ninian's, for the safety of their 
men and boats, (an ancient Catholic supersti- 
tion, not yet wholly abolished ;) and others, but 
in a low and timorous tone, regretted to their 
companions, that Noma of Fitful-head had been 
•suiFered to depart in discontent that morning 
from Burgh- Westra, ^* and, of all days that were 
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in the year, tbat they suld hare contrived to 
give her displeasure on the first day of the white 
fishing r 

The gentry, guests of Magnus Trail, having 
whiled away as mudi iitAc as could bt so db-^ 
posed of, in viewing the little armanient set sail, 
and in convei'sing with the pom* wcAxlen who 
had seen their friends embark in it, began now 
to separate into various groups and parties^ 
which strolls in different directions, aS fancy 
led them, to enjoy what may be dsiled the l;lear 
obscure of a Zetland summt^r day, which, though 
wanting the brilliant sunshitke tbat ch^&rs other 
oountries during the fine fi»ason, has a mild and 
piea^ng character of its own, which softens while 
it saddens landscapes, ilvhich, in their owh lonely^ 
biire^ and monotonous tone, bate sotnetbing lA 
tfaeni kterh as weU as barren. 

In one of the lohldiest i^ecesae^ of the cdttst, 
where a deep indenture of the roc^s gave th6 
tide aoc^ss to the cavern, or, as it is called, the 
Helyer of Swartaster, Minna Troil was walkii^ 
with Captain Cleveland. They had chosen pro- 
bably that walk, as being little liable to intcrrup- 
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tioll fttml Others ; feu* as the force of the tide ren- 
dered the place unfit either for iGshing or sailing, 
so it w^8 not the ordinary resort of walkers, on 
^account of its being the supposed habitation of a 
2tennaid, a race which Norwegian superstition in. 
te4ts with toagical as well as mischievous qualities. 
Here, thei%ffare^ Hinna wandered with her ioven 
A ^maii spot of milk-white sand, that stretch* 
ed beneath one of the precipices which walled 
in the creek on either side, &ffi>rded them space 
for a dry, finn, and pleasant walk of about an 
hundrM yards, tei-minafced at oile extremity by a 
dark stretch of the bay, which, scarce touched 
by the wind, seemed almost as smooth as glass, 
and which was seen from between two lofty rocks,, 
the jaws of the creek, or indenture, whitoh ap- 
proached each oth^ above, as if they wished to 
nkeet over the dark tide that separated them. The 
other end of their promenade was closed by a 
lofty and almost unscaleable precipice^ the abode 
of hundreds of sea-fowl of different kinds, in the 
bottom of which the huge helyer, or sco-cave, 
itself yawned, a6 if for the purpose of swallowing 
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up the advancing tide, which it seemed to receive 
into an abyss of immeasurable depth and extent, 
The entrance to this dismal cavern consisted not 
in a single arch, as usual> but wns divided into 
two, bj a huge pillar of natural rock, which, 
rising out of the sea, and extending to the top 
of the cavern, seemed to lend its support to the 
roof, and thus formed a double portal to the 
helyer, on which the fishermen and peasants had 
bestowed the rude name of the DeviPs Nostrils. 
In this wild &cene, lonely and undisturbed but 
by the clang of the sea-fowl, Cleveland had al- 
ready met with Minna Troil more than once; 
for with her it was a favourite walk, as the ob- 
jects which it presented agreed peculiarly with 
her love of the wild, the melaqcholy, ^d the 
wonderful. But now the conversation in which 
she was earnestly engaged, was such as entirely 
to withdraw her attention, as well as that of her 
companion, from the scenery around them. 

** Ypu cannot deny it," she said ; " you have 
given way to feelings respecting this young man 
whiqh indicate p)*ejudice an^i violence,-*the pre^ 
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jiidice unmerited, as far as you are concerned at 
least, and the violence equally imprudent and 
Unjustifiable."^ 

" I shduld have thought,^ replied Cleveland, 
** that the service I rendered him yesterday might 
have freed me from sach a charge. I do not talk 
bf iny own ri$k, for I have lived in danger, and 
love it ; it is not every one, however, would have 
ventured so near the furious animal to save one 
with whom they had no connection."*' 

** It is not every one, indeed, who could have 
done so,^ answered Minna, gravely ; " but it is 
every one who has courage and generosity. The 
giddy-brained Claud Halcro would have done as 
much as you, had his strength been equal to his 
courage,— my father would have done as much, 
though having such just cause of resentment 
agunst the young man, for his vain and brag- 
gait abuse of our hospitality. Do not, therefore, 
boast of your exploit too much, my good friend, 
lest you should make me think that it required 
too great an effort. ^ I know you love not Mor- 
daunt Mertoun, though you exposed your own 
life to save his.'* 
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** Will you allow nothing, then,'* said Cleye- 
)and, " for the loiig mii^ry J yifm made tp f ndure 
from the common and prevailing report^ tha( 
this beardless bird-hunter atoo4 betwixt me and 
what I on earth coveted most^tbe ^ef^^Of of 
Minna Troil ?^ 

He spoke in a tone at once impassioned and 
insinuating, and his whole language and manner 
seemed to express a grax;e and elegance, which 
formed the most striking contraj^t with the speech 
and gesture of the unpolished ^^ip^, which he 
usually affected or existed. But bis apology 
was unsatisfactory to lyilinna. 

" You have known,*" she said, " perhaps too 
sopn, and too well, how little you had to fear,— r 
if you indeed feared ,->-that Mertoun, or any 
other, had interest with IVfinna Troil.-r^'Nay, 
truce to thanks and protestations ; I would accept 
it as the best proof of gratitude, that you y^Qvid 
be reconciled with this youth, or £^t least aypid 
every quarrel with him." 

" That we should be friends, Minna, is iph 
possible," replied Cleveland ; " even the Ipye I 
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bear you, the most powerful emotion that my 
heart ever knew^ cannot work that miracle.'*' 

** And why, I pray you ?'' said Minna ; " there 
hayi? l>eei^ po evil offices between you, but ratlier 
411 exch§Qg$s qf W^^^^ services ; why c^ you 
not be friea4^ ^-—J- have gunj reasons to wish i{J^ 

<< And can you tl^en forget the slights which 
lie has cast upon ]@renda, and on ypu|:^lf, and 
PQ ypinr father's hpiise ?'^ 

" I cm forgive thepa all,"' said Minna ;— " ^w 
you npt say sq mu^b, if ho bavp in truth received 
no o0enc(e ?'^ 

Cleveland looked down, and paused for an io* 
staQt, then raised his head and replied, ^ I might 
easily deceive you, Minna, and promise you what 
my soul tells me is an impossibility ; but I am 
farced to use too much deceit with others, axMl 
with you I will use none. I cannot be friend to this 
young mani-^there is a natural dislike*-4in in- 
stinctive aversionr-r^ something like a principle 
of repugnance in our mutual nature, which makes 
us odious to each other. Ask himself-— he will 
tell you he has the same antipathy against me. 
The obligation he conferred on me was a bridle 

13 
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to my resentment ; but I was so galled by the re» 
straint, that I could have gnawed the eu^b til« 
my lips were bloody .** 

** You have worn what you are wont to call 
your iron mask so long, that your features,^ re-> 
plied Minna, ^* retain the impreadon of its nudi- 
ty, even when it is removed.* 

^' You do me injustice, Minna,^ replied her 
lover, ^' and you are angry with me because I 
deal with you plainly and honestl}*. Plainly and 
honestly, however, will I say, that I cannot be 
Mertoun^s friend, but it shall be his own fault, 
not mine, if I am ever his enemy, t seek not to 
injure him, but do not ask me to love him. And 
of this remain satisfied, that it would be vain 
even if I could do so ; for as sure as I attempted 
any advances towards his confidence, so sure 
would I be to awaken hb disgust and suspidon. 
Leave us to the exercise of our natural feelings, 
which, as they will unquestionably keep us as 
far separate as possible, are most likely to pre- 
vent any possible interference with each other.—- 
X>oes this satisfy you ?**' 

^* It must,"* said Minna, ^* since you tell me 

11 
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th&te id tio retiiedy.-<-And now tdl me irhy you 
looked so grave '$rhsa you lielird of ycMir con- 
8oi*f d af riYal, for that it is ber I hicft no doubt, 
in the port of Kirkwall P'* 

^ I feaaty^ teplidd Cievelatidy <^ the eotisequenoes 
of thai ire^sel^ amral with her crew, M coiopre- 
henditig the ruin of my fbtidisst hc^eft. I had 
made soum progress in your father's fafbiir ^ and, 
with lime, tnight hw^ made moi«» when hillier 
eome Allured amd Hawkins tip bHght my pros* 
pects for ever. I told you on what t^ms we 
parted*. 1 then cotumaended a vessel bntvei^ atid 
hettcar found than thar own^ wiA a etew Who, at 
my slightest nod, woidd have fittsed fiends armed 
with their own fiery element ; but I now stand 
akme^ a sobgle man, destitute of all means to over^ 
awe or to restrain them $ and they will toon shew 
so plsinly the ungOv«ifnabte license of th^ habits 
and dispotttions, that ruin to themselves and me 
will in all probability h& the consequence.^ 

<< Do not fear it," said Minna ; <' my father 
can heVer be so unjuilt aft to hdd you liable for 
the offenceis of others."" 

VOL. It. 
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<< But what will Magnus Troil say to my owri, 
£ur Minna V* said Clevdand, smiling. 
, *< My father is a Norwe^p,*^ saidMinna» ^^ one 
of an oppressed race, who will not care whether 
you fought against the Spaniards, who are the 
tyrants of the New World, or against the Dutdi 
and EngUsby who have succeeded, to their usurp- 
ed dominimsui' His own ancestors supported and 
eKesrcised the freedom of the s^aa in thoae gaU 
lant barks, whose pennons were the dread of all 
Eurcqpe.^ 

^ I fear, nevertheless,^ said Cleveland, smiling^ 
<< that the deseeoldant of an ancient Sea^King will 
scarce acknowledge a fitting ac^uttntanbe in a 
modem rov6r. I have not disguised from .you 
that Ihave reascm to fear the English laws; and 
Magnus, though a great enemy to taxes, imposts^ 
scatt, wattle, and so forth, has no idea of latitude 
upon points of a more genial, character ;-rhe 
would willingly reeve a rope to the yard-arm for 
the benefit of an unfortunate buccaneer.*" 

*^ Do not suppose so,^ said Mipna ; ^^ he him^ 
self suffers too much oppression from the tyrant 
nical laws of our proud neighbours of Scotland. 
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I trust he will sooel be able ta rise in resistance 
agaist them. The enemy— *Buch I wiU call them 
—rare now divided amongst themselves, and every 
vessel from their coast brings intelligence of fresh 
commotions— the Highlands agsdnst the Lowlands 
-—the Williamites against the Jacobites-i-*the 
Whigs agaitkst the Tories, and, to sum the whole> 
the kingdom of England against that of Scotland* 
What is there, as Claud Halcro well hinted, to 
prevent our avsuling ourselves of the quarrels of 
these robbers, to assert the independence of which 
we are deprived ?'^ 

^* To hoist the i^ven standard on the Castle of 
Scalloway,^ said Cleveland, in imitation of her 
tone arid maimer, *' and proclaim your father 
Earl Magnus the First T 

'* Earl Magnus the Seventh, if it please 'you^^ 
replied Minna; ".for six of his ancestors have 
Worn the' coronet before him.— You laugh at my 
ardour,— but what f* there to prevent all this ?^ 

** Nothing mil prevent it," replied Cleveland, 
" because it will never be attempted — ^Any thing 
migM prevent it, that is equal in strength to the 
long-boat of a British man-of«war." 
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^< You treat us with scorn, sir,^ replied Minna ; 
^' yet yourself should know what a few resolved 
men nlay perform.^ 

. *' But they must be armed, Minna,^ rqdied 
Cleyeland, *' and willing to place th^r lives up 
on each desperate ikdventure.— Think not of such 
visions. Denmark has been cut down into a se- 
cond-rate kingdom, incapable of exchanging a 
angle: broadside with England ; and, in these 
islands, the love of independence has been sup- 
pressed by a long term of subjection, or shews it<- 
self but in a few muttered growls over the bowl 
and bottle.— And, were your men as willing war* 
riors as their ancestors, what could the unarmed 
crews of a few fishing-boats do against the Bri- 
tish navy ?<— Think no more of it^ sweet Minna- 
it is a dream, and I must term it so, though it 
makes your eye so bright, and your step so 1:ioble.^ 

<< It is indeed a dream r said Minna, looking 
down, ^' and it ill becomes a daughter of Hialt- 
land to look or to move like a free woman— Our 
eye should be on the ground, and our step slow 
and reluctant, as that of one who obeys a task- 
master,'' 
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<< There are lands,^' gaid Clevelandt ^^ in which 
the eye may look bright upon groves of the 'pslm 
and the cocoa, and where the foot may move light 
as a galley under sail, over fields carpetted with 
flowers, and savannahs surrounded by aromatio 
thickets, and where subjection i^ unknown, ex* 
cept that of the brave to the bravest^ and of aU 
to the most beautifuL^ 

Minna paused a moment ere 'she replied^ and 
then answered, << No, Cleveland. My own rude 
country has dbarms for me, even desolate as you 
think it, and depressed as it surely is, which no 
other land on earth can present to me. I eiid^a* 
vour in vain to represent to myself those vision$ 
of trees, and of groves, which my eye never saw ; 
but my imagination can conceive no sight in n^ 
turc more sublime than those waves, when agitar 
ted by a storm, or more beautiful, than when 
they eome, as they now do, rolling in calm trafit* 
quillity to the shore. Not the fairest scene in a 
foreign land,«-not the brightest 8un->beani that 
ever shone iipon the richest landscape, would win 
my thoughts for a moment from that lofty roek, 
misty hill, and wide-rolling ocean. Hialtland is 
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the land of my deceased uicestors, and of my li- 
Ting father ; and in Hialtland will I live and die.*^. 

^ Then in Hialtland,'" answered Cleveland, 
<* will I too live and die. I will not go to Ktfk<4 
trail,— -I will not make my existence known to 
my comrades, from whom it were else bard for 
me to escape* Your father loves me, Minna; 
who knows whether long attention, anxious caie 
might not bring him to receive me into his family. 
Who would regard the length of a voyage thut 
was certain to terminate in happiness?^ 

'* Dr»EUii not of such an bsue,^ said Minna; 
** it is impossible. While you live in my father's 
^ouse,-"*while you receive his assistance, and 
share his table, you will find him the generous 
fUend, and the hearty host ; but touch him on 
what concerns his name and family, and the 
frank-hearted Udaller will start up before you 
the haughty and proud descendant of a Norwe- 
^an Jarl. See yon, a moments suspidon has fallf 
en on Mordaunt Mertoun, and he has banished 
from his favour the youth whom he so lately 
loved as a son. No one must ally with his house 
that is not of untainted northern descent.^ 
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<^ And mine may be eo, for aught that is known 
to me upon the subject,^ said Cleveland. 

^^ How !^ said Minna; ^^ have you any season 
•to believe yourself of Norse descent ?^ 

^^ I have told you before^^ repUed Clevdand, 
^' that my family is totally unknown to m^ • I 
spent my earliest days upon a solitaiy piantadon, 
in the little island of Tortuga, under the charge 
of my father, then a different person fipom whf^t 
he afterwards became. We were plundered by 
•the Spaniards, and reduced to such extremity of 
poverty, that my father, in desperation, and in 
thirst of revenge, took up arms, and having be- 
come chief o£ a little band, who were in the same 
drcumstances, became a buccane^, as it is called, 
and cruized agunst Spain, with various vidsst- 
tudes of good and bad fortune, until, while he 
interfered to check some violence of his compa- 
nions, he fell by their hands-~no uncommon fate 
among the captains of these rovers. But whence 
my father came, or what was the place of lus birth, 
I know not, fair Minna, nor have I ever had a 
4mrious thought on the subject.*" 
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*^ He WM a Bston, nt lemt, your unfortunate 
father ?^ said Miniu^ 

<< I have BO doubt of it,^ said Clevelaiid ; <^ his 
name, whidi I hare rendered too formidaUe tp 
he openly t^xik^y H an English cme; and his ac- 
quaintance with the Englisb langimge, and even 
with English fitnatureji together with the pom 
whiek he took, in better days, to teadbi me both^ 
plainly spoke hiiyi ta bean £b%lisbiaan« If &e 
rude bearing whicb I display tofvrards others is 
not the genuine character c^ my piind'and man- 
ners, it is to niy Eather, Minna, that I jowe any 
share of better thoug^s and prinaiples, wUch 
may render me worthy, in some small degree, 
of your Qotiee and approbation. And yet it some- 
times seems to me, that I hare two diSetei^ 
cbarttcters ; for I cannot abnost belieye, that I, 
who now walk this lone beach with, the lovely 
Minna Troil, and am permitted to speak to her 
of tJb» paslion which I have (dierbhed, have enrer 
been the daring leader of the bold band whose 
name was as terrible as a tornado.^ 

** You had not been peinnitted,^' said Miima^ 
** to use that bold language towards the daugh- 
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ter of Magnus Troil, had you not been the brave 
and usidaunted leader, who, with so small meana,. 
has made his name so formidable* My heart ta 
like that of a maiden of the andent days, and is 
to be won, not by fair words, but by gallant 

'< Akt ! that heart,"" sttd Cleveland ; <^ ^nd 
whf|t is it that I may do-^-what is it that man can 
do, to win in it the interest whidi I desire ?'" 

^^ Rejoin your friendst-*f-pursue your fortunei 
*— leave the re^ to destiny,"" saidMiniia. ^^ Should 
you retuiti, the leader of a gallant fleet, who fsan 
teU what may befal ?"" 

^ And what shall assure me^ that, when I re^ 
tiim--n-if return I ever shall-- «I may not find 
Manna Trod a bride or a spouse ?*^-9No,Minna^ 
I will not trust to destiny the only object worth 
attaining, which my stormy voyage in life has 
yet offered me."" 

'^ H^ar me,"" said Minna. ^^ I will bind my< 
self to you, if you dare accept such an engager 
nient, by the promise of Odin, the most sacred of 
our northern rites which are yet practised among^ 
us, that I will never favour iq^thcr, until you 
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resign the pretenmons which I have given to you. 
-—Will that siltisfy you ? — for more I cannot—* 
more I will not give.^ 

<^ Then with that,^ said Clereland, after a m<^ 
mentis piause^ '^ I must perforce be satisfied ;— « 
but remember, it is yourself that threw me back 
upon a mode of life which the laws of Britain de- 
nounce as criminal, and which the violent pas* 
sions of the daring men by whom it is pursued, 
have rendered infamous.^ 

<^ But I,^ said Minna, ^< am superior to such 
prejudices. In warring with England, I see their 
laws in no other light than as if you were enga- 
ged with an enemy, who, in fuhiess of pride and 
power, has declared he will give his antagonist no 
quarter. A. brave man will not fight the worse 
of this ;— semd, for the manners of your comrades, 
so that they do not infect your o?m, why should 
their evil report attach to you ?* 

Cleveland gazed at her as she spoke, inth a 
degree of wondering admiration, in which, at the 
same time, there lurked a smile at h^ simplici^. 

^^ I could not,^ he said, <^ have believed, that 
sudi high courage could have been found united 



with such ignoraaoe «f Ae WjCwU^ «s the world is 
Dow widded* Vor my iii«iners, they who best 
know me will readily allow, that I have done my 
best, at the n^ of my popularity, and of. my life 
itself, to mitigate the ferocity of my mates; but 
how can you teach humanity to men himnng 
with vengeance agabst the world, by wbc^ they 
are proscribed, or learn them, temp^ance a^d 
moderaticm in enjoyingthe pleasures which chanoe 
throws In their way, to vary a life which wQuld 
be otherwise one constant scene of peril and hard- 
ship? But this promise, Minnar-rthis promise^ 
which is all I am to receive in guerdon for my 
faithful attachment-*let me at least lose no time 
in claiming it.^ 

^^ It must not be rendered here, but in Eark^ 
wall.-— We must invoke, to witness the engager 
ment, the Spirit which presides over the ancient 
^circle of Stennis. But perhaps you fear to name 
the ancient Father of the Slain too, the Severe, 
the Terrible.'' 

Cleveland smiled. 
' « Do me the justice to think, lovely Minna, 
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that I am little subject fo fear real caiitea of ter* 
ror; and for those which are vlnonaiy, I have 
no sjrmiMithy whatfloeTer.^ 

^* You believe not iq them» then,^ said ]ifinna» 
<' and are so far better suited to be Brenda'^i lo^ 
ver than mine.^ 

<< I will believe,^ replied Cleveland, ^* in what- 
ever you believe. The whole inhabitants of that 
Valhalla, about which you'ccmverse so much with 
that fiddling, rhiming fool, Claud Halcro**^ 
these shall become living and existing things t6 
ray credulity. But, Minna, do not ask me to 
fear any of tbem.^ 

** Fear i ho— -not to^or them, surely,^ replied 
the maiden ; *^ for, not before Thor or Odin, 
when they approached in the fulness cf their ter- 
rors, did the heroes of my dauntless race yield 
one foot in retreat But when you make this 
boast, bethink you that you defy an enemy 6f a 
kind you have never yet encountered.^ 

'^Notin these northern latitudes,* said the lover, 
with a smile, ** where hitherto I have seen but 
angels ; but I have faced, in my time, ibe demons 
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of the Equinoctial Line, which we rovers supjxMe 
to be as powerful, and as malignant, as those of 
the North.** 

^* Have you then witnessed those wonders that 
are beyond the visible world ?^ said Minna, with 
some degree of awe, 

Cleveland composed his oountefkiance, and re« 
plied,>«-«^^ A short while before my father^s deaith, 
I came, though then very young, into the com- 
mand of a sloop, manned with thirty as desperate 
fellows as ever handled a muskets We cruized 
for a long while with bad success, taking nothing 
but wretched small-craft, whidi were destined to 
catch turtle, or crilierwise loaded with coarse and 
worthless trumpery. I had much ado to prevent 
my comrades froin avenging upon the crews of 
those baubling shallops the disappointment which 
they had occasioned to us. At length, we grew 
desperate, and made a descent on a village where 
we were told we should intercept the mules of a 
certain Spanish governor, laden with treasure. 
We succeeded in carrying the place; but while 
I endeavoured to save the inhaUtantsr from the 
fury of my followers, the muleteers, with their 
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pvedoos cargo, escaped into the neighbouring, 
woods. This filled up the measure of my unpo- 
pularity. My people, who had been long discon- 
tented, became openly mutinous. I was deposed 
from my command,, in solemn council^ and con- 
demned, as having too little luck and too much 
humanity for the profession I had undertaken, 
to be marooned, * as the phrase goes» on one of 
those little sandy, bushy islets, which are called, 
in the West Indies, keys, and which are frequent^ 
ed only by turtle and by sea*fowL Many of them 
are supposed to be haunted-pHSome by the de^ 
mons worshipped by the old inhabitants— others 
by Caciques and others, whom the Spaniards had 
put to death by torture, to compd them to diso 
cover their hidden treasures, and others by the va-i 
nous spectres in which sailors of all nations have 
implicit faith. My place of banishment, called 
Coffin-key, about two leagues and a half to the 
south-east of Bermudas, was so infamous as the 



* To maroon a seaman^ signified to abandon him on a 
desolate coast or island— a piece ci craelty often practiaed 
by Pirates and Buccaneers. 



resort of lli^se supieraatuial inhabitants^ thid; I 
heUewethe wealth of Mexico would not ha:Te per* 
suaded the brarest of the scoundrels who put me 
ashore there^^to have spent an hour on the islet 
alone, even in broad day Jigbt ; and when they 
rowed off, they pulled Eoit the $IoQp like men tbut 
dared not cast their eyes behind them. And there 
they lefl me to $ab^»t myself as I Wght, <^ a 
speck of unproductive sand, surrounded by. th0 
boundless Atlantic5 and haunted, a» they $up-> 
posed, by malignant demons.^ 

<^ ASki what was theConstequence?"^ said Minna, 
eagerly. 

. ^< I suppik»rted life,^. i^d the adventurer, ^^ at 
the expence of such sea^owl as were silly enough 
to let me approach so near as to knock them down 
with a. stick ; and by ineans of turtle eggs, wheii 
these complaisant birds became better acquainted 
with the mischievous disposition of the humaa 
species, and more shy of course of my advances.^ 
' ^^ And the demons of whom you spoke ?^—« 
9(mtinued Mitina* 

^< I had my secret apprehensions upon theic 
account,^' aaid Cleveland : '< In open day-light, 

12 
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dr iti abflolute darkness, I did not greittly appre. 
bend their approach ; but in the misty dawn of 
the morning, or when erening was about to fall, 
I saw, for the first week of my abode on the key, 
ftiany a dim and undefined spectre,«^4iow resem- 
bling a Spaniard, with his eapa wrapped around 
him, and his huge sombr^ra, as large as an urn- 
brdla, upon his head,-*now a Dutch sailor^ with 
his i^ugh cap and truhk-hofte,-'--and now an In- 
dkui Cacique, with his feathery crown and long 
lance of cftne.^ 

^< Did you not approach and address them ?^ 
said Minna. 

' ^ I always approached them,^ replied the i§ea- 
man ; *^ but,— ^I grieve to disappoint your expec- 
tations, my fair friend,*— whenever I drew near 
them the phantom changed into a bush, or a piece 
of drift-wood, or a wreath of tnist, or some such 
eause of deception, until at last I wad taught by 
experience to cheat myself no longer with such 
visions, and continued a solitary inhabitant of 
Coffin-key, as littie alarmed by vidonaiy terrors, 
as I ever was in the great cabin of a stout vessel, 
with a score of companions around me.^ 

8 
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<^ You cheated me into listening to a tale of 
nothing," said Minna ; " but how long did you 
continue on the island ?" 

** Four weeks of miserable existence,'' Baid 
Cleveland, " when I was relieved by the crew 
of a vessel which came thither a-turtling. Yet my 
mis^able seclusion was not entirely useless to me, 
for on that spot of barren sand I found the iron 
mask, which has since been my chief security 
^ against treason, or mutiny of my followers. It 
was there I formed the resolution t6 seem no 
softer hearted, nor better instructed — ^no more 
humane, and no more scrupulous, than those 
with whom fortune had leagued me. I thought 
over my former story, and saw that seeming more 
brave, skilful, and enterprizing than others, had 
gained me command and respect, and that seem* 
ing more gently nurtured, and more civilized 
than they, had made them envy and hate me as a 
being of another species. I agreed with myself, 
then, that since I could not lay aside my supe- 
riority of intellect and education, I would do my 
best to disguise, and to sink in the rude seaman, 
all appearance of better feeling and better accom* 

VOL. II. p 
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pliihitieiits. I foresaw then what has itnbe hap- 
pened> that, under the appearuice of daring ob^ 
duracy, I should acquire such a habitual com- 
mand over my foQowers, that I might use it for the 
eniurance of discipline, and for relieving the di»- 

m 

tresses of the wretches who fell under our power. 
I saw, in short, that, to attain authori^, I must 
assume the external semblance, at least, of diose 
over whom it was to be exercised* The tidings 
of my father^s fate, while it excited me to wrath 
and to revenge, confirmed the resolution I had 
adopted. He also had fallen a victim to his su-- 
peiiority of mind, morals, and manners, abo¥e 
those whom he commanded. They were wont 
to call him the Gentleman ; and, unquestionably, 
they thought he waited some favourable of^xvrai- 
nity to reconcile himself, perhaps at th^ expence^ 
with those existing forms of sodety with which 
bis habits seemed best to suit, and, even there*, 
fore, they murdered hiuL Nature and jusUce 
alike called on me for revenge. I was soon at 
the h^ad of a new body of the adventurers, who 
are so numerous in those islands. I. sought not 
after those by whom I had been myself maroon*. 
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ed, but after the wretches who had betrayed my 
fiither ; and on them I took a revenge so severe, 
that it was of itself sufficient to stamp me with the 
character of that inexorable ferocity which I was 
desurous to be thought to possess, and which, per- 
haps, was gradually coming on my disposition in 
actual earnest. My manner, speech, and conduct, 
seemed so totally changed, that those who for- 
merly knew me were disposed to ascribe the al- 
teration to my intercourse with the demons who 
baunted the sands of Coffin-key ; nay, £here were 
some, superstitious enough to believe that I had 
actually foi'med a league with them*^ 

<< I tremble to hear the rest !^ said Minna; 
^< did you not become the monster of courage 
and cruelty whose character you assumed?^ 

'* If I have escaped being so, it is to you, 
Minna,^ replied Cleveland, " that the wonder 
must be ascribed. It is true, I have always endea* 
voured to distinguish myself rather by acts of the 
most adventurous valour, than by schemes of re- 
venge or of plunder, and that at length I could 
iteve lives by a rude jest, and sometimes, by the 
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excess of the measures which I myself proposed, 
could induce those under me to intercede in fa- 
vour of prisoners; so that the seeming severity 
of my character has better served the cause of 
humanity, than had I appeared directly devoted 
toit.^ 

He ceased, and, as Minna replied not a word, 
both remained silent for a little space, when 
Cleveland again resumed the discourse : — 

** You are silent," he said, *' Miss Troil, and 
I have injured mysejf in your opinion by 'the 
frankness with which I have laid my character 
before you. I may truly say that my natural 
disposition has been controlled, but not altered, 
by the untoward circumstances in which I am 
placed.** 

^^ I am uncertain," said Minna, after a mo- 
ment's consideration, ^' whether you had been 
thus candid, had you not known I should soon 
see your comrades, and discover from their con- 
versation and their manners what you would 
otherwise gladly have concealed/' 

*^ You do me injustice, Minna, cruel injustice* 
From the instant that you knew me to be a sailor 
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of fortune, an adventurer, a buccaneer, or, if you 
will have the broad word, a pibate, what bad 
you to expect less than what I have told you ?^ 

^^ You speak too truly ,^ said Minnas— *< all 
this I might have anticipated, and I know not 
how I should have expected it otherwise. But it 
seemed to me that a war on the cruel and super- 
stitious Spaniards had in it something ennobling 
-Hsomething that refined the fierce employment 
to which you have just now given its true and 
dreaded name. I thought that the independent 
warriors of the Western Ocean, raised up, as it 
were, to punish the wrongs of so many murdered 
and plundered tribes, must have had somethings 
of noble elevation, like the Sons of the North, 
whose long galleys avenged on so many coasts 
the oppressions of degenerate Rome. This I 
thought, and this I dreamed — I grieve that I am 
awakened and undeceived. Yet I blame you not 
for the erring of my own fancy.— -Farewell, we 
must now part.^ 

*' Say at least,^ said Cleveland, << that you do 
not hold me in horror for having told you the 
truth.'* 
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^ I must ba^e time for refl^ctioD,^ sud Min- 
nsy ^^ time to wrigh what you have aaid, ere I. 
can fully understand my own feelings. Thus 
much, however, I can say even now, that he who 
pursues the wicked purpose of plunder, by meant 
of blood and cruelty, and who must veil his re* 
mains of natural remcnrse under an affectation of 
supnior profligacy , is not, and cannot be, thekv 
ver whom Minna Troil expected to find in Cleve. 
land; and if die still love him, it must be as a 
penitent, tmd not as a hero*^ 

So saying, die extricatedher^elf from bisgraqs, 
(for he still endeavoured to detain her,) making 
an imperative sign to him to forbear from follow^ 
ing her.-^^ $be is gone,"" said Cleveland, looking 
after her ; ^' wild and fanciful as she is, I was un« 
prepared for this.— ^Sbe starded not at the name 
of my perilous course of life, yet seems totally un^ 
prepared for the evil whidi must necessarily aU 
tend it ; and so all the merit I have gained with 
my resemblance to a Norse Champion, or King 
of the Sea, is to be lost at once, because a gang of 
pirates do not prove to be a choir of saints. I would 
that Backam, Hawkins, and the rest, had b^n at 
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the bottom of the Race of Portland — I would 
the Pentland Firth had swept them to hell rather 
than to Orkney ! I will not, however, quit the 
chase of this angel for all that these fiends can 
do. I will— I must to Orkney before the Udal- 
ler makes his voyage thither-rour meeting might 
alarm even h« blunt understanding, aldu,ugh. 
thank Heaven, in this wild country^ men know 
the nature of our trade only by hearsay, through 
our honest friends the Dutch, who take care ne- 
ver to speak very ill of those they make money 
by.— Well, if fortune would but stand my friend 
with this beauUful enthusiast, I would pursue 
her wheel no further at sea, but 9et <nyself down 
amongst these rocks, as happy as if they were so 
many groves of bananas and palmettoes.^ 

With these, and such thought^, half rolling 
in his bosom, half expressed in indistinct hints 
and murmurs, the pirate Cleveland returned to 
the mansion of Burgh- Westra, 
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CHAPTER X. 



There was shaking of hands, and sorrow of heart, 
For the hour was approaching w^en meny folks must part; 
So we caU*d for our horses, and ask'd for our way, 
While the jolly old landlord said, ^ Nothing's to pay.** 

LiUpta^ a Poem, 



We do not dwell upon the festivities of the 
day, which had nothing in them to interest the 
reader particularly. The table groaned under 
the usual plenty, which was disposed of by the 
guests with the usual appetite— the bowl of punch 
was filled and emptied with the same celerity as 
usua^ — the men quaffed, and the women laugh* 
ed-^Claud Halcro rhimed, piumed, and praised 
John Dryden— the Udaller bumpered and sung 
choruses— and the evening concluded, as usual, 
in the Rigging-loft, as it was Magnus Troil^s plea« 
sure to term the dancing apartment. 
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Itwasthen and there that Cleveland, approach* 
ing Magnus, where he sat betwixt his two daugh. 
ters, intimated his intention of going to Kirkwall 
in a small brig, which Bryce Snaelsfoot, who had 
disposed of his goods with unprecedented celeri^ 
ty, had freighted thither, to procure a supply. 

Magnus heard the sudden proposal of his 
guest with surprise, not unmingled with displea- 
sure, and demanded sharply of Cleveland, how 
long it was since he had learned to prefer Bryce 
Snaelsfoof s company to his own. Cleveland an. 
swered, with his usual bluntness of manner, that 
time and tide tarried for no one, and that he had 
his own particular reasons for making his trip to 
Kirkwall sooner than the Udaller proposed to set 
sail — ^that he hoped to meet with him and his 
daughters at the great fair, which was now close** 
ly approaching, and might perhaps find it pos- 
sible to return to Zetland along with them. 

While he spoke this, Brenda kept her eye as 
much upon her sister as it was possible to do^ 
without exciting general observation.. She re- 
marked, that Minna^s pale cheek became yet pa^ 
ler while Cleveland spoke, and that she seemed. 
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by oompressing her lips, and digfatly knittbg her 
brows, to be in the act of repressing the effects of 
strong interior emotion. But she spoke not ; and 
when Cleveland, having bidden adieu to the Ud« 
aller, approached to salute her, as was then the 
custom, she received his farewell without trusting 
herself to attempt a reply. 

Brenda had her own trial approaching; for 
Mordaunt Mertoun, once so much loved by her 
father, was now in the act of making his cold 
parting from him, without receiving a single 
look of friendly regard. There was, indeed, 
sarcasm in the taae with which Magnus wished 
the youth a good journey, and recommended 
to him, if he met a bonny lass by the way, 
not to dream that she was in love, because she 
chanced to laugh at him. Mertoun coloured at 
what he felt as an insult, though it was hi^. 
half intelligible to him; but he remembered 
Brenda, and suppressed every feeling of resent- 
ment He proceeded to take his leave of the 
sisters. Minna, whose heart was considerably 
softened towards him, received his farewell with 
some degree of interest ; but^ Brenda^s was so 
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▼imble in the kindness of her manner^ and the 
moisture which gathered in her eye, that it was 
noticed even by the Udaller, who exclaiined, half- 
angrily, " Why, ay, lass, that may be right enow,, 
for he was an old acquaintance; but mindl I 
have no will that he rentfain one.^ 

Mertoun, who was slowly leaving the apart- 
ment, half overheard this disparaging observa- 
tion, and half turned round to resent it But his 
purpose failed him when he siaw that Brenda had 
been obliged to have recourse to her handker- 
chief to hide her emotion, and the sense that it 
was excited by his departure, obliterated every 
thought of her father'^s unkindness. He retired, 
—-the other guests followed his example ; and 
many of them, like Cleveland and himself, took 
their leave over-night, with the purpose of com* 
mencing their homeward journey on the succeed- 
ing morning. 

That night, the mutual sorrow of Minna and 
Brenda, if it could not wholly remove the re- 
serve which had estranged the sisters from each 
other, at least melted all its frozen and unkindly 
symptoms. They wept in each other^s arms ; and 
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though ndther spoke, yet each became dearer to 
the other ; because they felt that the grief which 
called forth these drops had a source common to 
them both. 

It is probable, that though Brenda*s tears 
were most abundant, the grief of Minna was 
most deeply seated ; for long after the younger 
had sobbed herself asleep, like a child, upon her 
sister^s bosom, Minna lay awake, watching the 
dubious twilight, while tear after tear slowly ga* 
thered in her eye, and found a current down her 
cheek, as soon as it became too heavy to be sup- 
ported by her long black silken eye-lashes. As 
she lay, bewildered among the sorrowful thoughts 
which supplied these tears, she was surprised to 
distinguish, beneath the window, the sounds of 
music At first she supposed it was some freak of 
Claud Halcro, whose fantastic humour sometimes 
indulged itself in such serenades. But it was not 
the gue of the old minstrel, but the guitar which 
she heard ; an instrument wtuch none in the island 
knew how to touch except Cleveland, who had 
learned, in his^intercourse with the South Ame« 
rican Spaniards, to play on it with superior exe^ 
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cution. Perhaps it was in these climates also 
that he had learned the song, which, though he 
now sung it under the window of a mcuden of 
Thule, had certainly never been composed for 
the native of a climate so northerly and so severe, 
since it spoke of productions of the earth and 
skies which are there unknown. 

1. 

'^ Love wakes and weeps 

While -Beauty sleeps ! 
O for Miiac's softest numbers> 

To prompt a theme. 

For Beauty's dream^ 
Soft as the pillow of her slumbers. 

<< Through groves of palm 

Sigh gales of balm^ 
Fire-flies on the air are wheeling; 

While through the gloom 

Comes soft perfiime. 
The distant beds of flowers revealing. 

3. 

^^ O wake and live. 
No dream can give 

2 
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A shadow'd blitt^ the real exoeUing ; 

No longer sleeps 

From lattice peep^ 
And list the tale that Love is telling." 

' The Toice of Cleveland was deep, rieh, ttd 
manly, and accorded well with the Spanish air^ 
to which the words, probably a translation from 
the same language, had been adapted. His in- 
vocation would not probably have been fruitless^ 
could Minna have arisen without awakening her 
sister. But that was imposidble; for.Brenda, 
who, as we already mentioned, had wept bitterly 
before she had sunk into repose, now lay with 
her face on her sister'^s neck, and one arm stretch- 
ed around her, in the attitude of a child which 
has cried itself asleep in the arms of her nurse. 
It was impossible for Minna to extricate herself 
from her grasp without awaking her ; and she 
could not, therefore, execute her hasty purpose, 
of donning her gown, and hastening to the win- 
dow to speak with Cleveland, who, she had no 
doubt, had resorted to this contrivance, to pro- 
cure an interview. The restraint was sufficiently 
provoking, for it was more than probable that 
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her lover came to take bis last farewell ; but tbat 
Brenda^ inimical as she seemed to be of late to- 
wards Cleveland, should awake and witness it« 
was a thought not to be endured. 

There was a short pause, in which Minna en- 
deavoured more than once^ with as much gentle- 
ness as possible, to unclasp Brenda^s aim from her 
neck ; but whenever she attempted it the slum- 
berer muttered some little pettish sound, lik^ a 
child disturbed in its sleep, which sufficiently 
shewed that perseverance in the attempt would 
awaken her fully. 

To her great vexation, therefore, Minna was 
compelled to remain still and silent; when her 
lover, as if determined upon gaining her ear by 
music of another strain, sung the following frag- 
ment of a sea-ditty. 

^' Farewell ! Farewell ! the voice you hear. 
Has left its last soft tone with you^ — 

Its next must join the seaward cheer^ 
And shout among the shouting crew. 

'' The accents which I scarce could form 
Beneath your frown's coutrouling cheeky 

Must give the word^ above the storm^ 
To cut the mast^ and clear the wreck. 
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'' Hie timid eye I dared not niaey-^ 
The hand, that shook when press'd to thine^ 

Must point the guns npon the chasej— 
Must hid the deadly cathuB shine. 

*"!to all I love, or hope, or fear,— 

Honour, or own, a long adieu ! 
rto an that life has soft and dear. 

Farewell! save memory of you T 

He was again silent ; and again she, to whom 
the serenade was addressed, strove in vain to 
arise without rousing her sister. It was impos- 
sible ; and she had nothing before her but the 
unhappy thought that Cleveland was taking 
leave in hb desolation, without a single glance, 
or a ungle word. He, too, whose temper was 
so fiery, yet who subjected his violent mood with 
such sedulous attention to her will, — could she 
but have stolen a moment but to say adieu-— 
to caution him against new quarrels with Mer- 
toun-^to implore him to detach himself from such 
comrades as he had described,— could she but 
have done this, who could say what effect such 
parting admonitions might have had upon his 
character— nay, upon the future events of his life? 
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Tantalized hj tsudtk thoughts, Mbma was aboat 
to makfr itndtfaer imd defaiBtve etR)>rt{ vrhen thei 
heard voices beneadv the windo^/and thouglit die* 
coidd 'distinguish diat they- were those of Cleve/ 
kad and MertouD, speaking^ iik a idiarp tdae,' 
which,' at the ^atrie' time, isee«ifed cautiously sup^ 
pressed, as if the qi^eakers feai^d being'overlieaid;' 
Alarm 'now 'mingkd with her fbrmar' detSrdUo 
rise fiKnub^, losd she acconiplidhed at once the' 
pur^se ^hich Ae had so often attanpted in vain. ^ 
Bi«nda^s ami was unloosed frdm her sister^sneck^ 
without the skeper i^ceivingtnoiie'alailnilian prtf.; 
\okaitwo ortbree miimelli^temuiinurs; white,^ 
with ^ud speed ahd -silence^ Mlhfia put oii'idhie 
p^n of he^ dress, #iti[i the inteiitibri to steat td the 
window. ' But, ^e Ak ooftid kocoinplish' this, tfaif 
sound of the voiceswithbut was exthan^ed for 
that of blows and straggling, whi^ tertfuniElted 
suddenly fay'ad^p groan.' ^^ 

' Terrified tit this kst signal of mischief, Minna 
fi^Ung to die window, atid 'endeavour^ to 6pedr 
itj fyt tbti persons w^re i^ ctoae iinder th^ waflt 
of the house' tliat iihe 'oould Hot siee them/ sitV€r 
hf putting her hesid out of thl^ casement, the 
VOL. II. a 
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iron haap was stiff, and rusted, and, as gaierally 
happoH^ the haste with whidi she laboured to 
undo it only rendered the task more difficult 
When it was accomplished, and Minna had eager- 
ly thrust her body half out at the casement, those 
who had created the sounds which alanned her 
ifere become inyisible, e^^cq^ting that she saw 
a shadow cross the moonlight, the substance of 
which must have been in the act ci tunung a 
comer, which concealed it frmn her sight* The 
shadow moved slowly, and seemed that of a man 
who supported another upon his shoulders ; an in- 
dication which put the climax to Minna'^s agony 
of mind. The window was not above eight feet 
from the ground, and she hesitated not to throw 
herself from it hastily, and to pursue the object 
which had excited her terror. 

But when she came to the comer of the build* 
ings from which the shadow seemed to have been 
projected, she discovered nothing which could 
point out the way that the figure had gone ; and, 
after a moment'^s consideration, became aensible 
that all attempts at pursuit would be alike wild 
and fruitless. Besides all the projections and re- 



«) 
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cesses of the many-angled mansion, arid its nu- 
merous o£Sce»— besides the various cellars, store- 
houses, stables, and so forth, which defied her 
solitary search, there was a range of low rocks, 
stretching down to the little haven, and which 
were, in fact, a continuation of the ridge which 
formed its pier. These rocks had many inden- 
tures, hollows, and caverns, into any one of which 
the figure to which the shadow belonged might 
have retired with his fatal burden ; for fatal, she 
feared, it was most likely to prove. 

A moment^s reflection, as we have said, con- 
vinced Minna of the folly of further pursuit; 
her next thought was to alarm the family ; but 
what tale had she to tell, and of whom was that 
tale to be told ?•«— On the other hand, the wound- 
ed man-*if indeed he was wounded— -alas, if in- 
deed he were not mortally wounded,-^night not 
be past the reach of assistance; and, with this 
idea, she was about to raise her voice, when she 
was interrupted by that of Claud Halcro, who was 
returning apparently from the haven, and sing- 
ing, in his manner, a scrap of an old Norse ditty, 
which might run thus in English :— • 
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'''And yva thtll deal the fimeral dole ; 

To wetpj )l)od7ji imd to^he^yy soul. 
The white hread and the wine. 

** And yoa shall deal my hones of pride ; 

Aj, dea^ thei^^ mother mine ; . , , 
And you shall deal my lands so wide. 

And deal my castles nine. 

'' But deal not vengeance to the deed. 
And deal not for the crime > . .^ .,. 

The hody to its place, and the soul to Heayen's grace. 
And the rest in God's own lime* 



M 



The fflngolar adaptation c^ these rbifmes to the 
mtuataon in which she found herself,. seeined4o 
MADsa like a vaming fironr hteTen. We ane 
speaking of a; land i of omenft and AuperstitioM, 
and.pa^bi^ wiK. scarce be understood Jbjjlfaoac 
whose liauted intagtnatkMi. oanw^l conceiYe how 
stron^y tbeas operate upon the homan mind dia- 
ling iieertain:pi»gress cSwdety^ A £ne«C Yb- 
giliy turned. U^.oasnallyy was received io the se- 
Vjenteentfa.oentiiry^ and in the eourt of Engkndt 
as.aa intimatioaof future eTentS'araad no wonder 
that a maiden. of the disUnt and. wild isles of Zet- 



land ftboaW* bav&tQonaidin^^ Ha fm iojomtion 
'from Heftvien,' VHrtes wlikih happeoed- to convey 
B sense analogous to her present Atuiet&m. 

** I will be silent,'' she muttered, — " I will seal 
my lips— , ,. 

l%e Vodyfb ittplao^/aiid'llie'isoal to Heaven's grace. 
And ihe rest in God's own time.^ 

« 



Who speabrihere?'' Baid Ckod Hdcro, in 
some alarm ; for he had not; in his travels in fo- 
reign parts, been able by any means to rid him- 
self of his native superstidons. In the condition 
to which fear and hazror.h^ reduced her, Min- 
na W2|s at first UQable to reply ; apd |Ii^oro, fix- 
ing his eyes upon the female white- figure, which 
he isaw indistinctly, "f<A:^ she itood in the shadow 
of the house, and the morning was tliiek and 
misty, began to conjure her in an ancient rhime 
which occurred to him as spited for the occasion, 
and which had in its gibberish a wild and un- 
earthly sound, which may be lost in the ensuing 
translation:-^ 
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'' Saint Miginii^ ocmtroult]^^ thatnuutyr of trofon; 

Stint Bmiai^ lebiike thee, with rhyme and widi reaaoD ; 

By Uie mass of Saint Martin, the might of Saint Mary, 

Be thoogone, or thy weird shall he worse if thou tarry ! 
If of good, go hence and hallow thee^^- 
If of ill, let the earth swallow thee,^- 
If thou'rt x)f air, let the grey mist fold l3iee,<^ 
If of earth, let the swart mine hold thee, — 
If a Pixie, seek thy ring,— 
If a Nixie, seek thy spring ;^- 
If on middle earth thou'st heen 
Slave of sGiTow, shame, and sin. 
Hast eat the bread of toil and strife. 
And dree'd the lot which men call life. 
Begone to thy stone ! for thy coffin is scant of thee. 
The worm, thy play-fellow, wails for the want <^ 

thee;— 
Hence, honadeBi £^i06t ! let the earth hide thee. 
Till Michael shall blow the blast, see that there 

thou bide thee ! — 
Phantom, fly hence 2 take the Cross for a token. 
Hence pass till Hallowmass !— my spell is c^ken." 



^ It is I, Halcro,^ muttered Minna, in a Ume 
so thin and low, that it might have passed for the 
faint reply of the conjured phantom. 
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<^ You !*«you r ludd Halcro, hb tone of alarm 
changing to one of extr^ne eurprise ; ^* by this 
moonlight, which i& waning, and so it is!-— 
Who could have thought to find you, my most 
lovely Night, wandanng abroad in your own 
element !— But you saw them, I reckon, as well as 
I— bold enough in you to follow them, though.^ 

<< Saw whom?— follow whom ?^ said Minna, 
hoping to gain some information on the Subject 
of her fears and her anxiety. 

<^ The corpse-lights which danced at the lia- 
ven,^ replied Halcro ; ^^ they bode no good, I 
promise you-— you wot well what the old rhyme 



Where corpse-light 

Dances bright^ 

Be it by day or night> 

Be it by light or dark> 

There shall corpse lie stifiT and stark. 

I went half as far as the haven to look after them, 
but they had vanished. I think I saw a boat put 
off, however,-H9ome one bound for the haaf, I 
suppose.— I would we had good news of this 
fishing-^-there was Noma left us in anger^ and 
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« 

jJmo. these oorpfieJighto I^Welly God «Mp the 
a^rlule* . I am ftit pld many find can but wisb tltfti all 
4r€Dewdl over.i*^But how>now, my pretty Miima? 
tna m.yoor eyc64^-A|id >nor tkat Laee-yev 
in theiair -moQnBgjtf, -Jbavefooted clO(V by ^Samt 
Magmn !.<«^Wcre there naatiwkkiga t)f Zetland 
woelanft enough for these pipetty'frel'and antle% 
|hat glanoe ao whiteia the moon-beam ?--What, 
silent i-'-angry, perhaps^^ he^ added,^ in^ a mcM 
serious tone^ ** at my> nonsfflise# For shame^ silly 
miuden {--i-BeBMmber lam dd enough- te be your 
father5.and have always lo^ed you as- my child.^ 

^< I am not angry,^ said Minna, oonstrainiog 
herself to speak*— '< but heard you nothing?— ^saw 
you nothing ?^>— They must h^y^ passe^/you.^ 

^^ They !^ said Claud HalcQ*^ } /^ .iv;liat mean 
you by they ? — ^is it the 0Qrpse-)ighM ?-^^o, they 
did not pass by me, bi)ft I think'-the;^ have pass- 
ed by you, and blighted you with their influence, 
for jpu are a^ p^^ as a fif)^^Q,rrTCQ«ie,jfpaie| 
^iifrnt^"^ he f|dde4,.^<5)$mog a, jidctdooi; of the 
dwel^ipg, " jtl^^ mflpnlight f«rdlk& are .fitter fiw 
04 P9?^ tjban fer yoMDig maid«iwr^Aiid jjo^ligjiu 
ly clad asyou are ? Maiden, you should take care 
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bow you give ycMtu^self tp^ibe breez^s^tof i^ Z«lliiDd 
night, for, they bring iooi^ fileet ithm adou;» ;itp- 
on Iheir wings.-*-Btalt» maiden^ go ia; ibi:^ as glo- 
UQUS, John saysHHNT, fl^ h» 4oes potiuy--*f<H: I 
eannotrcffiiemhsr hasF bi&'gci^se ebilnes-vbu^ ml 
say myself, in a pretty poem, written when my 
muse was in her teens, 

Menseful maiden ne'er should rise^ 
Till the first heam tinge the skies; 
Silk-fringed eyelids still should close,. 
Till the sun has kiss'd the rose ; 
Maldeh's foot we should not view^ 
Marked with tiny' pHnt on'dew^ 
Till die opening flowefetaspread 
Carpet meet for beauty's tread-^ 

Stay, wliat;itome8jQext??-^imeisee;i^ 
'.iWhenith^ qpiribjefi^eitatio]:^ seized on Oiaud 
Halcro,.beif0rgot^e.and place, and-mighthan^ 
l^ept.hi^ ^ompanioia inithe.cold^mr forhalf an 
hpur,i.gi?ing poeticair reasons why she ought to 
baye.been. in bod. .But she^ interrupted him by 
iJi^quesUon, ^airnestly pranounced^ yet iin^a voice 
whidi was scarcely articulate, hol^g Halero^ at 
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the same Ume with a trembling and oonTulsiTe 
grasp, as if tosupporthera^finimfalling,—- ^< Saw 
you no one in the boat which put to sea but now ?^ 

<* Nonsense,^ replied Halcro; ^* how could I 
see any one, when light and distance only enabled 
me to know that it was a boat, and not a gram- 
pus?'* 

<* But there must have been some one in the 
boat ?** repeated Minna, scarce oonsoious of what 
she said* 

" Certainly," answered the poet ; ** boats sel- 
dom work to windward of their own accords But 
come, this is all folly ; and so, as the Queen says, 
in an old play; which was revived for the stage 
by rare Will D^Avenant, * To bed— to bed— to 
bed."* 

They separated, and Minna'^s limbs conveyed 
her with difficulty, through several devious pas- 
sages, to her own chamber, where she stretched 
herself cautiously beside her still sleeping sister, 
with a mind harassed with the most agonizing 
apprehenaons. That she had heard Cleveland, 
she was positive— ^the tenor of the songs left her 
no doubt on that subject. If not equally certaiii 
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that die had heard young Mertoun^s voice in 
hot quarrel with her lover, the impression to that 
effect was strong on her mind. The groan, with 
which the struggle seemed to terminate— the 
fearful indication from which it seemed that the 
conqueror had borne off the lifeless body of his 
victim — ^all tended to prove that some fktal 
event had concluded the contest And which df 
the unhappy men had fallen ?-^which had met a 
bloody death ?— which had achieved a fatal and 
a bloody victory ?— These were questions to 
which the small still voice of interior conviction 
answered, that her lover Cleveland, from charac- 
ter, temper, and habit, was most likely to have 
been the survivor of die fray. She received from 
the reflection an involuntary consolation, which 
she almost detested herself for admitting, when 
she recollected that it was at once darkened with 
her lover^s guilt, and embittered with the de« 
struction of Brenda'^s happiness for ever. 

'^ Innocent, unhappy sister P such were her 
reflections ; ^* thou that art ten times better than 
me, because so unpretending— so unassuming in 
thine excellence. How is it possible that I should 
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iCetae: to tml a piuig, which is only transfenred 
from nay rboflpm toitfai^a?"? ' v. . i, )• 
( A9 time emel thought crowed her miiid^ she 
^iQuld.iiot fefram from .•tndiiingi homvittev no 
dooe^ tPi hePr boeoaiy that, after a heavy agh, 
Bireiida»«roke^-. i. -% j -,*:;. i ..;l'1)!iv 
.^ ^^ SSateK,^:< «he eaid^ ^^os h.ymek ?-*4-dreaiiied 
jI ligr on oBeu o£^tho0e momiments nhidi Claad 
iHalerOijdefloribed ta Its, 'where die ^cffigyof tlie 
idbafaibBnt hoMath lieatcarved in- stoneupoo the 
tfepidchie. \ J dreamed sadi a marUevform lay by 
mr side, and.thatit suddcnVr acquired ^Utabush ef 
Jifiaiand (aimnatioa to' fold /me to Us «old^ moist 
ixisoiiH-Hmd' ibkiyour^s, Mimia,'^atis indeed so 
chifly*»9^Y0ii am ill^' my dtasest Ifinna f for 
God'^s sake;,! let /me risednd call (Eupbane f ed.<^— 
Whatailft you ? has Nerna been here i^ain P* 
,:..'^^' Call^no one^htther^r said Minna^ detaining 
her ; '* nothing ^ajlB^metfor^whichteiiy one ha& a 
remedy-r«-notliing Init appvehennons of evil worse 
than even Noma cduM iinrophesyt But Cfod is 
above all, my dear Bienda; mid letA» pray to 
him to turn, as be oqly can, our evil into good/^ 
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'They did jcnntly repeat their usual prayer for 
strengthrand pri^tection fiK>m dn higb^ and a^^aiil 
oodoqposedvtbeiiisdve&'iD sletp^ suffiaing no word 
a«ire :fA God?Ue»'yoa^^ to pass b^airiKt than^ 
when their deitytbaiS'were fiaiidied ; lfau&Bcrttptl*> 
hnaifidedieaAag to ficaTien th^r kst'iMking 
wonds, if fhuBwm frailty, pnevented )fth0m>feoin 
cemmanding theic last vaking thoughts; JBreada 
slept .firBt^^iand Minna^ .strougly resisting -the 
dark. and evil, presentiments vrhiab again began 
to- crowds /themselTeSi iqion ,her r imaginatiotiy :wa», 
ai'Jast M fbrtunate^as tx^ slundier also. . : • li 
:. lihe storm whioh Hakro had exp0d:ed began 
about day4xreak^«»-a squally heavy wilh wind and 
nun^isuch as am often fblty even duringithe finest 
part. of the^seaaoB^ in these latitudes.. 'At' the 
whistle ci'the windy and the clatler.of the ram 
cNL'iheishinglei-roofing ofith^'fishieFp-huts, maiiyia 
poor wcHBan was awakened, and ealled on hee 
children, to holdijap their little hands and jcdn in 
pngrer for the^safety.of the dear^husband sad 
father, who was evjCB) then at the mercy. of the 
disturbed elemekits^ Around die house.of £urgh- 
Wtts^a, diimneysthowled^ attd wtndqws daahed. 
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The props and rafters of the higher parts of the 
building, most of them formed out of wreck- 
wood, groaned and quivered, as if they feared to 
be again dispersed by the tempest. But the 
daughters of Magnus Troil continued to sleep 
as softly and as sweetly as if the hand of Chantry 
had formed them out. of statuary-marble. The 
squall had passed away, and the sun-beams, dis- 
persing the clouds which drifted to leeward, 
shone full through the lattice, when Minna first 
started from the profound sleep into which fa- 
tigue and mental exhaustion had lulled h^, and 
raising herself on her arm, began to recal eveiits 
which, after this interval of profound repose, 
seemed almost to resemble the baseless visions of 
the night. She almost doubted if what she re- 
called of horror, previous to her starting from 
her bed, was not, indeed, the fiction of a dream, 
suggested, perhaps, by some external sounds. 

** I will see Claud Halcro instantly,^ she said ; 
*' he may know something of these strange noises, 
as he was stirring at the dme.^ 

With that she sprung from bed, but hard- 
ly stood upright on the floor, ere her sister 
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exclaimed, ^^ Gracious Heaven ! Minna, what 
ails your foofc— your ancle ?^ 

She looked down, and saw with surprise, which 
amounted to agony, that both her feet, but par* 
ticularly one of them, was stained with. dark 
crimson, resembling the colour of dried blood. 

Without attempting to answer Brenda, she 
rushed to the window, and cast a desperate look 
on the grass beneath, for there she knew she 
must have contracted the fatal stidn. But the 
rain, which had fallen there in treble quantity, 
as well from the heavens as from the eayes of 
the house, had washed away that guilty witness, 
if indeed such had ever existed there. All was 
fresh and fmr, and the blades of grass, over^^ 
charged and bent with rain*drops, glittered like 
diamonds in the bright morning sun. 

While Minna stared upon the spangled ver- 
dure, with her full dark eyes fixed and enlarged 
to circles by the intenaty of her terror, Brenda 
was hanging about her, and, with many an eager 
inquiry, pressed to know whether or how she 
had hurt herself ? 

6 
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^< A piece of glass cut thiough my siioe^^ said 
Minna, bethinking henlelfftlNtt some excnme wto 
necessary to her aster; ^^ I scorofe^ feltit at the 
tine.^ - ' ^'. "^ - -.)..- V— ,. '• r; - 

' 1^^} And yet see how it has bled,^ said her sis- 
ter. ^ Sweet M inna^^ she added, approaehitig 
her with a^ Wetted towel; <^ kt me ^p& the irf6od 
dffiMiie hnn may be worse than you think dtJ" 

'^Btit«s she approached, Minna, w4io saw no 
other way of prelreniing discovery that the bfood 
with which she Was stained had never flowed in ^ 
her' own vc^s, harshly and hastily repell^ the 
proffered kindnei^. Poor Brenda, unconscious 
of any oflfence which she h&d given to her ^ter, 
di^w back two or three paces on iSnding her s(eri 
vice thus hardbly refused, and stood gazing at 
Minna with kxiks in which there w^ more'of eur* 
prise and mor^ed affection than of resentment, 
but which had yet something als6 of natural dis- 
pleasure^ ^ - ^ ' 

^^ Sister,^ said she, ^< I thought we had agreed 
but Idst night that, happen to us %hat ini^ht,'w^ 
would at least love each other.'^ 
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<< Misoh may happen betwixt night and motn« 
ingi^ a«b»wered Miima; in words rather wrench^ 
ed from her by her situadrai, than flowing forth 
the voluntary mterpreters of her thoughts. 
- ^^ Much may indeed have hiappened in a night 
SQ^sloriny/^ answered Brenda; ^^ Sat see whef» 
the very wall aiound Eupbane^s plant-a-eruive 
has bee& blown down ; but neither wind nor rain, 
nor aught eke, can cool our a&ction, Minna.^ 

^^ But that may chance,^ replied Minna, <^ which 
may eonv^t it into—*-" 

The rest of the sent^ice she muttered in a tcme 
so indiatinct, that it could not be apprehended ; 
while,atthe same time, filie washed the hlood-^ain& 
from her feet cmd left anele. Brenda, who slill re^ 
mainfd looking on at some difitanqe, endeavoured 

■ 

in vain taasauine some tone which might re-esta- 
blish kindnesB and cbsfidoioe betwixt them. 

^^ You were right,^ she said, *^ Minna, to suffer 
ne ooe to help you to. dress so sim|de a scratch-— 
standing where I do it is scaree visible." 

^^ The most cruel wounds," replied Min^a, 
^ mre Uiose which make no outward show-— Are 
you sure yoii see it at all ?" 

VOL. II. R 
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<< O, yes r replied Brenday framing her answer 
as she thought would best pleaise her aster ; << I 
see a very slight scratch ; iiay» now you draw 
on the stocking, I can see nothing.^ 

<< You do indeed see nothbg,^ answered Min- 
na, somewhat wildly ; ^^ but the time will soon 
come that al]^-4iy, all— will be seen and known.^ 

So saying, she hastily completed her dress, and 
led the Way to the breakfast, where die assumed 
her place amongst the guests ; but with a coun- 
tenance so pale and hagard, and manners and 
speech so altered, and so bewildeired, that it ex- 
cited the attention of the whole company, and 
the utmost anxiety on the part of her father 
Magnus TroU. Many and various Were the con- 
jectures of the guests, concerning a distempera- 
ture which seemed rather mental than corporeal. 
Some hinted the maid«i had been struck with an 
evil eye, and something they muttered about Noma 
of the Fitful-head ; some talked of the departure 
of Captain Cleveland, and murmured ^^ it was a 
shame for a young lady to take on so after a 
land-louper, of whom no one knew any thing i" 
and this contemptuous epithet was in particular 
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bestowed on the Captain by Mistress Baby YeU 
lowley, nrhile she was in the act of wrapping 
round her old skinny neck the very handsome 
owerlay (as she calkd it^) wherewith the said 
Captain had presented her. The old Lady 
Gk>wrowrum had a system of her own, which 
she hinted to Mistress Yellowley, after thanking 
God that her own connection with the Burgh- 
Westra family was by the kisses mother, who 
was a canny Scotswoman, like herself. 

" For, as to these Troils, you see, Dame Yel. 
lowley, for as high as they hold their heads, they 
say that ken, (winking sagaciously,) that there is 
a bee in their bonnet ;— that Noma, as they call 
her, for its no her right name neither, is at whiles 
far beside her right mind,-— and they that ken 
the cause, say the Fowde was some gate or other 
linked in with it, for he wilt never hear an ill 
word of her. But I was m Scotland then, or I 
might have kend the real cause, as well as other 
folk. At ony rate there is a kind of wildness in 
the blood. Ye ken very weel daft folk dinna 
bide to be contradicted ; and Til say that for the 
Fowde— -he likes to be contradicted as ill as ony 
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maa in Zetland. But it shall nerer be said that 
I said ony ill of the house that I am sae nearly 
connected wi\ Only ye will mind, dame, it is 
dirough the Sindairs that we are a-kin, not 
through the Troils,— -«nd the Sinclairs are kend 
hi and wide for a wise generation, dame. But I 
see diere is the stirrup-cup coming rdund.^ 
• " I waadev,'^ said Mistress Baby to her brb«' 
ther, as soon as th^ Lady Gbwrowrum turned 
from her, ^' what gars that muckle wife dame, 
dame, dame that gate at me. She might ken 
the blude of the Cliiikscales is as gude as ony 
Glowrowrum amang them."" 

The guests, meanwhile, were fast taking their 
departure, scarcely noticed by 'Magmas, who wis 
so mudi engrossed with Minna'^s indisposition, 
that, contrary to his hospitable wont, he suffietsd 
them to go away unsaluted. And thus condii-^ 
ded, amidst anxiety and illness, the festivkl of 
Saint John, as celebrated on that season at tfafi 
house of Burgh- Westra ; adding another cautSoil 
to that of the Emperor of Ethiopia,— rwith hofr 
little security mail can reckon upon the days whidl 
he destines to happiness. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



But tbiff sad evil which doth her infest. 
Doth course of natural cause far exceed, 
And botised is within her hoEow brest, 
That either seems some cursed witch's deed. 
Or erillspHght that in her doth such torment breed. 

Fairy. ^Quemi Book IXJ. Canto III, 



The term had now elapsed, by several days, 
when Mordaiint Mertoun, as he had promised 
at his departure, should have returned to hi* 
filth^id abode at Jarlsboff, but there were no 
tidhjg^ of hid return^ Such delay nnght, at an* 
othet time, have excited little curiosity and no 
anxiety ; for old Swertha, who took upon her the 
office of thinking and conjecturing for the littld 
household, would have concluded that he had 
fetniamd behinld the other guests upon somo 
{mrty of sport or pleasure. But she knew that 
Mordaunt had not been lately in favpur with 
MttgnvtB Troil; she knew that he proposed. his 
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Stay sit Burgh- Westra should be a short one, 
upon account of bis fatber'^s healthy to whom, 
notwithstanding the little encouragement which 
his filial piety reoavcd, he paid uniform atten^ 
tion. Swertha knew all this, and she became 
anxious. She watched the looks of her master, 
the elder Mordaunt; but, wrapt in dark and 
stem uniformity of composure, his countoiance^ 
like the surface of a midnight lake, suffered no 
one to -penetrate into what was beneath. His 
studies, his solitary meals, his lonely walks, suc- 
ceeded each other in unvaried rotation, and seem- 
ed un<Usturhed by the least thought ^bont Mcr-r 
daunCs absence* 

At length such repc»rts reached Swertba's ear, 
from various quarters, that «he became totally 
unable to ^conceal her anxiety, and resqlyed, at 
the risk of provoking her master into fury, or 
perhaps that of losing her place in his hpusphold^ 
to force upon his noUce the doubts which afflicU 
ed her own mind. MfHrdaunOs good humour 
and goodly person n)ust indeed have made no 
small impression on the withered and selfish heart 
of thp poor ^4 woman, to ipduce hjer to tfik^ ^ 
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course so desperate^ and ftiom which her friend 
the Ranzehnan endeavoured in vain to deter her. 
Still, however, conscious that a. miscarriage in 
the inatter would, like the loss of Trinculo^s 
bottle in the horse-pooU be attended not only 
with dishonour, but with infinite loss, she deter- 
mined .to proceed qn her high emprize with as 
much caution as was consistent xirith the attempt. 

We have already mentioned, that it seemed a 
part of the very nature of this reserved mid un- 
sodid being, at least since his retreat into the 
utter solitude of Jarlshoff, to endure no one to 
start a subject of conversation, or to put any 
quesdon to him, that did mft arise out of urgent 
and pres^g emergency. Swertha was sensible, 
therefore, that, m order finvourably to open the 
discourse which she proposed to bold with her 
master, she must contrive that it should originate 
with himself. 

To accomplish this purpose, while busied in 
preparing the table for Mr Mertoun^s simple and 
solitary dinfier^inea], she formally adorned the 
table with two covers instead of one, and made 
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all her other liide pfepantions as if be wm to 
have A gOest oT'CampHUCA at dmoefL . . 

The amitagein siiooeeded; tox Mertoon, on 
eodiing ffom his study, no^soMsr sawthe tdbk 
tboa anmnged, than he asked Sivei^tha^who, wait* 
kig theeffisctof her atratagem as n&her watofaea 
hk gfouad^baitt, was fiddling up and dawn the 
HNMa^ ■« Whether. Moidaunt waa not letumad 
from Burghs Westra?"* 

Thia question was the cue for Swertha, and 
dM atiswaied, in-a raiee of atotowful anzietgr, 
half4?eal half-afeotedy ^^ Na, nal» >nae uc diml 
had dunted at their door. It undbe blithe new% 
indeed,, to ken that young Master Jkfoidannt, 
poor dear baicn, were safe at fianie.^ > 

^*^ And, if be be net at home^ why should you 
lay a cover for him, you do^g fool ?^ zepiied 
iMertoun^ ixt a tone well calculated to stop the 
old wonum^s proceedings. But she replied^ bdld- 
ly , " that, indeed, somebody should take thought 
about Master Mertounf a* that diecottlddo w|s to 
haiv^ seat and pkte ready for him when he cunew 
But she thought the dear bairn had been 0W%t 
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lang SW9L ; and, if ahe maun speak out, she had 
her. $kn SentB when and whether he might ever 
ccHne haiiie.^ 

'< Your fears !^ said Mertoun, his eyes flash* 
ing as they usually did when his hour of ungo- 
verDabkfMussion approached ; *< do you speak of 
your idle-fears to me, who knowthat all of youif 
aex, that. is not fiokl^iessy and fdly, and self* 
Qonoeit, and self-wiB, is a bimdle of ideotical 
fears, tapours^ and tremors? What are your 
ftaMi to rae, you foohsh M. hag ?^ 
' It is an admirabk quality in womankihd, that 
when a breach of the laws of natural aSbcdon 
conies under thmr observation, the whole sex is 
inarms* Let a rumeur arise in the street Of a 
parent that has misused mAM, or a child that 
has insulted a parent,--^! say nothing of the cas^ 
of husband and wife, where the interest may be 
aeeoufited for in syinpadiy,~-«nd all the women 
wkhn hearing wiU lake onhnated and dedded 
fart with th«^suffSii«ri ^Swertfaa, notwithstanding 
faer greed and firance, had her share of the gene^ 
fourfeehng^ whieh does so much honour to her 
UKf and was^ oft tins occasiim, so much carried 
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oa by its impidge, &at she oonfinopted her mas. 
ter, and upbraided him with his hard-hearted in. 
difference, with a boldness at which she herself 
was astonidied. 

5* To be sure it wasna her that suld be fearing 
for her young master. Master Mordaunt, even 
although he was, as she might well say, the very 
sea-calf of her heart ; but ony other father, but 
hi$ honor himsel, wad have had sp^riogs made 
.after the poor lad, and him gane ^his eight days 
from Burgh-Westra, and naebody kend when or 
where he had gane. There was nae a bairn in 
the howff but was maining for him ; for he made 
all their bits of boats with his knife ; there wadna 
be a dry eye in the parish, if aught worse than 
weal should befall him,— -na, no ane, unless it 
might be his honour'^s ain."" 

Mertoun had been much struck, and even si- 
lenced, by the insolent volubility of his insurgent 
housekeeper ; but, at the last sarcasm, he imposed 
on her silence in her turn mth an audible voice, 
accompanied with one of the most terrific glances 
which his dark eye and stem features could 03c- 
pcess. But Swertha, who, as she afierwards 0X>' 
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quaitited the Ilanzelaian, was wonderfully sup. 
ported during the whole scene, woyld not be con-, 
trouled by the loqd vpice and fercxdous lopk of her 
master, but proceeded in the same tone as before. 

*^ His honour,'^ she said, ** had made an unco 
wttrk because a wheen bits of kists and duds, 
that naebody had use for, had been gathered on 
the beach by tlup Jfixir bodies of the township ; 
and here was the bravest lad iii t|ie country lost, 
and cast away, as it were, before his een, an4 
nae ane asking what was come o^ him.^ 

^^ What should come of him but good, you 
old fool,^ answered Mr Mertoqn, '< as far, at 
least, as there can be good in any of the follies 
he spends his time in ?^ 

' This was spoken rather in a scornful than an 
angry tone, and Swertba, who bad got into the 
spirit of the dialogue, was resolyed not to let it 
drop, now that the fire of her opponei^t seemed 
to slacken. 

^^ O ay, to be sure I am an auld fool,— -but; 
if Master Mordaunt should have settled down i^ 
the Boost, as mair than ae boat had been lost in 
that i^e^ryfu^ squall the other morning^Prby .goo(| 
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luck it was short as it was sharp, ctr naethiog 
oould hare lired in it— or if he Were drowaed m 
a loch coming hame on foot, or tf he were killed 
bj miss of footing on a craig— 4he IhuU island 
kend how Tenturesome he was— who,^ said ^w^- 
tha, '' will be the auld fbol then ?^ And she add-* 
^ a pathetic ejaculation, ibkt ^^ Goi would p«e- 
tect the poor oCiotherless bidrn ! for if he had bad 
a mother, there would hate been tearoli lnad<l 
after him before now." , . . 

This last sarcasiA aflSected Mertoun power* 
fully,-^is jaw quivered, his face grew pale, and 
he muttered iio Swertha to go into his study, 
(where she was sefflrcdy ever permitted to enter), 
and fetch him a bottle which stood there. 

*^ O ho !" quoth Swertha to herself, as she 
hM/^ed <m the commission, *' my master knows- 
lAi&fe to find a cup of cotnfoft to qualify his wor 
ter with upon fitting oecainons." 

There was indeed a case of such bottles as 
were usually empk>yed to hdd strong waters, 
but the dust and cobwebs in whidi they were 
ellyddped shewed that tbey had ndt been touch* 
ed for dtany years. With ssme difficidty Sweitha 
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extracted the cork of one of diem, by the hdpof a 
fork — ^for cork-screw was there none id Jarkhbff— 
and having ascertained by smell, and, in case' of 
any mi^ke, by a moderate mouthful, that it 
contained nidiobfionie Barbadoes-waters, she car- 
ried it into the room, where her master 3tili con- 
tinued to struggle with his fidntness. Bhethenbe^ 
gan to pour a small quantity into the nearest cup 
that she could find, wisely jud^ng that, upon a 
person so much unaccustomed to the use of spiri- 
tuous liquors, a little might produce a strong ef- 
fect But the patient »gned to her impatiendy 
to ffll the cup, which might hold more than the 
third of an English pint measure, up to the very 
brim, and swallowed it down without hesitatknu 
. <' Now the saunts abov^e have a care on us V* 
said Swertha ; **he will be drunk as weel as mad, 
and wha is to guide him then, I wonder ?^ 

But Mertoun^s breath and colour seturaed, 
without the slightest symptom of intoxicatfon ; 
on the contrary, Swertha afterwtods reported, 
that, although she had always a firm opinicm iil 
favour of a dran, yet she. never saw otte work 
such miracles-— he spoke mair like a man of the 
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middle world than siie had ever faeaid fainl msce 
she had eoti&red his service. 

<< Swertha^^ he said^ <^ you are right in this 
matter, apd I was wrong.— Go down to the Bant- 
zdman directly, tell hint to come and qpeak widi 
me, without an instant^ <^ay, and farii^ me 
special word what boaits and piec^e be can eom- 
mand; I will employ them all inthe senrcb, and 
they diall be plentifully rewarded*^ 

Stimulated by the spur whidi xtmbeth the old 
Woman proreibially to trot, Swerdui posted down 
to ih^ hamlet, with all the speed of thteesoore, 
rejmcing that her s}n(npathetic feelings werelike^ 
ly to achieve their own reward^ having given rise 
to a quest which promised to be so lucrative, and 
in the profits whereof she was determined to have 
her share, shouting out as she went, and long 
before she got within hearing, the names of 
Niel Aonaldson, Sweyn Erickscm, and the other 
friends and confederates who were interested in 
her mission. To say the truth, notwithstanding 
that the good dame really felt a deep interest in 
Mordaunt Mertoun, and was mentally troubled 
on account of his absence, perhaps few things 
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would have^sftppoiDted ber moie ikaxk if he had 
at this momeat stairted up in her path safe and 
sound, and rendered unnecessary, by Ms appear- 
anoe, the expence and the bustle of searching af* 
ter himv 

Soon £d Swertha accomplish her btisiness in 
the village, and adjust with the senators of the 
township her own little share of per centage lip- 
on the profits: likely to accrue on her misnon; 
and speedily did die return to Jieurlshoff, with 
Niel Ronaldson by her side, schooling him to 
Uie best of her skill in all the peculiarities of her 
master. 

<< Abune a^ things^^ she said^ ^ never make 
him wait for an answer ; and speak loud and dis- 
tinct, as if you were hailing aboat,-— for he douna 
bide to say the same thing twice over ; and if he 
asks about distance, ye may make leagues for 
miles, for he kens naething about the face of the 
earth that he lives upon ; and if he speak of sil- 
ler, ye may ask dollars for shillings, for he minds, 
them nae mair than sclate-stanes.^ 

Thus tutored, Niel Ronaldson was introduced 
into the jpresence of Mertoun, but was utterly 

2 
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coofoimded to find tbi^ he could not art iipea 
the system of deception whieh had been prou 
jeeted.— *When he attempted, hy some exagge^ 
ntion of distance and peril, to enh^oe the hoe 
of the boats and of the men, (for the search 
was to be by sea and land), hefodnd hunself at 
once cut short by Mertonn, who shewed not only 
the most perfect knowkdge of the ooimtry, but 
of distances, tides,^ currents, and all belonging to 
the navigation of those seas^ although tkes^ yme> 
topics with which he had hiiheita ^speared to be 
totally unacquainted. The Banzelman, therefore, 
trembled when they came to speak of the recom^ 
pence to be afforded fbr their exertions in the 
search; for it was ndt moffa- ivntikely that Merw 
toun should be as well infontied of what was jutit 
and proper upon this head than upon others ; andi 
Niel remen^bered the storm of his fiiry wlten^ at 
an early period after he bad settled at JairlsfacdP^ 
he drove Swertfaa and Sweyn Brickson iiioni hia 
presence. As, however, he stood hesitating bfr* 
twixt the opposite fearv df asking too much' or 
too little, Mertoun atQPP^ hiB mouthy and. end- 
ed his hesitation, by promising him a recompence 
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beyond what he dared h&ve ventured to- osk^ 
with an additional gratuity, in case they return^ 
ed with the pleasing intelligence that his fsoti wa^i 
safe. ^ 

When this great point wais settled^ Niel Ro« 
naldson, like a man of 'Oonscioice, began to con« 
sider totnestly the viuious places at whidi in- 
quiry should be made after the young man ; and 
hating undertaken faithfully that the inquiry 
bhould be prosecuted at all the houses of the geur 
try, both in this and the neighbouring islands,- he 
• added, that, ^^ after all, if his honour would not 

• 

b^ angry, there was aUe not far off, that if any 
body dared spdr her a question, and if she liked 
to answer it, could tell more about Master Mor« 
« daunt than ^ny body else could.— -Ye will ken 
wha I mean, Swertha? Her that was down at 
the haven this morning.^ Thus he concluded, 
addressing himself with a mysterious look to the 
house-keeper, which* she answered with . a nod 
and a wink. 

** How mean you ?^ said IVtertoun ; " sp^ak 
out, short and open-^whom do you speak of ?^ 

" It b Noma of the Fitful-head,'' said Swer- 
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tha^ *' that the Ranselman is thinking about : for 
she has gone up to Smnt Ringan^s Kbrk this 
morning on business of her own.^ 

^^ And what can this person know of my son ?^ 
said Mertoun ; '* she is, I beUeve, a wandering 
madwoman, cnr impostor.^ 

<< If die wonders,**^ said Swertha, ** it is for nae 
lack of means at hame, ^md that is weel known- 
plenty of a"* thing has she of her ain, forbye that 
the Fowde htmsel would let her want naething.^ 

<< But what is that to my son ?^ said Mertoun, 
impatiently. 

'< I dinna ken— (die took unco pleasure in 
Master Mordauni from the time she fiiBt saw 
him, and mony a braw thing she gave him at ae 
lime or another, forbye the gowd chain that 
hangs about his bonny craig-*»folk8 say it is of 
fairy gold— I ken na what gold it is, but Bryoe 
Snaelsfoot says that the value will mount to an 
hundred punds English, and that is nae deaf 
nuts.^ 

^^ Gro, Bonaldison,^ said Mertoun, ** or dse 
send some one, to seek this woman out«-4f you 
think there be a chance of her knowing any thing 
of my son." 
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" She kens a^ thing that happens in thae 
islandsy*^ said Niel Bonaldson, ^< muckle sooner 
than other folk, and that is Heayen^s truth.— 
But as to going to the kirk, or the kirk-yard, to 
spier after her, there is not a man in Zetland will 
do it, for ineed or for money— -«nd that^s Hea« 
ven'^s truth as weel as the other.^ 

*^ Cowardly superstitious fools P said Mertoun. 
^— '* But give me my doak, Swertha.— /This wo* 
man has been at Burgh- Westra-«-she is related 
to TroiPs family-— ^e may know something of 
Mordaunf s absence, and its cause— I will seek 
her myself — She is at the Cross-kirk, you say F^ 

*' No, not at the Cross-kirk, but at the auld 
Kirk of Saint Bingan's — ^its a dowie bk, and far 
irae being canny ; and if your honour,^ added 
Swertha, ^^. wad walk by my rule, I wad wait 
until she came back, and no trouUe her when 
she may be mair busied wi** the dead, for ony 
thing that we ken, than she is wi^ the living. The 
like of her catena to have other folk^s een on them 
when they are, gude siun us ! doing their ain par- 
ticular turns.'' 
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Mertoan made no answo*, but throwing his 
doak loosely around him, (for the day was misty 
with passing showers,) and leaving the ruinous 
mansion of Jarlshoff^ he walked i^t a pace mucK 
faster than was usual with him, taking the direc- 
tion of the ruinous church, which stood, as he well 
knew, within three or four miles of his dwelling; 

The Banzelman and Swertha stood gazing 
after him in silence^ until he was fiurly out of 
ear-shot, when, looking seriously on each other, 
and shaking thor sagacious heads in the same 
boding degree c^ viIn:ation, they uttered their re- 
marks in the same breath. 

<^ Fools are aye fleet and fain,^ siud Swertha. 

Fey* folks run fast,"" added the Ranzelman; 

and the thing that we are bom to, we cannot 
win bye.-»I have known them that tried to stop 
folks that were fey.-— You have heard of Helen 



* Fetf is an epithet applied to those who sxejated, which 
seems to be the derivation of it^ or predestined to death, 
and who are supposed by the Scottish common people to 
nudi npon iheir doom^ as if carried forward by some irre- 
sistible impulse. 
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Bmberson of Camsey, how she stopped all the 
boles and windows about the house, that her 
gude^man might not see day*-light, and rise to 
the haaf*fishibg, because she feared foul wea- 
ther; and how the boat he idiould have sailed in 
was lost in the Roost ; and how she came back, 
rejoicing in her good«-man^s safety— but ue^er 
may care, for there she found him drowned in 
the masking-fat, within the wa^s of his ain biggin ; 
and moreover-—'*' 

r But here Swertha reminded the Ranzelmon 
that he must go down to the haven to get off the 
fishiiig-boats ; '^ for both that my heart is sair 
for the bonny lad, and that I am fear'^d he cast 
up of his ain accord before you are at sea ; and, 
as I have often told ye, my master may lead, but 
he winna drive ; and if ye do not his bidding, 
and get out to sea, the never a bodle of boiLt-hire 
will ye see," 

« Weel, weel, good dame,'*' said the Ranzel* 
man, ^^ we will launch as fast as we can ; and by 
good luck, neither Clawscm's boat, nor Peter 
Grot's, are out to the haaf this morning, for a 
rabbit ran across them as they were going cm 
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boards and they came back like wise men^ keiu 
sing they wad be called to other wark this day. 
And a marvel it is to think, Swertha, how few 
real judidous men are left in this land*— -There 
is our great Udaller is weel eneugh when he is 
firesh, but he makes ower mony voyages in his 
ship and his yawl to be lang sae; and now they 
say his daughter. Mistress Minna, is sair out of 
9orts.— -Then there is Noma kens muckle mair 
than other folks, but wise woman ye cannot call 
her.«-Our tacksman here. Master Mertoun, his 
int is sprung in the bowsprit I doubt— his son is 
a daft gowk ; and I ken few of consequence here- 
abouts—excepting always myself, and may be 
you^ Swertha— but what may, in some sense or 
other, be called a fule.^ 

<^ That may be» Niel Bonaldson,^ said the 
dame; ^^ but if you do not hasten the faster to 
the shore, you will lose tide ; and, as I said to my 
master some short time syne, wha will be the 
fulethenF'' 
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CHAPTER XII. 



I do lov« tfaeie andent minit 
We never tiead «pon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history. 
And questionless, here, in this open oourty * 
(Which now lies naked to the injuries 
Of stormy weather) some men lie interr*d. 
Loved the Church so well, and gave so laigdly to it. 
They thought it should have canopied their bones 
Till dooms-day ;— 4>ut all things have their end- 
Churches and dties, which have diseases like to meOs 
Must have like death which we have. 

Dttchcuo/Maljy. 



The ruinous church of Saint Ninian^s had, m 
its time, enjoyed great celebrity ; for that mightjr 
system of superstition, which spread its roots over 
all Europe, had not failed to extend them even 
to this remote archipelago, and Zetland had, in 
the Catholic times, her saints, her shrines, and 
her reliques, which, though little known else*- 
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where, attracted the homage and commanded the 
observance of the ample inhabitants of Thule. 
Their devotion to this church of Saint Ninian, 
or, as he was provincially termed, Sunt Rin^in, 
ntuated, as the edifice was, close to the sea- 
beach, and serving, in many points, as a land- 
mark to their boats, was particularly obstinate, 
and was connected with so much superstitious ce- 
remonial andcredulity, that the reformed clergy 
thought it best, by an order of the Church 
Courts, to prohibit all spiritual service within 
its walls, as tending^ to foster the rooted fiedth of 
the simple and rude people around in sidnt- wor- 
ship, and other erroneous doctrines of the Bomish 
Church. 

After the church of Saint Ninian^s had been 
thus denounced as a seat of idolatry, and dese- 
:crated of course, the public worship was trans- 
ferred to another church ; and the roof, with its 
lead and its rafters, having been stripped from 
the little rude old Gothic building, it was left in 
the wilderness to the mercy of the elements. The 
fury of the uncontrouled winds, which bowled 
-along an exposed space of shiftipg sands, (for the 
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soil resembled that which we have described at 
Jarl8hoff,)yery8oon choked up nave and aisle; and 
on the north-west side, which was chiefly exposed 
to the ?nnd, hid the outside walls more than half 
way upwards with mounds of drifted sand, over 
which the gable-ends of the building, with the 
little belfrey, which was built above its nave, 
arose in ragged and shattered nakedness of ruin. 
Yet, deserted as it was, the Kirk of Saint 
Ringan^'s still retained some semblance of the an- 
cient homage formerly rendered there. The rude 
and ignorant fishermen of Dunrossness observed 
a practice, of which they themselves had well 
nigh forgot the origin, and from which the Fro* 
testant Clergy in vain endeavoured to deter 
them.-— When their boats were in extreme peril, 
it was common amongst them to propose to vow 
an awmouSf as they termed it, that is, an alms, to 
Siunt Ringan ; and when the danger was over, 
they never failed to absolve themselves of th^r 
vow, by coming singly and secretly to the old 
church, and putting off their shoes and stockings 
at the entrance of the church-yard^ walking thrice 
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around the ruins, observing that thej did so m 
the course of the sun. When the circuit was ac* 
complished for the third time, the votary dropped 
his offering, usually a small silver cmh, through 
the mullions of a lanceolated window, which 
opened into a ade aisle, and then retired, avoid- 
ing carefully to look behind lum till he was be- 
yond the precincts which had once been hallowed 
ground ; for it was believed that the skeleton of 
the siunt received the offering in his bony handy 
and shewed his ghastly deathVhead at the win- 
dow into which it was thrown. 

Indeed, the scene was rendered more appalling 
to weak and ignorant minds, because the same 
stormy and eddying winds which, on the one side 
of the church, threatened to bury the ruins with 
sand, and had, in fact, heaped it up in huge 
quantities, so as almost to hide the side-wall with 
its buttresses, seemed bent on uncovering the 
jgraves of those who had been laid to th^ long 
rest on the south-eastern quarter ; and, after an 
unusually hard gale, the coffins, and sometimes 
the very corpses, of those who had been interred 
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without the usual ceaifmenis, were discovered, in 
a ghastly manner, to the eyes of the living. 

It was to this desolated place of worship that 
the elder Mertoun now proceeded, though with-, 
out any of those religious or superstitious pur-* 
poses with which the church of Saint Ringan^s 
was usually approached. He was totally without 
the superstitious fears of the country, — ^nay, from 
the sequestered and sullen manner in which he 
lived, withdrawing himself from human society 
even when assembled for worship, it was currently 
beUeved that he erred on the more fatal ^de, and 
believed rather too little than too mudi of that 
which the Chiurch receives. 

As he entered the little bay, on the shore, and 
almost on the beach of which the ruins are si- 
tuated, he could not help pausing for an instant, 
and becoming sensible that the scene, as calcu* 
lated to operate on human feelings, had been se- 
lected with much judgment as the scite of a reli- 
gious house.' — ^In front lay the sea, into which 
two head-lands, which formed the extremities of 
the bay, prcgected their gigantic causeways of 
dark and sable rocks, on the ledges of which the 
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gull% scouries, and other sea-fowl, appeared like 
flakes .of snow ; while, upon the lower ranges of 
the cliff, stood whole lines of cormorants, drawn 
up alongnde of each other, like soldUers in their 
battle array, and other living thing was there 
none to see. The sea, although not in a tern, 
pestuous state, was disturbed enough to rush on 
these capes with a soundUke distant thunder, and 
the billows, which rose in sheets of foam half 
way up these sable rocks, formed a contrast of 
colouring equally striking and awfiil. 

Betwixt the extremities, or capes, of these pro- 
jecting head-lands, there rolled, on the day when 
Mertoun visited the scene, a deep and dense ag- 
gregation of clouds, through which no human 
eye could penetrate, and which, bounding the vi- 
sion, and excluding all view of the distant ocean, 
rendered it no unapt representation of the sea in 
the Vision of Mirza, whose extent was concealed 
by vapours and clouds and storms. The ground 
risbg steeply from the sea-beach, permitted no 
view into the interior of the country, and seemed 
a scene of irretrievable barrenness, where scrubby 
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and stunted heath, intermixed with the long bent, 
or coarse grass, which first covers sandy soils, 
were the only vegetables that could be seen. 
Upon a natural elevaticm, which rose above the 
beach in the very bottom of the bay, and receded 
a little from the sea, so as to be without reach of 
the waves, arose the half-buried ruin which we 
have already described, surrounded by a wasted, 
half-ruinous, and mouldering wall, which, breach* 
ed in several places, served still to divide the pre* 
cincts of the cemetery. The mariners who were 
driven by accident into this solitary bay, pre« 
tended that the church was occasionally observed 
to be full of lights, and, from that circumstance, 
were used to prophecy shipwrecks and deaths by 
sea. 

As Mertoun approached near to the chapel, he 
adopted, insensibly, and perhaps without much 
premeditation, measures to avoid being himself 
seen, until he came close under the walls of 
the burial-ground, which he approached, as it 
chanced, on that side where the sand was blow- 
ing from the graves, in the manner we have de* 
scribed. 
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Here, looking through one of the gaps in the 
wall, which time had made, he heheld the person 
whom he sought, occupied in a manner which 
assorted well with the ideas popularly entertained 
of her character, but which was otherwise suffi- 
ciently extraordinary. 

She was employed beside a rude monument, 
on one side of which was represented the rough 
joutline of a cavalier, or knight, on horseback, 
while on the other appeared a shield, with the 
{trmorial bearings so defaced as not to be intel- 
ligible ; which scutcheon was suspended by one 
angle, contrary to the modern custom, which 
usually places them straight and upright At 
the foot of this pillar was believed to repose, as 
Mertoun had formerly heard, the bones of Ribolt 
Troil, one of the remote ancestors of Magnus, 
and a man renowned for deeds of valorous em*- 
prize in the fifteenth century. From the grave 
of this warrior Noma of the FitfulJiead seemed 
busied in shovelling the sand, an easy task where 
it was so light and loose ; so that it seemed plain 
that she would shortly complete what the rude 
winds had begun, and make bare the bones which 
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lay there interred. As ishe laboured she mutter- 
ed her ma^c song ; for without the Runic rhyme 
no form of northern superstition was ever per- 
formed. We have perhaps preserved too many 
examples of these incantations ; but we cannot 
help attempting to translate that which follows :— 

" Champion^ &ined for warlike toil^ 
Art dkoa silent^ Ribolt TroU ? 
Saod^ BBd dttst^ and pebbly stonea^ 
Are leaving, bore thy giant bones. 
Who dared touch the wild heuc'n skin 
Ye abimber'd on^ while life was in ? — 
A woman now^ or babe^ may come 
And cast the covering from thy tomb. 

'' Yet be not wrathful^ Chief, nor blight 

Mine eyes or ears with sound or sight ! 

I come not^ with nnhallow'd tread^ 

To wake the slumbers of the dead. 

Or lay thy giant reliques bare ; 

But what I seek thou well can'st spare. 

Be it to my hand allow'd 

To shear a merk's weight from thy shroud ; 

Yet leave thee sheeted lead enough 

To shield thy bones from weather rough. 

1 
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*' See, I dmw my magic knife- 
Never while ihoa wert in life 
Laid'st ihoa 8tUl for sloth or fear. 
When point and edge were glittering near ; 
See, the oearments now I sever — 
Waken now, or sleep for ever ! 
Thou wilt not wake— the deed is done,— 
The prisse I sought is fairly won. 

*' Thanks, Riholt, ihanks,-*for this the sea 
Shall smooth its ruffled crest fi>r thee,— 
And while afiur its hillows foam, 
Suhside to peace near Riholt's tomh. 
Thanks, Bibolt, thanks— for this the might 
Of wild winds raging at their height. 
When to thy place of slumher nigh. 
Shall soften to a luUahy. 

'^ She, the dame of donht and dread. 
Noma of the Fitful-head, 
Mighty in her own despite— 
Miserable in her might ; 
In despair and frenzy great,— 
In her greatness desolate ; 
Wisest, wickedest who lives. 
Well can keep the word she gives.'* 

15 
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White Noma chaunted the fiilst part of thb 
rhyme, As eomplefied the taslk of laying bitre a 
part of the leadeil coffin of the amieni warnovi 
and fdvered from it> with much caution and ap« 
parent awey a portion of the metal* She the» 
revarentially threw back the sand npofi die coffin ; 
and by the time she had fiairiied her song^ no 
trace r^nained that the secrets of the aqoulidire 
had been yiolaUdi 

Mertoun remabied gafing on ber fmni behind 
the dinvcIiMyard wall duantg the whole o^Nmrntyf 
not from any impression of Veneration for* hrir oe 
her employment^ but because he ooiiddved that 
to interrupt a madwoman in her act of m a dnefl ^ 
was nc4 the best w^y to' obtaiiifrlMil' her sudl il^ 
telhgence ea idie ndght hiave tan Bfipait. Meant. 
while he had full tinie to eonsider bcv figun^ at- 
thoagh her face was obacmred by het di AeireBid 
hair, and by the hood of her dark mantk^ whieh 
permitted no more to be vinUe than a Bfuidnu 
would probably have exhibited at the ceiebracion 
of ber mysdciA ritea. Mertonn had often heatd 
of Noma before ; nay, it is most probdbie that be 
might have seen her repeatedly, for she wwia 

VOL. II. T 
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the vicbiitj of Jarlshoff move than onoe nnoe his 
rendenoe there. But the absurd stories which 
were in circulation respecting her, prerented his 
paying any attention to a person whom he re* 
gaided as either an impostor, or a madwoman, 
or a compound of both. Yet, now that hb at- 
tention was, by circumstances, inyoluntarily fixed 
upon her person and deportment, he could not 
help acknowledging to himself that she was either 
a complete enthusiast, or rdiearsed h^ part so 
admirably, that no Pythoness of ancient times 
could have excelled her. The dignity and so- 
lemnity of her gestures,-— the sonorous, yet im- 
presave tone of the voice with which die obtest- 
ed the departed sjurit whose mortal reliques she 
ventured to disturb, were such as failed not to 
make an impression upon him, careless and in- 
different as he generally appeared to all that went 
oa around him. But no sooner was her singular 
occupation terminated, than, entering the church- 
yard with some difficulty, by clambering over the 
disjointed ruins of the wall, he made Noma aware 
of his presence. Far fiiom starting, or express- 
ing the least surprise at his appearance in a fJace 
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flo solitary, she said, in a tone that seemed to in- 
timate that he had been expected, ^' Soyyou 
have sought me at last ?^ 

^' And found you,^ replied Mertoun, judpng 
he would best introduce the inquiries he had to 
make, by assuming a tone which corresponded 
to her own. 

** Yes r she replied, ** found me you have, 
and in the place where all men must meet^nmiid 
the tabernacles of the dead.^ 

** Here we must, indeed, meet at last,^ replied 
Hortoun, glancing his eyes on the desolate scene 
around, where head-stones, half covered in sand, 
and others, from which the same wind had strip- 
ped the soil on which they rested, covered with 
inscriptions, and sculptured with the emblems of 
mortality, were the most conspicuous objects ;-— 
^ here, as in the house of death, all men must 
meet at length ; and happy those that come 
' soonest to the quiet haven.^ 

'^ He that dares denre this haven,^ said Noma, 
^^ must have steered a steady course in the voy- 
age of life. I dare not hope for such quiet har« 
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bour. Darest thou expect It ? or has the course 
thoQ hast kept deserved it ?^ 

** It matters not to my present purpose,^^ re* 
ptied Mertoun ; ^ I have to ask you what tidings 
you knoir erf* my son Mordaunt Mertoun ?^ 

<< A father,"* replied the Sybil, << asks of a 
stranger what tidings she has of his son ! How 
shook! I know aught of him ? the cormorant eays 
not to the mallard, where is my brood ?^ 

" Lay aside this useless affectation of mystery,''* 
said Mertoun ; ^ with the vulgar it has its effect, 
but upon me it is thrown away. The people of 
Jarlshoff have toU me that you do know, or may 
know, something of Mordatmt Mertoim, who has 
not returned home after the festival of Saint 
Johns's, held in the house of your velative, Mag* 
nus Troil. Give me such informatkm, if indeed 
you have it to give ; and it shall be recompensed, 
if the means of recompence are in my power.^ 

'' The wide round of earth,^ replied Noma, 
*^ holda nothing that I would call a recompence 
for the slightest word that I throw away upon a 
living ear. But for thy son, if thou wcNild^st see 
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bim in life, rqpair Ui the approadiui^ F«r of Ekk^ 
wall, in Orkney.^ 

^^ And wherefore thither P"^ said Mertoun ; ^^ I 
know he had no purpose in that direction.'' 

<< We driye on the stream of fate^'' answered 
Noma, <^ without o«r or xudder. You had no 
purpoee tbisraomiagof viflitiiig the Skkof Sabt 
Ringan, yet yon are here ;-^you had no purpoee 
hut a mumte henee of being at Kirkwall, and yet 
you wiU go thither.'' 

^^ Not, unless the cause is more distiaetly ex- 
plained to me. I am no belierer, dame, in those 
who assert your supernatural powers." 

^* You shall believe in them ere we part," said 
Noma. ^^ As yet you know but little of me» asur 
shall you know moi?e. But I know enough of 
you, and could ccmvince you with one word that 
I do so." 

*< Coimnoe me then," said Mertoun ; " for 
imless I am so coiwittced, there is little chance of 
my following your counsel." 

" Mark, then," said Noma, *^ what I have to 
say on your son's score, else what I shall say to 
you on your own will banish ^very other thoi;^bt 
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firom jour memory. You shall go to the ap* 
proaching Fair at Kirkwall ; and, on the fifth 
day of the Fair, you shall walk, at the hour of 
noon, in the outer aide of the Cathedral of Saint 
Magnus, and there you shall meet a person who 
wiU give you tidings of your son.^ 

^* You must speak more distinctly, dame,^ re- 
turned Mertoun, scornfully, << if you hope that 
I should follow your counsel. I have been fooled 
in my time by women, but never so grossly as 
you seem willing to gull me."** 

*' Hearken, then !^ said the old woman. *^ The 
word which I speak shall touch the nearest se« 
cret of thy life, and thrill thee through nerve and 
bone.'' 

So saying, she whispered a word into Mer. 
toun's ear, the effect of which seemed almost ma- 
gical. He remained fixed and motionless with 
surprise, as, waving her arm slowly aloft, with 
an air of superiority and triumph. Noma glided 
from him, turned round a comor of the ruins, 
and was soon out of sight. 

Mertoun offered not to follow, or to trace her. 

We fly from our fate in vain r he said, as he 



c< 
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began to recover himself ; and turning, he left be- 
hmd him the desolate ruins with their cemetery. 
As he looked back from the very last point at 
which the church was visible, he saw the figure 
of Noma, muffled in her mantle, standing on the 
very summit of the ruined tower, and stretching 
out in the sea-breeze something which resembled 
a white pennon, or flag. A feeling of horror, 
similar to that excited by her last words, again 
thrilled through his bosom, and he hastened oo- 
wards with unwonted speed, until he had left the 
church of Saint Ninians, with its bay of sand, 
far behind him. 

Upon his arrival at Jarlshofi^, the alteration in 
his countenance was so great, that Swertha con- 
jectured he was about to fall into one of those fits 
of deep melancholy which she termed his dark 
hour, 

** And what better could be expected,*^ thought 
Swertha, ^^ when he must needs go visit Noma of 
the Fitful-head, when she was in the haunted 
Kirk of Saint Ninian's?'' 

But without testifying any other symptoms of 
an alienated UHnd, than that of deep and sullen 
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d^codoii) her master aaqiudoted her with hb iiw 
tentioii to go to tfie Fair of Kiri£w«U,-M*a thing 
flo ooHtrary to his usual habits, that the house- 
keeper well m^ rsAised to oisdit her ears. 
Shortly after he heard, with appaieut indifih« 
mioe, the aeoounts returned bj the diffartnt 
persons who had been sent out in ^piest of Mor« 
daunt, by sea and fauid, who all of theei return, 
ed without any tidings. Hie equanimity with 
which Mettoun heard ^ report of their bad 
suceess, convineed S wertha still more flrasly, that 
in his interview with Noma, that issue had been 
predicted to him by the Sybil whom he had con- 
sulted. 

The township were yet more surprised, when 
their tacksman, Mr M ertoun, as if on some eud- 
den resolution, made prepamtbns to viiqt Kirk- 
wall during the Fair, although he had hitherto 
avoided seduloady all such places of public re- 
soft. Swertha puaskd herself a good deal with- 
out being able to p^etrate this mystery; and 
vexed herself still more conoeming the fate <if 
her young mtoter. But her concern was much 
softened by the deposit of a sum of money. 
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ing, however moderate in itself, a treasure in 
her eyes, which her master put into her hands, 
acquainting her, at the same time, that he had 
taken his passage for Kirkwall, in a small bark 
belonging to the proprietor of the island of 
Mousa. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Nae langer she wept,— her tears were a' spent,— 
Despair it was oome, and she thought it content ; 
She thought it content, hut her cheek it grew pale, 
And she droop*d, like a lily hroke down by the haiL 

CamiinuaUoH of AM JRobm Graif. 

The condidon of Minna muck resembled that 
of the village heroine in Lady Ann Lindsay^s 
beautiful ballad. Her natural firmness of mind 
prevented her from sinking under the pressure 
of the horrible secret, which haunted her while 
awake, and was yet more tormenting during her 
broken and hurried slumbers. There is no grief 
so dreadful as that which we dare not communi- 
cate, and in which we can neither ask nor desire 
sympathy ; and when to this is added the bur- 
then of a guilty mystery to an innocent bosom, 
there is little wonder that Minna^s health should 
have sunk under the burthen. 
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To the fiiends around, her habits and manners, 
nay, her temper, seemed altered to such an ex- 
traordinary degree, that it is no wonder that some 
should have ascribed the change to witchcraft, 
and some to incipient madness. She became un«> 
able to bear the solitude in which she formerly 
delighted to spend her time ; yet when she hur- 
ried into society, it was without either joining in, 
or attending to what passed. Generally she ap- 
peared wrapped in sad, and even sullen abstrac* 
Uon, until her attention was suddenly roused by 
some casual mention of the name of Cleveland, 
or of Mordaunt Mertoun, at which she started, 
with the horror of one who sees the lighted match 
applied to a charged mine, and expects to be in- 
stantly involved in the horrors of the explosion. 
And when she observed that the discovery was 
not yet made, it was so far from being a con- 
aoladon, that she almost wished the worst was 
known, rather than endure the continued agonies 
of suspense. 

Her conduct towards her sister was so varia- 
ble, yet uniformly so painful to the kind-hearted 
Brenda, that it seemed to all around, one of the 
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sircmgesi features of l>cr oudady. Sometimes 
Miiun was inpcUed to sedt her siater^s company, 
as if by the cxnseiottsness thai ihey were cov^ 
man mShrerA by a nusCortuiie of whicb she ber« 
aelf alone oould giaap the extent; aod tben sud* 
d^ly the feeling of the injinj which J&nenda had 
recaved through the supposed agency of Cleve* 
landy made her unable to bear her presenoe, and 
still less to endure the eonsc^tion which her 
sister, mistaking the nature of her raahdy, ram* 
ly endeavoured to administer. Prequently, alas, 
did it happen, . that, while Brenda was implo- 
ring her aster to take oomfort, she ibcautiouidy 
toudied upon some aulgect whidi thariUed to the 
very centre of her soul ; so that, unable to con* 
ceal her agony, Minna rushed hastily from /die 
apartment. All tbiese diffe rent moods, thcwgfa 
they too much resembled, to one who knew not 
their real source, the caprices of unkind estranigih 
ment, Brenda endured with siicb prevailing and 
unruffled gentleness of disposition, that Minna 
was frequently moved to shed floodpof tears upon 
her neck ; and, perhaps, the moments in which 
she did so, though embittered b}' the recollection 
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that her fotal secret concerned the destnictton of 
Brenda^shapjnness as well as her own, were still, 
softened as they were by sisterly affection, the 
most efidurable moments of this roost miserable 
period of her life. 

The effects of the alternations of mofnng me* 
lancholy, fearful agitation, and burstsr of nervoas 
feeling, were soon visible on the poor young wo- 
manner face and person. She became pale and 
emaciated ; her eye lost the steady quiet look of 
happiness and innocence, and was alternately dim 
and wild, as she was acted upon by ageneral feel- 
ing of her own distressful condition, or by some 
quicker and more poignant sense of agony. Her 
very lieatures seemed to change, and become 
sharp and eager, and her voice, which, in its or- 
dinary tones, was low and placid, now sometimes 
sunk in indistinct matterings, and sometimes was 
raised beyond the natural key, in hasty and 
abrupt exclamations. When in company with 
others, she was sullenly silent, and when she 
ventured info solitude, was observed (for it was 
now thought very proper to watoh her on such 
occasions,) to'speaik much to herself. 
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The pbannacy of the islands was in yain 
sorted to by Minna^s anxious father. Sages of 
both sexes, who knew the virtues of every h^b 
which drinks the dew, and augmented these vir- 
tues by words of might, used while they prepared 
and ap{rfied the medicines, were attended with 
no benefit ; and Magnus, in the utmost anxiety, 
was at last induced to have recourse to the ad- 
vice of his kinswoman, Ncnua of the Fitful-head, 
although, owing to circumstances, noticed in 
the course of the story, there was at this time 
some estrangement between them. His first ap- 
plication was in vain.— Noma was then at her 
usual place of residence, upon the sea-coast, near 
the head-land from which she usually took her 
designation; but, although Erick Scambester 
himself brought the message, she refused posi- 
tively to see him, or to return any answer. 

Magnus was angry at the slight put upon his 
messenger and message^ but his anxiety on Min- 
na'^s account, as well as the respect which he had 
for Nomads real misfortunes and imputed wis- 
dom and power, prevented him from indulging, 
on the present occasion, his usual irritability of 
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disposition. On the contrary, he determined to 
make an application to his kinswoman in his own 
person. He kept his purpose, however, to him. 
self, and only desired his daughters to be in 
readiness to attend him upon a visit to a rela- 
tion whom he had not seen for scnne time, and 
directed them, at the same time, to carry some 
provisions along with them, as the journey was 
distant, and they might perhaps find their friend 
unprovided. 

Unaccustomed to ask explanations of his plea- 
sure, and hoping that exercise and the amuse- 
ment of such an excursion might be' of service to 
her sister, Brenda, upon whom all household and 
family charges now devolved, caused the neces- 
sary preparations to be made for the expedition ; 
and, on the next morning, they were engaged 
in tracing the long and tedious course of beach 
and of moorland, which, only varied by occasional 
patches of oats and barley, where a little ground 
had been selected for cultivation, divided Burgh. 
Westra from the north-western extremity of the 
Mainland, (as the prindpal island is called,) 

4 
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which tenmnates in the cape called Fitf aUiead^ 
as the fiouth-weilcni pcnni ends iii the cape of 
Smaburgh. 

On they wsent^ through wild and o^et wold^ 
the Udaller bestriding a strong, sqiiar&4nade, 
well-barrelkd palftey, of Norwegian breeds sofoe* 
what taller, and yef as tlout, as the otdioatjr po« 
lues of the coontry ; while Hinna and Brenda, 
famed, amongst other aecomplidmienta, tor th^ 
horsemanship, rode two of those hardj amttals^ 
wfaieh, bred and reared with more paina than is 
usually bestowed, diewed, bodi by the neatness 
of tb»r form and their activity, that the tsotf so 
much and so carelessly neglected, is capable of 
being improved into beatity without losing any 
thing of its spirk or Tigoor* They w&cb attettd* 
ed by two aenrants on. horseback, and two on 
foot, secure that the last ctronmstance would 
be iM> delay to their journey, because a great 
part of the way was so rugged^ or so B»arshy, 
that the horses could only move at a fool paoa; 
and that, whenever they met with any conader-i 
able traek of bard and even groimd> ihej bid 

13 
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only to borrow from tke nearest herd of glomes 
the use of a couple for the accommodation of 
these pedestrians. 

The journey was a melancholy one, and little 
conversation passed, except when the Udaller, 
pressed by impatience and vexation, urged his 
poney to a quick pace, and again, recollecting 
Minna'^s weak state of health, slackened to a walk, 
iand reiterated inquiries how she felt herself, and 
whether the fatigue was not too much for her. 
At noon the party halted and partook of some 
refreshment, for which they had made ample 
provision, beside a pleasant spring, the pureness 
of whose waters, however, did not suit the Udal- 
ler'^s palate, until qualified by a liberal addition 
of right Nantz. After he had a second, yea and 
a third time, filled a large silver travelling cup, 
embossed with a Grerman Cupid smoking a pipe, 
and a German Bacchus emptying his flask down 
the throat of a bear, he began to become more 
talkative than vexation had permitted him to be 
during the early part of their journey, and thus 
addressed his daughters^ 

VOL. II. u 
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Well, chUdren, we are withio a kagae or 
two of Nania'*8 dweUing, and we will soon iee 
how the old spell-mutterer will receire vlbJ* 

IMliiiia interrupted her father with a faint ex- 
damatioD, while Brenda, surprised to a great 
degree, exclaimed, ^* Is it then to Noma that we 
are to make this visit ?•— Heaven forbid 1* 

*^ And wherefore should Heaven forUd?^ said 
the UdaUer, knitting his brows; '< wherrfor^ 
I would gladly know, should Heaven forbid me 
to viftt my kinswoman, whose skill may be of use 
to your dster, if any woman in Zetland, or man 
^ther, can be of service to her ?-^You are a fool, 
Bx«nda,«^your flistet has more sense.N--Cheer up^ 
Minna 1— *thou wert ever wont to like her songs 
and stories, and used to hang about her n^k, 
when little Br^da cried and ran from her likb a 
Spanish merdbant-man fix)m a Dutch caper.^ ^ 

** I wish she Duay not frighten me as much to- 
day, father,^^ replied Brenda, desirous of induU 
^g Mmna in her tadtumity, and at the same 
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* Alight-anned vessel of the seventeenth century> adapt- 
ed for privateering, and mudi used by the Dutch. 
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time to amuae her iktbar by sustaimi^ the con* 
va'sattoQ ; ^^ I btive heard so much of her dwel. 
ling, that I am rather alarmed at the thoiigbt of 
going there umnyited*^ 

<< Thou art a fool,'" Mud Magnus, ^ to think 
that a Ttsit from her kinsfcdfcs can ever ocusae 
amifls to a kind^ hearty, Hialtland heart, like my 
coumn Noma^s^*— And, now I think on\ I wiU 
be sworn that is the reason why she would not 
leodveEriek Scambester K— It is many a lois^ day 
since I have seen her chimney smoke, and I have 
never carried you thither'-*«She hath indeed some 
right to call me unkind. But I will tell her the 
truth-i^Qnd that is, that, though such be the 
fashion, I do not think it is fair or honest to eat 
up the substance of lone w<Nneivf(dks, as we do 
that of our te>th^ Udallers, when we roll about 
from house to house in the winter 8ea9<w, untU 
we gather like a snow-ball, and eat up all where- 
ever we ecsne.^ 

^ There is no fear of our putting Noma to 
any distress just now,^ replied Brenda, '^ for I 
have ample jHroyinon of every thing that we can 
possibly need-— fish, and bacon, and salted mut- 
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ton, and dried geese— more than we could eat in 
a week, beides enough of liquor for you, father.^ 

*< Bight, right, my girl T said the Udaller ; 
^^ a well-found «hip makes a merry voyage— -so 
we will only want the kindness of Nomads roof, 
and a little bedding for you ; for, as to myself, 
my sea-doak, and honest dry boards of Norway 
deal, suit me better than your eider-down cushi- 
ons and mattresses. So that Noma will have the 
pleasure of seeing us without having a stiver^s 
worth of trouble.? 

<< I wish she may think it a pleasure, sir,^ re- 
plied Brenda. 

'< Why, what does the girl mean, in the name 
of the Martyr ?^ repUed Magnus Troil ; ^* doest 
thou think my kinswoman is a heathen, who will 
not rejoice to see her own flesh and blood ?— *I 
would I were as sure of a good yearns fishing !— - 
No, no ! I only fear we may find her from home 
at present, for she is often a wanderer, and aU 
with thinking over much on what can never be 
helped.'' 

Minna sighed deeply as her father spoke, and 
the Udaller went on— 
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" i)oest thou sigh at that, my girl ?— why, *tis 
the fault of half the world— let it never be thine 
own, Minna.'* 

Another suppressed sigh intimated that the 
caution came too late. 

'* I believe you are afraid of my cousin as well 
as Brenda is,^ said the Udaller, gazing on her 
pale countenance ; ^^ if so, speak the word, and 
we will return back again as if we had the wind 
on our quarter, and were running fifteen knots 
by the line.'' 

'* Do, for Heaven's sake, sister, let us return!" 
said Brenda, impiloringly ; *^ you know— you re* 
member— you must be well aware that Noma can 
-do nought to help you." 

*^ It is but too true," said Minna, in a subdued 
voice; " but I know not — she may answer a 
question — a question that only the miserable dare 
ask at the miserable." 

^* Nay, my kinswoman is no miser," answered 
the Udaller, who only heard the beginning of the 
word ; << a good income she has, both in Orkney 
and here, and many a fair lispund of butter is 
paid to her. But the poor have the best share 
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(tf ity and «hiii]ie f aU the Zetiander who begrtt(%e8 
them ; die rest she spends^ I wot not how^ in het 
joumies through the islands. But jowl will laugh 
to see her house, and Nick Strumpfer, whom she 
calls Pacolet-— many folks think Nick it the detil i 
but he ifl flesh and blood, like any of u»-^his fa- 
ther fived in Gnemsay.-^! shall be glad to see 
Nick again." 

While the UdaDer thus ran on, Brenda, who, 
in lecompence for a less portion of imaginatitm 
than her sister, was gifted with sound common 
sense, was debating with herself the probable' ef- 
fect of this yisit on her a8ter**s health. She came 
finally to the resdiution of speaking with her fiw 
ther aside, iipon the first occasion which thdr 
journey should afibrd. To him she determined 
lo communicate the whole particulars of their 
nocturnal interview with Ncnma, to which, among 
other agitating causes, she attributed the depres- 
fion of Mintia^a spirits, and then make himself the 
judge whether he ought to persist in his visit to a 
person eo angular, and expose his daughter to all 
the shock which her nerves might posinbly receive 
from the interview. 
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Just as she hftd arrived at tbif cooclusioii, her 
father, dashing the crumbs from his laced waist*- 
coat with one hand, and receiving with the other 
a fourth cup of brandy and water, drank de^ 
voutly to the success of th^ voyi^y and order** 
«d all to be in readimss to set fiorward. Whilst 
they were saddling the ponies, Brenda, with some 
difficulty, contrived to malce her father under«- 
stand she wished to speak with him in private*^ 
no small surprise to the honest Udaller, who, 
though secret as the grave in the very &w things 
where he considered secrecy as of importance, 
was so far from practising mystery in general, 
that his most important ^airs were often dis- 
cussed by him openly in presence of his whole 
family, servants included. 

But far greater was his astonishment, when, re- 
maining purposely with his daughter Brenda, a 
little in the wake, as he termed it, of the other 
riders, he heard die whole aecount €£ Noraa^s 
vittt to Burgh*. Westra, and of the communication 
with whidi she had then astounded his daugh- 
ters. For a long time he could utter nothing 
iHlt inteijections, and ended with a thousand 
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curses on his kinswoman^s folly in telling his 
daughters such a history of horror* 

<* I have often heard,^ said the Udaller, << that 
she was quite mad, with all her wisdom, and all 
her knowledge of the seasons ; and, by the bones 
of my namesake, the Martyr, I begin now to be* 
lieve it most assuredly. I know no more how 
to steer than if I had lost my compass. Had I 
known this before we set out, I think I had re« 
mained at home ; but now that we have come so 
far, and that Norna expects u s ^ 

*^ Expects us, father P saidBrehda ; <^ how can 
that be possible i"^ 

*< Why, that I know not — ^but she that can 
tell how the wind is to blow, can tell which way 
we are designing to ride. She must not be pro- 
voked ;— perhaps she has done my family this ill 
for the words I had with her about that lad 
Mordaunt Mertoun, and if so, she can undo it 
again;— and so she shall, or I will know the 
cause wherefore.— But I will try fair words first." 

Finding it thus settled that they were to go 
forward, Brenda endeavoured next to learn from 
her father whether Norna^s tale was founded in 
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reality. He shook his head, g^roaned bitterly, 
and, in a few words, acknowledged the whole, so 
far as concerned her intrigue with a stranger ; 
and her father^s death, of which she became the 
acddental and most innocent cause, was a matter 
of sad and indisputable truth. ^' For her infant,^ 
he said, *^ he could never, by any means, learn 
what became of it.^ 

^^ Her infant T exclaimed Brenda ; ^^ she spoke 
not a word of her infant T 

*^ Then I wish my tongue had been blistered,^ 
said the Udaller, ^< when I told you of it.— -I see 
that, young and old, a man has no better chance 
of keeping a secret from you women, than an 
eel to keep lumself in his hold when he is sniggled 
with a loop of horse-hair— sooner or later the 
fisher teazes him out of his hole, when he has 
once the noose round his neck."" 

<' But the infant, my father P^ said Brenda, 
still insisting on the particulars of this extraor^ii 
dinary story, *' what became of it ?^ 

^^ Carried off, I fancy, by the blackguard 
Vaughan,^ answered the Udaller, with a gruff 
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nccoity which plainly betd^eoed how weary he 
was of the suEiject, 

^ By Vaugfaan ?^ sfod Bre&da, » the lo<rer of 
poor Nonia» doubtless I— what tort of man was 
he, fiither?" 

^ Why, much like other meu, I tmey^^ an- 
swered the Udaller; ^< I never saw him in my 
life.-— He kept company with the Scottisfa families 
at Kirkwall ; and I widi the good old Norse 
folks—Ah ! if Noma had dwelt always amongst 
her own kin, and not kept company with her 
Scottish acquaintance, she wcxold hare known 
nothing of Yaugfaan, and things might have 
been othermser-But then I diould have known 
nothing of your blessed mother, Breoda— <md 
that,** he said, his large blue eyes diining with 
a tear, ^< would have saved me a short joy and 
a long sorrow.'* 

^ Noma could but ill have supplied my mo- 
dier\i place to you, fadier, as a oompankm and a 
friend— that is, judging from all that I have 
heard,** aaid Brenda, with some heintatkm. But 
Magnus, softened by recollections of his bebved 
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irife, answered .bar witfaaioie mdulg^Dce than 
eheexpected« 

^ I wanJd have been conient^^ he md, ^^ lo 
ba^ wadded Noma at that tisn& It would have 
been the eoldering of an eld quarrel-^he healing 
of .an old sore. All our blood relatioils wished 
it, and, idtiiated as I was, especkJly not having 
'Seen your Uesseai mother, I had little will to of^ 
pose their councik. You must not judge of Nor- 
na or of xae by such an appearance as we now 
ptesent to you-— She was young and beautiful, 
and I gamesome as a Highland budc, and little 
earing wiiat haven I made fiir, having, as I 
thought, more than one under my lee. But Not- 
na preferred (his man Vaugfaan, and, as I told 
you b^re, it was, perhaps, the best kindness 
she oould have done to me.^ 

** Ah, poor kinswomen T sud Brenda. ^' But 
bdieve you, fktfaer, in the high powers which 
Ae claims-i-in the mysterious vision of ihe dwarf 

She was interrupted in these questicms by ' 
Magnus, to whom they were <ibviousIy displea- 
sing. 
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^ I believe, Brenda,^ he said, ^' according to 
the belief of my forefathers—I pretend not to 
be a wiser man than they were in their time,— 
and they all believed that, in cases of great 
worldly distress. Providence opened the eyes of 
the mind, and afforded the sufferers a vision of 
futurity. It was but a trimming of the boat, 
with reverence,^— -here he touched hb hat reve- 
rentially ; *^ and, after all the shifting of ballast, 
poor Noma is as heavily loaded in the bows as 
ever was an Orkney-man^s yawl at the dog-fish- 
ing^— she has more than affliction enough on board 
to balance whatever gifts she may have had in 
the midst of her calamity. They are as painful 
to her, poor soul, as a crown of thorns would be 
to her brows, though it were the badge of the 
empire of Denmark. And do not you, Brenda, 
seek to be wiser than your fathers. Your »ster 
Minna, before she was. so ill, had as much reve- 
rence for whatever was produced in Norse, as if 
it had been in the Pope^s bull, which is all writ- 
ten in pure Latin.^ 

^^ Poor Noma T repeated Brenda ; ^* and her 
child— was it never recovered?^ 
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*^ What do I know of her child,^ said the 
Udallerj more gruffly than before, ^^ excqpt that 
she was very ill, both before and after the birth, 
though we kept her as merry as we could with 
ppe and harp, and so forth ;— the child had come 
before its time into this bustling world, so it is 
likely it has been long dead.— *But you know no- 
thing of all these matters, Brenda ; so get along 
for a foolish girl, and ask no more questions 
about what it does not become you to inquire 
into.'*' 

So saying, the UdaUer gave his sturdy little 
palfrey the spur, and cant^ing forward over 
rough and smooth, while the poney^s accuracy 
and firmness of step put all difficulties of the 
path at secure defiance, he placed himself soon 
by the side of the melancholy Minna, and per- 
mitted her sister to have no farther share in his 
conversation than as it was addressed to them 
jointly. She could but comfort herself with the 
hope, that, as Minna'^s disease appeared to have 
its seat in the imagination, the remedies recom- 
mended by Noma might have some chance of 
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being effectual^ mBCCy in $31 pfobftUKty^ tbey 
would be addrened to the same faculty. 

Tbeir waj had hitherto held clucfljoyermoaft 
and iiioor» Taried ocpamoimlly by the neceaeity of 
aoakiiig a circuit around the heads of thoae long 
lagooiMs called Toes,wlridi run up into and indent 
the country in such a manner, that| though the 
Mainland of Zetland may be thirty milefl^ or 
more, in length, there is, perhaps, no part of it 
whicb is more than three miles distant fiom the 
salt water. But they had now approached the 
north-western extremity of the iste, and travelled 
along the top of an immense ridge of rocks, which 
had for ages withstood die rage of the Northern 
Ocean, and of all the winds by whidi it is buf« 
feted. 

At l«Dgth exdiumed Magnus to his daughters, 

^^ There is Nomads dwelling {—Look up^ Minna, 

my love, for if this does not make you laugh, 

nothing wilL— Saw you ever any thing but ail 

osprey that would have made such a nest for 

herself as that is ?*-By my ' namesake^s bones^ 

there is not the like of it that living thing ever 

u 
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dwelt in, (having no wings and the use of rea- 
son,) unless it chanced to be the Frawa^Stack 
off Papa, where the Eing^s daughter of Norway 
was shut up to keep her frc»n her Ioyen»--and 
all to little purpose, if the tale be true ;* for, 
maidens, I would have you to wot that it is hard 
to keep flax from the Iowe«^-f* 



* The FraW'Staek, at Maiden-Rock^ an inaccessible 
diff> divided by a narrow golph from the island of Papa^ 
has on the summit some ruins^ concerning which theie is 
f a legend similar to that of Danae. 

t LoM^e— flame. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Thrice finm the ctTem^s dadaome womb 

Her groaning voice arose; 
And come, my daughter, fearless come. 

And fearless tell thy woes ! 

Meikle. 



The dwelling of Norna, though none but a 
native of Zetland, familiar, during his whole life, 
with every variety of rock-scenery, could have 
seen any thing ludicrous in this situation, was 
not unaptly compared by Magnus Troil to the 
qrrie of the osprey, or sea-eagle. It was very 
small, and had been fabricated out of one of those 
dens which are called Burghs and Picts-houses 
in Zetland, and Duns on the mainland of Scot- 
land and the Hebrides, and which seem to be the 
first effort at architecture,-— the connecting link 
betwixt a fox^s hole in a cairn of loose stones, 
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and an attempt to codstruet a human habitation 
out ortbe same materials, without the use of lime 
or cement of any kind»-— without any timber, so 
far as can be seen from their remains,— without 
any knowledge of the arch or of the stair. Such as 
they are, however j the numerous remains of these 
dwellings, for there is ope found on every head- 
land, islet, or point of vantage, which could afford 
tlie inhabitants additional means of defence, tend 
to prove that the remote people by whom these 
Burghs were constructed, were a numerous race, 
and that the islands had then a much greater 
population, than, from other circumstances, we 
might have been led to an^cipate. 

The Burgh of which we at present speak had 
been altered and repaired at a later period, pro- 
bably by sotn6 petty despot, or ^a-rover, who, 
tempted by the security of the situation, which 
occupied the whole of a projecting point of rock, 
and was divided from the mainland by a rent or 
chasm of some depth, had built some additions 
to it in the rudest style of Gothic defensive archi- 
tecture ; had plidstered the inside with lime and 
clay, and broke out windows for the admission 

VOL. If. X 
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of Kght and iaiir ; and fiiialty, hj roofiiig it Over^* 
fuod divkling it into stories, bj means c£ beams 
6f vrreek-wood, had concerted the whole into » 
tbwer/resembling a pyramidica] dovecot, formed 
by a double wall, stilt contttning within its thiek^ 
tess that set of eircukr -galleries, or concentrio 
rings^ which is proper to adl the forts <^ this primi^ 
6ve eonstruetibn, and wlneh seem to ha^e consti- 
tuted-the only shdter which they were originally 
qualified to afford to thdr diiy^ring inhabitants." 
' This singular habitation, buUt out of the loose 
stones ivhicfa lay scattered around, and exposed: 
for ages to the yieissitudes of the elements, watr 
as grey, weather-beatas, and wasted, as the rock 
on which It was founds, and from whidi'it could 
nbt easily be distinguished, so completely did it 
resemble in ec^ur, and so little did it fitter in* 
i^eguUiity of shape, from a pinnacle or fragment 
of the cliff. . > 

Minha^s. halntual indifference to all that c^ 
late had passed around heir, was for a motneiiV 
suspended by the sight of an abode, which, at- 
itndther and happier period of her life, w^uld* 
have attracted at once her curiosity and her won-* 



4er« £ vea now tke seemed to feel interest as sbet 
gaeed upou tbip sifigMlaf retreat, and i^ecoUect^t 
it was that of certsdn misery and probable ii^A^ 
iHty^ connected^ as its lahalntant ass^ted^ and^ 
Minna'*s £dth admitted^ with power oyer tbe- 
elemeotS) and the capaiuty of 4]itQroottrse witfaf 
the iuvisible world* » . .; . . , .^ ^ 

, ^^ Our kinswoman^^ she muttered, ^^haS; choseti 
her dwelling well> with qo more ;of earth than a 
stea-fowl might rest upon, and all arpUnd^gh^ess 
tempests and raging wayes, De^irandmag^ical 
poorer could not have a fitter residence*^ ^ 

Brenda, on the other hand, shudd^edjwhen 
she looked pn the 4welhng to. which they wer^ 
advancing, by a. difficult, dangerous, and.preca;- 
rious path, which sometimes, to her great .tetror^ 
approached the very verge of the precipice i so 
.that, Zetlander as she was, and confident as sh^ 
had reason to be in the steadiness and sagacity of 
the sure-footed poney, she cduld scarce suppresp 
an inclination to giddinesi^ especially at one poin^, 
when, being foremost of the party^. and turning 
a sharp angle of the rock, her feet, as they pro- 
jected from the fide of the poney, hung for an 
instant sheer over the ledge of the precipice, so 
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that there was nothiDg save empty space betwixt 
the sole of her shoe and the white foam of the 
yexed ocean, which dashed, howled, and foamed, 
five hundred feet bdow. YPliat would have driven 
8 maiden of another country into delirium, gave 
her but a* momentary uneanness, which was in* 
8tant]y lost in the hope that the impression which 
the scene appeared to make on her sister^s ima* 
gination might be favourable to her cure. 

She eottid n<»t help looking back to see how 
Minna should pass the point of peril, which she 
herself had just rounded ; and could hear the 
strong voice of the Udaller, though to him such 
rough paths were familiur as the smooth sea^ 
beach, oaH, in a tone of some anxiety, *^ Take 
heed, Jarto,^ as Minna, with an eager look, drop- 
ped her bridle, and stretched forward her arms, 
and even her body, over the predpice, in the at- 
titude of the wild swan, when, balancing itself, 
and spreading its broad pimons, it prepares to 
launch from the cliff upon the bosom of the winds. 
Brendafelf, at that instant, a pang of unutter- 



Jar/o,--My dear. 
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A\e terror, whkh left a strong impression on her 
nerves, even when relieved, as it instantly was, 
by her sister recovering herself and sitting up- 
right on her saddle, the opportunity and tempta- 
tion, (if she felt it,) pas9ing away, as the quiet 
steady animal which supported her rounded the 
projecting angle, and turned its patient and firm 
foot from the verge of the precipice. 

They now attained a more level and open 
space of ground, being the flat top of an isthmus 
of projecting rock, narrowing again towards a 
point, where it was terminated by the chasm 
which separated the small peak, or stack, occupied 
by Norna^s habitation, from the main ridge of 
cliff and predpice. This natural fosse, which 
seemed to have been the work of some convulsion 
of nature, was deep, dark, and irregular, narrower 
towards the bottom, which could not be distinct- 
. ly seen, and widest at top, having the appearance 
as if that part of the cliff occupied by the build- 
ing had been half rent away from the isthmus 
which it terminated, — an idea favoured by the 
angle at which it seemed to recede from the land, 
and slope sea-ward, with the building which 
crowned it. 
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This angle of prqection was bo considerable,^ 
that it required recollection to dispel the idea 
that the rock, so much removed from the per-' 
pendicular, was about to predpitate itself sea- 
ward, with its old tower; and many a timo-: 
rous person would have been afraid to put foot 
upon it| lest an addition of weight, so inconsider- 
able as that of the h^man body, should hasten a 
catastrophe which seemed at every instant im- 
pending. 

Without troubling himself about such fan-^ 
tasies, the Udaller rode towards the tower, and 
there dismounting along with hi& daughters, gave 
the ponies in charge to one of their domestics, 
with directions to disescumbet them of tbeLc 
burthens, and turn them out for rest and refresh? 
ment upon the nearest heath. This done, they 
approached the g^te, which seemed formerly tp 
have connected with the land by a tude draw«- 
bridge, some of the apparatus of ^hich was stil} 
visible. But the rest had been long cUniolished^ 
and was replaced by a stationary foot-bridge, 
formed of barrel-staves covered with turf, very 
yarrow and ledgeless, and supported by a sort 
of arch, constructed out of the jaw-bon^ of tl^ 



whale. Along this ^ brigg of drea&^^ the Udaller 
stepped with his usual portly majesty of stride, 
which threatened its demoliidon and his own at 
the same time ; his daughters trode more lightly 
and more safely after him, and the party stood 
before the low and rugged portal of Norna'^s ha« 
bitation. 

<^ If die should be abroad after all,^ said Mag« 
nus, as he plied the black oaken door with re* 
peated blows ; ** but if so we will at least fie by 
a day for heae return, and make Kick Strumpfei' 
pay the demurrage in bland and brandy.^ 

As he spoke the door opened, and displayed, 
to the alarm of Brenda, and the surprise of Min- 
na herself, a square-made dwarf, about four feet 
five inches high, with a head of most portentous 
size, and features correspondent— namely, a huge 
mouth, a tremendous nose, with large black nos* 
trils, which seemed to have slit upwards, blubber 
Kps of an unconscionable size, and huge wall-eyes, 
with which he leered, sneered, grinned, and gog<i 
gled on the Udaller as an old acquaintance, witha 
out uttering a single word. The young wonjen 
could hardly persuade themselves that they did 
not see before their eyes the very demon TroUdy 
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who made such a distinguished figure in Nonia''8 
legend. Their father went on addressing this 
uncouth apparition in terms of isuch .condescaad- 
ing friendship iss the better sort apply to their in-^ 
feriors, when they wish^ for any immediate pm% 
pose, to ccHidliate or coax them,-^a tone, by the 
by, which generally contains, in its very famili* 
arity, as miich offence as the more direct assump- 
tion of distance and superiority. 

« Ha, Nick I honest Nick r said the Udaller, 
" here you are, lively and lovely as Saint Nicholas 
your namesake, when he is carved with an axe 
for the head-pece of a Dutch dogger. How doest 
thou do, Nick, or Padolet, if you like that better ? 
Nicholas, here are my two daughters, nearly as 
handsome as thyself thou seest.^ 

Nick grinned, and did a clumsy obeisance by 
way of courtesy, but kept his broad mis-shapen 
person finnly placed in the door-way. 

" Daughters,'' continued the Udaller, who 
seemed to have his reasons for speaking this Cei*^ 
berus fair, at least according to his own notions 
of propitiation,—*^ this is Nick Strumpfer, maid- 
qps, whom his mistress calls Pacolet, being a 
light-limbed dwarf, as you see, like he that wont 
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tQ fly ^hf»A% like % /S^Pl^^^ Qi» his Voodep lu^by- 
hpiHie^ ki ti^ qV) stprjr-bppjl^ of Val^^j^^9 m4 Qr- 
SQ»^ Ih44 3K)U» Mi<MM» H9«ct UK r^ad YrhiUt you 
^viF^V? a dbUd, I astsu^ y<^ be can k9^ \kis misr 
tv^s^H CQUQisel) 9i9i4 Q&vfvr tol^ me, 9r b)er secr^ta 
ii^ bis lifo-rbflk, h^^ hj. I^ 

The ugly dwarf grinned ten times widfr than 
before, and shewed the meaning of the Udall^^s 
jesjt, by opening his in^nipnse jaw9, i^nd throwing 
hack his head^ so c^ to discpyer, thi^t, in the im- 
mense cavity of his mouth, there only remained 
the small shrivelled remns^nt pf a tongue, capable 
perhaps of assisting him in swftllo^ing his food, 
but unequal to the formation of inoculate sounds. 
Whether this organ had been curfc^d by cruet 
ty, or injured by disease, it ira9 impossible to 
guess ; but that the unfortunate being had not 
been originally dumb, was ev^dept from his re- 
taining the sense of hearing. Having made 
this horrible e^hibitipq, he repaid the Udaller^s 
vf\\vti^ with a loud, horrid, ^d discordant laugh, 
which had SQipetbing in it th^ mppe hideous that 
his pirth seemed tp be ^xcit^d by his own inisery. 
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The fflBters looked on eadi other in silence and 
fear, and even the Udaller seemed disconcerted. 

*' And how now?^ he proceeded, after a mi- 
nute^s pause. *' When did^st thou wash that 
throat of thine, that is about the width of the 
Pentland Frith, with a cup of brandy ? Ha, 
Nick I I have that with me which is sound stuff, 
boy, ha T 

The dwarf bent his beetle-brows, shook his 
mis-shapen head, and made a quick sharp indica- 
tion, throwing his right hand up to his shoulder 
with the thumb pointed backwards. 

" What ! my kinswoman,^ said the Udaller, 
comprehending the signal, " be angry ? Well, 
shalt have a flask to carouse when she is from 
home, old acquaintance ; — ^lips and throats may 
swallow though they cannot speak.^ 

Pacolet grinned a grim assent. 

** And now," said the Udaller, ** stand out of 
the way, Pacolet, and let me carry my daughters 
to see their kinswoman. By the bones of Saint 
Magnus, it shall be a good turn in thy way.-— 
Nay, never shake thy head, man ; for if thy mis- 
tress be at home, see her we will." 

10 - 
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The dwarf again intimated the impossibility 
of their being admitted, partly by signs, partly 
by mumbling some uncouth and most disagree* 
able sounds, and the Udaller^s mood began to 
arise. 

** Tittle tattle, man,^ said he ; ** trouble not 
me with thy gibberish, but stand out of the way^ 
and the blame, if diere be any, shall rest with 
me." 

So saying, Magnus Troil laid his sturdy hand 
upon the collar of the recusant dwarPs jacket of 
blue wadmaal, and, with a strong, but not a vio- 
lent grasp, removed him from the door-way, push* 
ed him gently aside, and entered, followed by his 
two daughters, whom a sense of apprehension, 
arising out of all which they saw and heard, kept 
very close to him. A. crooked and dusky pas- 
sage, through which Magnus led the way, was 
dimly enlightened by a shot-hole, communicating 
with the interior of the building, and originally 
intended doubtless to command the entrance by a 
hagbut or culverin. As they approached nearer, 
for they walked slowly and with hesitation, the 
light, imperfect as it was, was suddenly obscured ; 
and, on looking upward to discern the cause. 



Bientda wfts starUed ta pbflerr^ Ibe paW fUMJl! ob- 
scurdj-ae^i eounteDan^e of Noru |[«a^ ^w^ 
wards upon thenit vitbout tpeaking a. ^Hord, 
There must nolhbg extfaordinairy ia tbii» «a 
the mistress of the mansion might be naturally 
enough looking out to see irhsl; guests we«e thus 
suddenly and unocar^noniously iiUarudixig theaA<^ 
selves on her presence^ Still, however, the na* 
tural paleness of her features, exaggerated by ih^ 
light in which they were at present exhibited,T-— 
the immoveable sternness of her look, whicti 
shewed ndther kindness nor courtesy of civil 
reoeption,<-*her dead silence, and the singular 
appearance of every thing about her dweUing, 
augmented the dismay which Brenda had already 
conceived. Magnus Trdl and Minna had walk-^ 
ed slowly forward, without observing the appar* 
rition of their singular hostess. 
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